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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 
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To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
Index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


MAP SHEET 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbol and 
name and shows the 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other Federal 
agencies, State agencies including the North Carolina Agricultural Research 
Service, and local agencies. The Natural Resources Conservation Service has 
leadership for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1991. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1993. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1993. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the United States Department of Agriculture, Natural 
Resources Conservation Service; the North Carolina Department of 
Environment, Health, and Natural Resources; the North Carolina Agricultural 
Research Service; the North Carolina Cooperative Extension Service; the Wilkes 
Soil and Water Conservation District; and the Wilkes County Board of 
Commissioners. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the Wilkes Soil 
and Water Conservation District. The Wilkes County Board of Commissioners 
provided financial assistance for the survey. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. If 
enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could have 
been shown at a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Natural Resources Conservation Service are 
offered on a nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national 
origin, religion, sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Stone Mountain, a well-known landmark in Wilkes County, consists of large areas of 
rock outcrop. This mountain provides, in addition to natural beauty, a large number of activities, 
including picnicking, camping, hiking, and rock climbing. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Wilkes County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the soil, 
improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of selected 
land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, and 
agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the management 
needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, community officials, 
engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use the survey to plan 
land use, Select sites for construction, and identify special practices needed to 
ensure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists 
in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use 
the survey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Various regulations of Federal, State, and local governments may impose 
special restrictions on land use or land treatment. The information in this report 
is intended to identify soil properties that are used in making various decisions 
for land use or land treatment. Statements made in this report are intended to 
help the land users identify and reduce the effects of soil limitations on various 
land uses. The landowner or user is responsible for identifying and complying 
with existing laws and regulations. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow over bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Wet 
soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes 
a soil poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in this 
soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The location 
of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey area is 
described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in using this 
publication and additional information are available at the local office of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service or the North Carolina Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


Richard A. Gallo 
State Conservationist 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 
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Wi-kes County is in the northwestern part of North 
Carolina (fig. 1) in the Piedmont and Blue Ridge 
Mountain physiographic regions. The county has a total 
area of 485,382 acres, or 758 square miles. In 1990, 
the county has a population of 59,393. Wilkesboro is 
the county seat. North Wilkesboro is separated from 
Wilkesboro by the Yadkin River. In 1990, the two towns 
had a combined population of 5,957 (79). 

The first soil survey of Wilkes County was published 
in 1921 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
survey updates the first survey, provides more detailed 
maps on aerial photographs, and contains more 
interpretive information (71). 


General Nature of the County 


This section gives general information about Wilkes 
County. It describes the history; economic development: 
physiography, relief, and drainage; water resources; 
geology and mineral resources; and climate. 


History 


Wilkes County was created in 1777 from part of 
Surry County. Its history dates from prerevolutionary 
times. The county was named in honor of John Wilkes, 


Figure 1.—Location of Wilkes County in North Carolina. 


who was a member of the British Parliament and Lord 
Mayor of London (4). 

The first white settler in the survey area was 
Christopher Gist, who came to the Yadkin Valley in 
1750. Daniel Boone made his home in Wilkes County 
for many years. Benjamin Cleveland also resided in the 
area. 

In 1847, the town of Wilkesboro was founded. It was 
reincorporated in 1889, The town of North Wilkesboro 
was incorporated in 1891. These towns have grown 
from small agricultural settlements into important 
industrial and agricultural centers. 


Economic Development 


Wilkes County has been an important county in North 
Carolina for agricultural development long before the 
Civil War, As early as 1840, the leading crops included 
corn, wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, cotton, and medicinal 
herbs (1). People also lived off the plentiful game. Most 
farms had hogs, cattle, and chickens. Smail farms 
provided a living for 95 percent of the people (27). By 
the beginning of the 20th century, the area of Wilkes 
County probably shipped more oak and poplar lumber, 
roots and herbs, green apples, chickens, eggs, dried 
fruit, leather, and country bacon than any other part of 
the state (7). 

The agriculture of Wilkes County has changed 
considerably. Poultry, beef cattle, and forest products 
presently provide a large part of the gross farm income. 
Generally, hay, tobacco, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and orchards provide the remaining income. 

The early industries in Wilkes County were related to 
agriculture. Most communities had grist mills. Sawmills 
were also common throughout the county because 
timber was a large and valuable resource. A large 
tannery, which was in operation in North Wilkesboro in 
the early 20th century, increased the need for valuable 
timber. 

Agriculture still plays an important role in the county’s 
economy, but, in recent years, the furniture, textile, and 
general manufacturing industries and the poultry 
industry have become increasingly important. Industry is 
currently the largest source of employment in the 
county. According to the North Carolina Department of 
Revenue, retail sales in Wilkes County reached 
approximately 396 million dollars in 1991. According to 
the North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, the 
gross farm income was approximately 170 million 
dollars in 1993. 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


The terrain of Wilkes County varies greatly from 
nearly level flood plains to almost vertical rock cliffs. 
The physiography of the county consists of mountains, 
foothills, piedmont ridges, stream terraces, and flood 
plains. 

Mountain landscapes range from about 1,250 to 
4,100 feet in elevation. Soils on the broad ridges of 
mountains commonly are moderately deep to very deep 
and have a loamy subsoil, but some soils on the 
broadest ridges have a clayey subsoil. Soils on the 
narrow ridges and knobs commonly are shallow to 
moderately deep and have a loamy subsoil. Soils on 
side slopes generally have loamy a subsoil and in some 
areas are shallow and very stony. Rock outcrops are 
scattered throughout the mountains. In coves and 
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along narrow flood plains in the mountains, soils are 
very deep and commonly have more moisture and a 
higher water-holding capacity than soils on the adjacent 
mountains. 

The foothills are a transitional area between the 
mountains and the Piedmont. This area commonly has 
diverse relief and includes discontinuous mountains and 
hills that are intermingled with the Piedmont. The 
foothills do not have elevations as high as the 
mountains, but they do have narrow ridges and steep or 
very steep side slopes, which are common in the 
mountains. Some areas of the foothills have broad 
tidges, which are common on the Piedmont, but they 
have elevations that are generally higher than those of 
the Piedmont. The terrain is rugged in places, 
commonly near large streams. 

The Yadkin River Valley and the central and eastern 
parts of the county are in the Southern Piedmont Major 
Land Resource Area. The Piedmont section of the 
county generally has broad ridges. Most of the soils on 
the broad ridges are generally very deep and have a 
clayey subsoil. Soils on the moderately steep side 
slopes have a loamy to clayey subsoil. Soils on the 
steep and very steep side slopes have a loamy subsoil. 
Most areas on the flood plains are cleared and used for 
hayland and pasture or for small grain, and some are 
used for row crops. 

Elevations range from 880 feet in the eastern part of 
the county where the Yadkin River flows out of the 
county to 4,100 feet in the western part of the county at 
Thompkins Knob. Areas are gently sloping to very steep 
in the uplands and nearly level on the flood plains, 
except along the larger rivers where the flood plains are 
wider and are nearly level or gently sloping. 

All of the county is drained by the Yadkin River and 
its tributaries. The Yadkin River enters the county from 
the southwest, flows directly across the county, and 
exits to the northeast. The W. Kerr Scott Reservoir is on 
the Yadkin River, directly west of Wilkesboro. The 
Yadkin River’s major tributaries include the Reddies and 
Roaring Rivers and Mulberry, Lewis Fork, Stony Fork, 
Elk, Beaver, Warrior, Moravian, Hunting, and Elkin 
Creeks. 


Water Resources 


Wilkes County has an abundant supply of water from 
rivers, streams, lakes, and ground water. Most of the 
water used for domestic purposes is obtained from 
drilled and bored wells. Most of the water used for 
industrial and residential purposes in areas of 
Wilkesboro and North Wilkesboro is supplied by water 
systems deriving water from the Yadkin River and the 
Reddies River, respectively. About 1,470 acres of 
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Wilkes County is in the W. Kerr Scott Reservoir, which 
is located west of Wilkesboro on the Yadkin River. 


Geology and Mineral Resources 


Carl E. Merchat, geologist, N.C. Department of Environment, 
Health, and Natural Resources, Division of Land Resources, Geologic 
Survey Section, prepared this section. 


Wilkes County is located in the Blue Ridge and 
Piedmont physiographic provinces of the Appalachian 
Mountain System. The steep, rugged terrain that marks 
differences in elevation and landscape between the two 
provinces is an escarpment called the Blue Ridge Front. 
This escarpment resulted because the headward 
erosion caused by streams flowing to the Atlantic 
Ocean was more rapid than the erosion caused by 
streams flowing west into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Blue Ridge Front is more extensively developed 
in the western part of Wilkes County than anywhere 
else in North Carolina. The easternmost edge of this 
front has an elevation of approximately 1,500 feet. It 
marks the boundary between the two physiographic 
provinces. 

The boundary between two major northeast-trending 
geologic belts in Wilkes County does not coincide with 
the boundary between the physiographic provinces. 
Both the Blue Ridge Belt and the Inner Piedmont Beit 
consist of metamorphosed sedimentary, volcanic and 
plutonic rocks that originally were such rock types as 
graywacke (dirty sandstone), shale, conglomerate, 
mafic and felsic volcanic rock, and granite to quartz 
diorite. 

The age of the older rocks ranges from 500 million to 
a billion years old. The older rocks were intruded by 
younger plutonic rocks. Stone Mountain is a large 
granodiorite exfoliation dome. It is a late intrusion and 
dated at 390 million years. 

Geologically, the Brevard Fault Zone separates the 
Blue Ridge Belt from the Inner Piedmont Belt. This fault 
zone is 1 to 4 miles wide and extends from Elkville to 
near Pleasantville. It is an area of intense shearing 
caused by ancient movements of one part of the earth’s 
crust against an adjoining part. When this movement 
occurs a characteristic rock—a mylonite—is produced. 
Mylonites have a texture that is crushed or streaked 
out. This fault zone and all other faults shown on the 
geologic map are ancient and inactive and have been 
recrystallized. 

The composition, structure, and areal extent of the 
rocks contro! local topography. For example, the Brushy 
Mountains and Stone Mountain are resistant remnants 
of a mountainous area that was previously much higher 
and broader. Generally, the granitic and sillimanite- 
quartz-rich rocks weather and erode at a slower rate 


than the nearby biotite and hornblende-rich rocks and 
thus are more resistant. 

The only mineral commodities currently mined in 
Wilkes County are crushed stone and sand and gravel. 
In the mountains and the Piedmont in North Carolina, 
crushed stone is usually quarried from rocks that are 
high in feldspar and have smaller amounts of quartz, 
mica minerals, and hornblende. The granitic rock units 
and the more feldspathic phases of other rock units in 
the county may be suitable for crushed stone. In the 
building industry, sand and gravel are commonly an 
alternate for crushed stone. They are dredged from the 
Reddies and Yadkin Rivers. Crushed stone and sand 
and gravel are low-cost, large-volume materials. 
Because transportation costs make up a large 
percentage of the total cost of the products, selected 
sources should be located near areas of use or growth. 
In addition, extensive planning is needed in selecting 
the proper quarry site because a quarry can 
significantly impact the environment. 

Historically, sheet mica and asbestos were produced 
in the western part of Wilkes County. Sheet mica was 
mined from pegmatites, and asbestos from altered 
ultramafics. Sillimanite, which occurs in the various 
schist units in the county, is another mineral that has 
some economic potential. 


Climate 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, in the period 1961 to 1990. Table 2 
shows probable dates of the first freeze in fall and the 
last freeze in spring. Table 3 provides data on length of 
the growing season. 

In winter, the average temperature is 37 degrees F 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 24 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred on January 21, 1985, is -9 degrees. In 
summer, the average temperature is 73 degrees and 
the average daily maximum temperature is 86 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature, which occurred on 
August 22, 1983, is 102 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the 
average temperature each day exceeds a base 
temperature (50 degrees F). The normal monthly 
accumulation is used to schedule single or successive 
plantings of a crop between the last freeze in spring 
and the first freeze in fall. 

The total average annual precipitation is about 50 
inches. Of this, 26 inches, or about 53 percent, usually 
falls in April through September. The growing season 


for most crops falls within this period. In 2 years out of 
10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
15 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period 
of record was 8.55 inches on June 20, 1967. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 45 days each year, and 
most occur in July. 

The average seasonal snowfall is about 10 inches. 
The greatest snow depth at any one time during the 
period of record was 17 inches, and the heaviest 1-day 
snowfall on record was 14 inches. On an average of 3 
days, at least 1 inch of snow is on the ground. The 
number of such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is 
about 55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the 
average at dawn is about 83 percent. The sun shines 
64 percent of the time possible in summer and 54 
percent in winter. The prevailing wind is from the 
southwest. Average windspeed is highest, 9 miles per 
hour, in March. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about 
the soils and miscellaneous areas in Wilkes County. 
The information includes a description of the soils and 
miscellaneous areas and their location and a discussion 
of their suitability, limitations, and management for 
specified uses. Soil scientists observed the steepness, 
length, and shape of the slopes; the general pattern of 
drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants; and the 
kinds of bedrock. They studied many soil profiles. A soil 
profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in 
a soil. It extends from the surface down into the 
material from which the soil formed. 

Soils occur in an orderly pattern that results from the 
combined influence over time of climate, parent 
material, relief, and plants and animals. Each kind of 
soil is associated with a particular kind of landscape or 
with a segment of the landscape. By observing the sails 
and relating their position to specific segments of the 
landscape, soil scientists develop a concept, or model, 
of how the soils were formed. This model enables the 
soil scientists to predict with a considerable degree of 
accuracy the kind of soil at a specific location on the 
landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, 
soil scientists must determine the boundaries between 
the soils. They can observe only a limited number of 
soil profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, 
supplemented by an understanding of the soil- 
landscape relationship, are sufficient to verify 
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predictions of the kinds of soil in an area and to 
determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, reaction, and 
other features that enable them to identify the soils. 
After describing the soils and determining their 
properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. Soil taxonomy, the system of taxonomic 
classification used in the United States, is based mainly 
on the kind and character of soil properties and the 
arrangement of horizons within the profile. After the soil 
scientists classified and named the soils in the survey 
area, they compared the individual soils with similar 
soils in the same taxonomic class in other areas so that 
they could confirm data and assemble additional data 
based on experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some 
of the soils in the area are generally collected for 
laboratory analyses and for engineering tests. The data 
from these analyses and tests and from field-observed 
characteristics and soil properties are used to predict 
behavior of the soils under different uses. 
Interpretations are field tested through observation of 
the soils in different uses under different levels of 
management. Some interpretations are modified to fit 
local conditions, and some new interpretations are 
developed to meet local needs. Data are assembled 
from other sources, such as research information, 
production records, and field experience of specialists. 
For example, data on crop yields under defined levels 
of management are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate 
and biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable 
over long periods of time, but they are not predictable 
from year to year. For example, soil scientists can 
predict with a relatively high degree of accuracy that a 
given soil will have a high water table within certain 
depths in most years, but they cannot assure that a 
high water table will be at a specific level in the soil on 
a specific date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
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and rivers, all of which help in accurately locating 
boundaries. 

The descriptions, names, and delineations of the 
soils in this survey area do not fully agree with those of 
the soils in adjacent survey areas. Differences are the 
result of a better knowledge of soils, modifications in 
series concepts, or variations in the intensity of 
mapping or in the extent of the soils in the survey 
areas. 


Survey Procedures 


The general procedures followed in making this 
survey are described in the “National Soil Survey 
Handbook” of the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service and in the “Soil Survey Manual” (13, 17). 

Before fieldwork began, preliminary boundaries of 
slopes and landforms were plotted stereoscopically on 


aerial photographs taken in 1966 at a scale of 1:15,840. 


United States Geological Survey geologic and 
topographic maps at a scale of 1:24,000 were also 


used. Map units were then designed according to the 
pattern of soils interpreted from photographs, maps, 
and field observations. 

Samples for chemical and physical analyses were 
taken from the selected pedons of major soils in the 
survey area. Some of the analyses were made by the 
Soil Survey Laboratory, Lincoln, Nebraska. Some soils 
were analyzed by the North Carolina State University 
Soils Laboratory, Raleigh, North Carolina. Selected 
physical analyses of many pedons were made by the 
Wilkes County Soil Survey Staff. Commonly used 
laboratory procedures were followed (16). 

The results of the analyses of selected soils are 
given in table 17. 

After completion of the soil mapping on aerial 
photographs, map unit delineations were transferred by 
hand to orthophotographs at a scale of 1:24,000. 
Surface drainage and cultural features were transferred 
from 7.5-minute topographic maps of the United States 
Geological Survey. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, it 
consists of one or more major soils or miscellaneous 
areas and some minor soils or miscellaneous areas. It 
ig named for the major soils or miscellaneous areas. 
The components of one map unit can occur in another 
but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other 
structure. The soils in any one map unit differ from 
place to place in slope, depth, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect management. 


1. Pacolet-Rion 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
predominantly clayey or loamy subsoil; on piedmont 
uplands 


The iandscape is characterized by gently sloping to 
strongly sloping ridgetops that are separated by 
moderately steep and steep side slopes (fig. 2). Slopes 
dominantly range from 2 to 60 percent. Creeks flow in 
winding courses through narrow flood plains. 

The less sloping parts of this map unit are mainly 
used as cropland, such as for tobacco or corn, or as 
pasture and hayland. Areas on the steeper side slopes 
are commonly forested. Most roads are parallel to the 
ridgetops. 

This map unit makes up about 46 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 67 percent Pacolet soils, 20 percent 
Rion soils, and 13 percent soils of minor extent. 

The gently sloping to moderately steep Pacolet soils 
are on ridgetops and side slopes. These soils are very 
deep and well drained. They have a predominantly 
clayey subsoil and formed in material weathered from 
gneiss and schist. Typically, the surface layer is eroded 
sandy clay loam on slopes of less than 15 percent and 


sandy loam on slopes greater than 15 percent. 

The strongly sloping to steep Rion soils are typically 
on side slopes. In some areas these soils are on 
strongly sloping ridgetops or on knobs. They are very 
deep and well drained. They have a loamy subsoil and 
formed in material weathered from gneiss and schist. 
Typically, the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

The minor soils include Ghewacla, Toccoa, Wateree, 
Hibriten, and Masada soils. Chewacla and Toccoa soils 
are on flood plains. Chewacla soils are frequently 
flooded and are somewhat poorly drained. Toccoa soils 
are occasionally flooded. Wateree soils are on steep 
and very steep side slopes. Wateree and Hibriten soils 
have soft bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Hibriten soils are moderately deep. Masada soils have a 
predominantly clayey subsoil. They are on old high 
stream terraces and are very deep. 

The main management concerns affecting woodiand 
production in areas of the Pacolet and Rion soils on 
slopes greater than 15 percent are a hazard of erosion 
and the equipment limitation, which increase as slope 
increases. Seedling mortality is an additional 
management concern in eroded areas of the Pacolet 
soils. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. Most areas of the 
Pacolet soils have eroded because of many years of 
cropping. tn these areas, erosion of the topsoil has 
resulted in poor tilth. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
most urban uses in areas of this map unit that have 
slopes greater than 8 percent. As slope increases, 
surface runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. A high content of clay and low 
strength in the subsoil are additional limitations affecting 
some urban uses in areas of the Pacolet soils. 


2. Evard-Cowee-Chestnut 


Strongly sloping to very steep, well drained soils that 
have a loamy subsoil; on mountain uplands at elevations 
between 1,250 and 3,500 feet 


The landscape is characterized by strongly sloping to 
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Figure 2.—The relationship of soils and landscape in adjoining areas of the Pacolet-Rion and Toccoa-Masada general soil map units. 


moderately steep mountain ridgetops that are separated 
by steep and very steep mountain side slopes. Slopes 
dominantly range from 6 to 90 percent. Streams flow 
rapidly in winding courses through narrow fload plains 
in the mountain valleys. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. Most 
roads are parallel to the ridgetops or along the contour 
of the side slopes. 

This map unit makes up about 18 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 47 percent Evard soils, 25 percent 
Cowee soils, 13 percent Chestnut soils, and 15 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The strongly sloping to steep Evard soils are on the 
smooth and wide parts of ridgetops and on the smooth 
and low parts of side slopes. These soils are very deep 
and well drained. They have a loamy subsoil and 
formed in residuum weathered predominantly from 
schist and gneiss. Typically, the surface layer is gravelly 
sandy loam. 


The strongly sloping to steep Cowee soils are on 
knobs, narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, nose slopes, 
and side slopes. These soils are moderately deep to 
soft bedrock and are well drained. They have a loamy 
subsoil and formed in residuum weathered 
predominantly from schist and gneiss. Typically, the 
surface layer is gravelly sandy loam. 

The strongly sloping to very steep Chestnut soils are 
on knobs, very narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, nose 
slopes, and side slopes. These soils are moderately 
deep to soft bedrack and are well drained. They have a 
loamy subsoil and formed in residuum weathered 
predominantly from schist and gneiss. Typically, the 
surface layer is gravelly sandy loam. 

The minor soils include Hayesville, Ashe, Cleveland, 
Edneyville, Saluda, Braddock, Tate, Greenlee, Ostin, 
Reddies, Rosman, and Cullowhee soils. Braddock soils 
are predominantly on colluvial foot slopes. Hayesville 
soils are on strongly sloping ridgetops. Braddock and 
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Hayesville soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. 
Ashe, Cleveland, Edneyville, and Saluda soils are on 
ridgetops and side slopes. Ashe soils are moderately 
deep to hard bedrock. Cleveland soils are shallow to 
hard bedrock. Edneyville soils are very deep. Saluda 
soils are shallow to soft bedrock. Tate soils are on 
stream terraces and foot slopes. Greenlee soils are in 
colluvial valleys and contain large rock fragments 
throughout. The very deep Ostin, Reddies, and Rosman 
soils are on nearly level and gently sloping mountain 
flood plains and in valleys. The depth to gravelly or 
cobbly underlying material is less than 20 inches in 
Ostin soils, ranges from 20 to 40 inches in Reddies 
soils, and is more than 40 inches in Rosman soils. 
Cullowhee soils are on narrow flood plains and are 
somewhat poorly drained. They have gravelly or cobbly 
underlying material at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The main management concerns affecting woodland 
production in areas of the Evard, Cowee, and Chestnut 
soils on slopes greater than 15 percent are a hazard of 
erosion and the equipment limitation, which increase as 
slope increases. A windthrow hazard is an additional 
limitation in all areas of the Cowee and Chestnut soils 
because of the moderate depth to bedrock. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. Operating farm 
equipment is difficult and dangerous in the steep and 
very steep areas. In addition, many areas have 
scattered stones on the surface. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
urban uses in this map unit. As slope increases, surface 
runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. The moderate depth to bedrock in 
the Chestnut and Cowee soils is a limitation affecting 
some urban uses. The scattered stones on the surface 
in many areas are an additional limitation affecting 
some uses. 


3. Chestnut-Ashe-Edneyville 


Strongly sloping to very steep, weil drained and 
somewhat excessively drained soils that have a loamy 
subsoil; on mountain uplands at elevations between 
2,000 and 4,100 feet 


The landscape is characterized by strongly sloping 
and moderately steep mountain ridgetops that are 
separated by steep and very steep mountain side 
slopes. Slopes dominantly range from 8 to 90 percent. 
Streams flow rapidly in winding courses through narrow 
flood plains in the mountain valleys. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. Most 
roads are parallel to the ridgetops or along the contour 
of the side slopes. 


This map unit makes up about 12 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 48 percent Chestnut soils, 16 
percent Ashe soils, 12 percent Edneyville soils, and 24 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The strongly sloping to very steep Chestnut sails are 
on knobs, narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, nose 
slopes, and side slopes. These soils are moderately 
deep to soft bedrock and are well drained. They have a 
loamy subsoil and formed in residuum weathered 
predominantly from schist and gneiss. Typically, the 
surface layer is gravelly sandy loam. 

The strongly sloping to very steep Ashe soils are on 
knobs, very narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, nose 
slopes, and side slopes. These soils are moderately 
deep to hard bedrock and are somewhat excessively 
drained. They have a loamy subsoil and formed in 
residuum weathered predominantly from schist and 
gneiss. Typically, the surface layer is gravelly sandy 
loam. 

The strongly sloping to steep Edneyville soils are on 
the smooth and wide parts of ridgetops and on the 
smooth and low parts of side slopes. These soils are 
very deep and well drained. They have a loamy subsoil 
and formed in residuum weathered predominantly from 
schist and gneiss. Typically, the surface layer is gravelly 
sandy loam. 

The minor soils include Cleveland, Evard, Cowee, 
Saluda, Tate, Cullasaja, Greenlee, Ostin, and 
Cullowhee soils. Cleveland and Saluda soils are on 
ridgetops and side slopes. Cleveland soils are shallow 
to hard bedrock. Saluda soils are shallow to soft 
bedrock. Evard and Cowee soils are on the broader 
ridgetops. Evard soils are very deep. Cowee soils are 
moderately deep. Tate soils are on stream terraces and 
foot slopes. Cullasaja and Greenlee soils contain large 
rock fragments throughout. Cullasaja soils are colluvial 
and in coves. Greenlee soils are in colluvial valleys and 
coves. Ostin soils are on mountain flood plains and 
have gravelly or cobbly underlying material within a 
depth of 20 inches. Cullowhee soils are on narrow flood 
plains, are somewhat poorly drained, and have gravelly 
or cobbly underlying material within a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Rock outcrops also occur in this map unit. 

The main management concerns affecting woodland 
production in areas of the Chestnut, Ashe, and 
Edneyville soils on slopes greater than 15 percent are a 
hazard of erosion and the equipment limitation, which 
increase as slope increases. A windthrow hazard is an 
additional limitation in all areas of the Chestnut and 
Ashe soils because of the moderate depth to bedrock. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. Operating farm 
equipment is difficult and dangerous in the steep and 
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very steep areas. In addition, many areas have 
scattered stones on the surface. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
urban uses in this map unit. As slope increases, surface 
runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. The moderate depth to bedrock in 
the Chestnut and Ashe soils is a limitation affecting 
some urban uses, The scattered stones on the surface 
in many areas are an additional limitation affecting 
some uses. 


4. Evard-Cowee 


Strongly sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy subsoil; on mountain uplands at elevations 
between 1,250 and 2,500 feet 


The landscape is characterized by strongly sloping 
and moderately steep mountain ridgetops that are 
separated by steep mountain side slopes. Slopes 
dominantly range from 6 to 60 percent. Streams flow 
rapidly in winding courses through narrow flood plains 
in the mountain valleys. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A small 
percentage is used for orchards. Most roads are parallel 
to the ridgetops or along the contour of the side slopes. 

This map unit makes up about 14 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 53 percent Evard soils, 22 percent 
Cowee soils, and 25 percent soils of minor extent. 

The strongly sloping to steep Evard soils are on the 
smooth and wide parts of ridgetops and on the smooth 
and low parts of side slopes. These soils are very deep 
and well drained. They have a loamy subsoil and 
formed in residuum weathered predominantly from 
schist and gneiss. Typically, the surface layer is gravelly 
sandy loam. 

The strongly sloping to steep Cowee soils are on 
knobs, narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, nose slopes, 
and side slopes. These soils are moderately deep to 
soft bedrock and are well drained. They have a loamy 
subsoil and formed in residuum weathered 
predominantly from schist and gneiss. Typically, the 
surface layer is gravelly sandy loam. 

The minor soils include Hayesville, Saluda, Chestnut, 
Braddock, Tate, and Cullowhee soils. Hayesville and 
Braddock soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. 
Hayesville soils are on strongly sloping ridgetops. 
Braddock soils are dominantly on colluvial foot slopes. 
Saluda and Chestnut soils are dominantly on side 
slopes and knobs. Saluda soils are shallow to soft 
bedrock. Chestnut soils are moderately deep to soft 
bedrock. Tate soils are on stream terraces and foot 
slopes. Cullowhee soils are on narrow flood plains and 
are somewhat poorly drained. 

The main management concerns affecting woodland 
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production in areas of the Evard and Cowee soils on 
slopes greater than 15 percent are a hazard of erosion 
and the equipment limitation, which increase as slope 
increases. A windthrow hazard is an additional limitation 
in all areas of the Cowee soils because of the moderate 
depth to bedrock. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. Operating farm 
equipment is difficult and dangerous in the steep areas. 
In addition, many areas have scattered stones on the 
surface. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
urban uses in this map unit. As slope increases, surface 
runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. The moderate depth to bedrock in 
the Cowee soils is a limitation affecting some urban 
uses. The scattered stones on the surface in many 
areas are an additional limitation affecting some uses. 


5. Toccoa-Masada 


Nearly level to strongly sloping, well drained soils that 
have loamy underlying material or a predominantly 
clayey subsoil; on piedmont flood plains and high stream 
terraces adjacent to the Yadkin River, Hunting Creek, 
and Lewis Fork Creek 


The landscape is characterized by nearly level and 
gently sloping flood plains and by gently sloping to 
strongly sloping high stream terraces occurring among 
and adjacent to the flood plains (fig. 2). Slopes range 
from 0 to 15 percent. Streams flow in winding courses 
through the broad, piedmont flood plains. 

Most of this map unit is cleared and used as 
cropland or as pasture and hayland. The rest is used as 
woodland. Most roads are parallel to and slightly above 
the flood plains or are slightly raised and across the 
flood plains. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 29 percent Toccoa soils, 22 percent 
Masada soils, and 49 percent soils of minor extent. 

The nearly level Toccoa Soils are on the smooth and 
wide parts of the flood plains, commonly away from the 
riverbanks. These soils are very deep and well drained. 
They have loamy underiying material and formed in 
recent alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is sandy 
loam. 

The gently sloping to strongly sloping Masada soils 
are on broad to narrow ridgetops and side slopes on old 
high stream terraces. These soils are very deep and 
well drained. They have a predominantly clayey subsoil 
and formed in old alluvium derived from surrounding 
uplands. Typically, the surface layer is sandy clay loam. 

The minor soils include Buncombe, Chewacla, State, 
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Dogue, Pacolet, and Rion soils. Buncombe soils are on 
flood plains, generally next to rivers or creeks, and are 
excessively well drained. They have sandy underlying 
material. Chewacla, State, and Dogue soils are on flood 
plains. They have a loamy subsoil. Chewacla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained and are frequently flooded. 
State soils are well drained, and Dogue soils are 
moderately well drained. State and Dogue soils are on 
law terraces. Dogue soils have a predominantly clayey 
subsoil. Pacolet and Rion soils are upland soils on 
adjoining side slopes. 

No major management concerns affect woodland 
management in areas of the Toccoa soils. Seedling 
mortality is a management concern in areas of the 
Masada soils because these soils are eroded and have 
a clayey subsoil. Occasional flooding on the Toccoa 
soils and the predominantly clayey subsoil in the 
Masada soils affect the timing of management 
practices. 

The occasional flooding is a management concern 
affecting crops and pasture in areas of the Toccoa 
soils. A hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in areas of the Masada soils. The 
Masada soils have eroded because of many years of 
cropping and have poor tilth. Some areas are gravelly 
and have equipment limitations. 

Because of the occasional flooding on the Toccoa 
soils, this map unit is unsuited to most urban uses. 
However, some areas directly below the W. Kerr Scott 
Reservoir Dam along the Yadkin River have urban 
buildup. The dam provides flood protection but does not 
eliminate the possibility of floods. The main 
Management concerns affecting urban uses in areas of 
the Masada soils are the gravelly surface layer, the 
hazard of erosion, the clayey subsoil, a moderate 
shrink-swell potential, and low strength in the subsoil. 


6. Tate-Braddock-Rosman-Cullowhee 


Nearly level to moderately steep, well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils that have a loamy or 
predominantly clayey subsoil or underlying material; on 
colluvial fans, foot slopes, and flood plains of mountain 
valleys 


The landscape is characterized by nearly level and 
gently sloping flood plains and streambeds and by 
gently sloping to moderately steep colluvial fans and 
stream terraces adjacent to the flood plains in the 
mountain valleys (fig. 3). Slopes range from 0 to 25 
percent. Streams flow in winding courses through 
narrow to fairly broad flood plains in the mountains. 

Most of this map unit is cleared and used as pasture 
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and hayland or as cropland. The rest is used as 
woodland. Most roads are parallel to and slightly above 
the flood plains and colluvial areas. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 26 percent Tate soils, 19 percent 
Braddock soils, 12 percent Rosman soils, 11 percent 
Cullowhee soils, and 32 percent soils of minor extent. 

The gently sloping to moderately steep Tate soils are 
on foot slopes and fans adjoining flood plains and 
streambeds. These soils are very deep and well 
drained. They have a loamy subsoil and formed in 
colluvium and old alluvium. Typically, the surface layer 
is fine sandy loam. 

The gently sloping to moderately steep Braddock 
soils are on foot slopes and toe slopes adjoining flood 
plains and streambeds. These soils are very deep and 
well drained. They have a predominantly clayey subsoil 
and formed in old colluvium and alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is clay loam. 

The nearly level Rosman soils are generally on broad 
flood plains. These soils are very deep and well 
drained. They have a loamy subsoil and formed in 
recent alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam. 

The nearly level Cullowhee soils are generally on 
broad flood plains and in depressions. These soils are 
very deep and somewhat poorly drained. They have 
loamy underlying material that is underlain by gravelly 
or cobbly material between depths of 20 and 40 inches. 
They formed in recent alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam. 

The minor soils include Greenlee, Ostin, Reddies, 
Evard, Cowee, Chestnut, and Edneyville soils. Greenlee 
sails are in colluvial valleys in the more sloping areas 
and contain large rock fragments throughout. Ostin and 
Reddies soils are on nearly level and gently sloping 
mountain flood plains and in valleys. Ostin soils have 
gravelly or cobbly underlying material within a depth of 
20 inches. Reddies soils are moderately well drained 
and have gravelly or cobbly underlying material 
between depths of 20 and 40 inches. Evard, Cowee, 
Chestnut, and Edneyville soils are dominantly on 
residual side slopes. Evard and Edneyville soils are 
very deep. Cowee and Chestnut soils are moderately 
deep to soft bedrock. 

A hazard of erosion and the equipment limitation, 
which are caused by the slope, are the main 
management concerns affecting woodland management 
in areas of the Tate and Braddock soils. Seedling 
mortality is a management concern in areas of the 
Braddock soils because these soils are eroded and 
have a clayey subsoil. Occasional flooding on the 
Rosman soils affects the timing of management 
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Figure 3.—The relationship of soils and landscape in the Tate-Braddock-Rosman-Cullowhee general sofl map unit. 


practices. Frequent flooding and wetness in areas of 
the Cullowhee soils are also major management 
concerns. 

The main management concern affecting crops and 
pasture in areas of the Tate and Braddock soils is the 
hazard of erosion, which increases as slope increases. 
The Braddock soils have eroded because of many 
years of crapping and have poor tilth. Flooding on the 
Rosman and Cullowhee soils is a major management 
concern affecting cropland. Wetness is also a problem 
in areas of the Cullowhee soils, and drainage is 
necessary for most crops on these soils. 

The slope and the hazard of erosion are the main 
management concerns affecting urban uses in areas of 
the Tate and Braddock soils. A moderate shrink-swell 
potential and low strength in the clayey subsoil are 
additional problems in areas of the Braddock soils. 
Because of the flooding, the Rosman and Cullowhee 
soils are unsuited to most urban uses. 


7. Pacolet-Masada 


Gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained soils 
that have a predominantly clayey subsoil; on piedmont 
uplands and ancient river terraces 


The landscape is characterized by broad, gently 
sloping ridgetops that are separated by strongly sloping 


and moderately steep side slopes. Slopes dominantly 
range from 2 to 25 percent. The drainageways join and 
become creeks that flow through narrow and 
moderately wide flood plains. In some areas they are 
bordered by steep side slopes. 

The less sloping parts of this map unit are mainly 
used as cropland or as pasture and hayland. Areas on 
the steeper side slopes are commonly forested. Most 
roads are parallel to the ridgetops. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 42 percent Pacolet soils, 21 percent 
Masada soils, and 37 percent soils of minor extent. 

The gently sloping to moderately steep Pacolet soils 
are on ridgetops and side slopes. These soils are very 
deep and well drained. They have a predominantly 
clayey subsoil and formed in material weathered from 
gneiss and schist. Typically, the surface layer is eroded 
sandy clay loam on slopes of less than 15 percent and 
sandy loam on slopes greater than 15 percent. 

The gently sloping to strongly sloping Masada soils 
are on broad ridgetops. These soils are very deep and 
well drained. They have a predominantly clayey subsoil 
and formed in old alluvium on high stream terraces. In 
some localized areas only an alluvial cap remains over 
the residual soil material. Typically, the surface layer is 
eroded sandy clay loam. 

The minor soils include Chewacla, Braddock, Tate, 
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Rosman, and Rion soils. Chewacla soils are on flood 
plains and are frequently flooded. Braddock, Tate, and 
Rosman soils are in areas where the mountains join the 
Piedmont. Braddock and Tate soils are on coiluvial 
benches. Rosman soils are on flood plains, commonly 
next to streams, and are well drained. Rion soils are on 
moderately steep and steep side slopes. They have a 
loamy subsoil. Also included are a few small areas of 
soils that have dark red to dark reddish brown topsoil 
and a dark red subsoil. 

The main management concerns affecting woodland 
production in areas of the Pacolet soils on slopes 
greater than 15 percent are a hazard of erosion and the 
equipment limitation, which increase as slope increases. 
Seedling mortality is an additional management concern 
in eroded areas of the Pacolet and Masada soils. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. Most areas of the 
Pacolet and Masada soils have eroded because of 
many years of cropping. In these areas, erosion of the 
topsoil has resulted in poor tilth. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
most urban uses in areas of this map unit that have 
slopes greater than 8 percent. As slope increases, 
surface runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. The high content of clay and low 
strength in the subsoil are additional limitations affecting 
some urban uses in areas of the Pacolet and Masada 
soils. The moderate shrink-swell potential in the subsoil 
is also a limitation in areas of the Masada soils. 


8. Rion-Wedowee 


Strongly sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy or predominantly clayey subsoil; on piedmont 
uplands 


The landscape is characterized by strongly sloping 
ridgetops that are separated by strongly sloping to 
steep side slopes. Slopes dominantly range from 5 to 
60 percent. Creeks flow in winding courses through 
narrow flood plains. 

The less sloping parts of this map unit are mainly 
used as cropland or as pasture and hayland. Areas on 
the steeper side slopes are commonly forested. Most 
roads are parallel to the ridgetops. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 58 percent Rion soils, 10 percent 
Wedowee soils, and 32 percent soils of minor extent. 

The strongly sloping to steep Rion soils are on 
ridgetops and side slopes. These soils are very deep 
and well drained. They have a loamy subsoil and 
formed in residuum weathered predominantly from 
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granitic gneiss and granodiorite. Typically, the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam. 

The strongly sloping Wedowee soils are on the 
broadest part of ridgetops. These soils are very deep 
and well drained. They have a predominantly clayey 
subsoil and formed in residuum weathered 
predominantly from granitic gneiss and granodiorite. 
Typically, the surface layer is sandy loam. 

The minor soils include Chewacla, Ashlar, Pacolet, 
Masada, Tate, and Rosman soils. Chewacla soils are 
on flead plains and are frequently flooded. They are 
somewhat poorly drained. Ashlar soils are on narrow 
side slopes and nose slopes and are moderately deep 
to hard bedrock. Pacolet and Masada soils are on 
ridgetops and side slopes and have a red, 
predominantly clayey subsoil. Pacolet soils are residual. 
Masada soils formed on ancient river terraces. Tate and 
Rosman soils are in areas where the mountains jain the 
Piedmont. Tate soils are on colluvial benches and 
stream terraces. Rosman soils are on flood plains, 
commonly next to streams, and are well drained. 

A hazard of erosion and the equipment limitation, 
which increase as slope increases, are the main 
management concerns affecting woodland production in 
areas of the Rion soils on slopes greater than 15 
percent. No major management concerns affect 
woodland management in areas of the Wedowee soils. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. In addition, 
operating farm equipment is difficult and dangerous in 
steep areas of the Rion soils. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
most urban uses in areas of this map unit that have 
slopes greater than 8 percent. As slope increases, 
surface runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. The high content of clay and low 
strength in the subsoil are additional limitations affecting 
some urban uses in areas of the Wedowee soils. 


9. Chandler-Watauga-Chestnut 


Strongly sloping to very steep, somewhat excessively 
drained and well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; 
on mountain uplands above an elevation of 2,500 feet 


This map unit is located on the crest of the piedmont 
escarpment of the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the 
northwestern part of Wilkes County. The landscape is 
characterized by strongly sloping and moderately steep 
mountain ridgetops that are separated by steep and 
very steep mountain side slopes. Slopes range from 8 
to 90 percent. Creeks and streams flow in winding 
courses through narrow depressions. Most of the soils 
in this unit are micaceous. 
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Most of this map unit is used as woodland. Most 
roads are parallel to the ridgetops or along the contour 
of the side slopes. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of Wilkes 
County. It is about 26 percent Chandler soils, 26 
percent Watauga soils, 24 percent Chestnut soils, and 
24 percent soils of minor extent. 

The steep and very steep Chandler soils are 
commonly on dissected side slopes. These soils are 
very deep and somewhat excessively drained. They 
have a loamy subsoil and formed in residuum 
weathered predominantly from mica gneiss and mica 
schist. Typically, the surface layer is gravelly fine sandy 
loam. 

The strongly sloping and moderately steep Watauga 
soils are on the smooth and wide parts of ridgetops and 
on the smooth and upper parts of side slopes. These 
soils are very deep and well drained. They have a 
laamy subsoil and formed in residuum weathered 
predominantly from mica gneiss and mica schist. 
Typically, the surface layer is loam. 

The strongly sloping to very steep Chestnut soils are 
commonly on dissected side slopes. These soils are 
moderately deep to soft bedrock and are well drained. 
They have a loamy subsoil and formed in residuum 
weathered predominantly from mica gneiss and mica 
schist. Typically, the surface layer is gravelly sandy 
loam. 

The minor soils include Ashe, Edneyville, and Tate 
soils. Ashe soils are on knobs and side slopes. They 
are moderately deep to hard bedrock. Edneyville soils 
are in the smoother areas on ridgetops and side slopes 


and are very deep. Tate soils are on colluvial stream 
terraces, on foot slopes, and in small drainageways. 

The main management concerns affecting woodland 
production in areas of the Chandler, Watauga, and 
Chestnut soils on slopes greater than 15 percent are a 
hazard of erosion and the equipment limitation, which 
increase as slope increases. Because of the slope, the 
high content of mica in the Chandler and Watauga soils 
can cause high erodibility in unvegetated areas and 
instability in cut slopes. A windthrow hazard is an 
additional limitation in all areas of the Chestnut soils 
because of the moderate depth to bedrock. 

The hazard of erosion, which increases as slope 
increases, is the main management concern affecting 
crops and pasture in this map unit. The Chandler and 
Watauga soils tend to erode and are severely subject to 
gullying because of the high content of mica. Operating 
farm equipment is difficult and dangerous in the steep 
and very steep areas. In addition, some areas have 
scattered stones on the surface. 

The slope is the main management concern affecting 
urban uses in this map unit. As slope increases, surface 
runoff and the hazard of erosion increase in 
unvegetated areas. Because of the slope, the high 
content of mica in the Chandler and Watauga soils can 
cause high erodibility in unvegetated areas and 
instability in cut slopes. The moderate depth to bedrock 
in the Chestnut soils is a limitation affecting some urban 
uses. The scattered stones on the surface in some 
areas are an additional limitation affecting some urban 
uses. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units delineated on the detailed maps at the 
back of this survey represent the soils or miscellaneous 
areas in the survey area. The map unit descriptions in 
this section, along with the maps, can be used to 
determine the suitability and potential of a unit for 
specific uses. They also can be used to plan the 
management needed for those uses. More information 
about each map unit is given under the heading “Use 
and Management of the Soils.” 

A map unit delineation on a map represents an area 
dominated by one or more major kinds of soil or 
miscellaneous areas. A map unit is identified and 
named according to the taxonomic classification of the 
dominant soils or miscellaneous areas. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for 
the properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, 
the soils and miscellaneous areas are natural 
phenomena, and they have the characteristic variability 
of all natural phenomena. Thus, the range of some 
observed properties may extend beyond the limits 
defined for a taxonomic class. Areas of soils of a single 
taxonomic class rarely, if ever, can be mapped without 
including areas of other taxonomic classes. 
Consequently, every map unit is made up of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas for which it is named and some 
“included” areas that belong to other taxonomic 
classes. 

Most included soils have properties similar to those 
of the dominant soil or soils in the map unit, and thus 
they do not affect use and management. These are 
called noncontrasting, or similar, inclusions. They may 
or may not be mentioned in the map unit description. 
For example, the map unit Chestnut-Edneyville 
complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, stony, would likely 
include small areas that have slopes of less than 8 
percent or more than 25 percent and areas that have 
fewer or more stones than are required for the 
classification “stony.” Generally, only those inclusions 
that are significant to use and management or that add 
to the user's understanding of the map unit concept are 
discussed. 

Some included soils and miscellaneous areas have 
properties and behavioral characteristics divergent 


enough to affect use or to require different 
management. These are called contrasting, or 
dissimilar, inclusions. They generally are in small areas 
and could not be mapped separately because of the 
scale used. Some small areas of strongly contrasting 
soils or miscellaneous areas are identified by a special 
symbol on the maps. The included areas of soils or 
miscellaneous areas are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few included areas may not have been 
observed, and consequently they are not mentioned in 
the descriptions, especially where the pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all the soils and miscellaneous 
areas on the landscape. 

The presence of included areas in a map unit in no 
way diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the data. 
The objective of mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes but rather to separate the landscape 
into landforms or landform segments that have similar 
use and management requirements. The delineation of 
such segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but if 
intensive use of small areas is planned, onsite 
investigation is needed to define and locate the soils 
and miscellaneous areas. 

An identifying symbol precedes the map unit name in 
the map unit descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the unit and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer, all the soils of a series have major 
horizons that are similar in composition, thickness, and 
arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer, slope, stoniness, degree of erosion, and other 
characteristics that affect their use. On the basis of 
such differences, a soil series is divided into so/f 
phases, Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 
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to 15 percent slopes, eroded, is a phase of the Pacolet 
series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils or miscellaneous areas. These map units are 
complexes, associations, or undifferentiated groups. 

A complex consists of two or more soils or 
miscellaneous areas in such an intricate pattern or in 
such small areas that they cannot be shown separately 
on the maps. The pattern and proportion of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas are somewhat similar in all areas. 
Evard-Cowee complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, stony, 
is an example. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such 
areas have little or no soil material and support little or 
no vegetation. Pits, quarries, is an example. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent 
of each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of 
Tables”) give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils 
or miscellaneous areas. 


BhC—Bethlehem-Hibriten complex, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of moderately deep, well 
drained Bethlehem and Hibriten soils on gently sloping 
to strongly sloping piedmont ridges and side slopes in 
the northeastern part of Wilkes County. The Bethlehem 
soil is on the broad parts of ridgetops. The Hibriten soil 
is in the more sloping areas. Commonly, both soils 
occur in the same landscape position. Individual areas 
are irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 80 
acres in size. This unit is about 60 percent Bethlehem 
soil and 30 percent Hibriten soil. The two soils occur as 
areas so intricately mixed that it is not practical to 
separate them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Bethlehem soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 


loam 


Subsurface layer: 
4 to 10 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy 


loam 


Subsoil- 
10 to 15 inches—yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
15 to 30 inches—yellowish red clay 


Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered sillimanite schist 


The Bethlehem soil has moderate permeability. 
Surface runoff is moderate to rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to soft weathered bedrock 
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ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock is greater than 60 inches. The 
high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction 
is very strongly acid or strongly acid unless the soil is 
limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Hibriten soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark yellowish brown very cobbly 
sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
4 to 12 inches—yellowish brown very cobbly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 30 inches—reddish yellow very cobbly sandy 
clay loam 


Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered sillimanite schist 


The Hibriten soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is medium or rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
greater than 40 inches. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Rion and Pacolet soils. These soils have fewer rock 
fragments than the Bethlehem and Hibriten soils. They 
are very deep and are on the smooth parts of ridgetops 
and side slopes. Rion soils have a loamy subsoil, and 
Pacolet soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. Also 
included are some small areas that do not have soft 
weathered bedrock within a depth of 40 inches and 
some areas of rock outcrops. Contrasting inclusions 
Make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A small 
acreage is used as cropland or as pasture and hayland. 
These Bethlehem and Hibriten soils are moderately 

suited to woodland. Overstory trees are chestnut oak, 
Virginia pine, black oak, white oak, scarlet oak, hickory, 
shortleaf pine, eastern white pine, and red maple. 
Understory vegetation includes sourwood, flowering 
dogwood, American holly, sassafras, red cedar, 
greenbrier, honeysuckle, wild grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. The slope, the depth to bedrock, and rock 
fragments on the surface are the main limitations. The 
hazard of erosion and the equipment limitation are 
greater in the strongly sloping areas. Logging roads and 
skid trails should be installed on the contour. Water 
bars help to control the flow of water along roads. 
Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of 
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exposed soil help to control erosion. The depth to 
bedrock causes a moderate hazard of windthrow, which 
particularly affects trees that have a taproot, such as 
pines. The rock fragments in the soils and the depth to 
bedrock limit the amount of water available for plant 
growth and increase seedling mortality rates. 

These soils are poorly suited to cropland. The slope, 
droughtiness, the content and size of rack fragments, 
and the hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

These soils are moderately suited to pasture and 
hayland. The slope, the content and size of rock 
fragments, and droughtiness are the main limitations. 
The slope causes a hazard of erosion that affects the 
permanent establishment of vegetation. The rock 
fragments and the depth to bedrock can limit the 
amount of water available for plant growth. They can 
also hinder mowing operations. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. 
The depth to bedrock, the content and size of rock 
fragments, and the slope are the main limitations. The 
depth to bedrock and the rock fragments affect the ease 
of digging, filling, and compacting the soils. Strongly 
sloping areas require more cutting and filling and more 
detailed site planning. The high content of clay and tow 
strength in the subsoil of the Bethlehem soil are 
additional limitations. Where the soils are used for 
septic tank absorption fields, the moderate permeability 
in the predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome 
by increasing the size of the absorption area. Mixing the 
soils with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soils for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing 
a gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for 
roads improves trafficability for year-round use. Careful 
onsite examination is needed. 

The capability subclass is IVe in areas of the 
Bethlehem soil and Vis in areas of the Hibriten soil. 
Based on chestnut oak as the indicator species, the 
woodland ordination symbol is 3D in areas of both soils. 


BrB2—Braddock clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This gently sloping, very deep, well drained soil 
is on high stream terraces and toe slopes along many 
of the streams and coves in the mountains. Individual 
areas are mainly somewhat elongated and range from 
about 4 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Braddock soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—reddish brown clay loam 


Subsoil: 
6 to 22 inches—red clay loam 
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22 to 42 inches—dark red clay 
42 to 60 inches—red clay loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium in bare and unprotected areas. Good tilth is 
difficult to maintain because of the high content of clay, 
a low content of organic matter, and poor soil structure 
in the surface layer. The surface layer, if unvegetated, 
crusts after rains. If the soil is worked when wet, clods 
form and are difficult to crush. Crusting and clods 
interfere with seed germination. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is moderate. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Tate, Evard, and Cowee soils. The loamy Tate soils are 
in low areas. Evard and Cowee soils formed in place. 
They are in the higher landscape positions at the base 
of the uplands. They have a loamy subsoil. Also 
included are soils that are rarely flooded in areas next 
to flood plains, soils that have gravelly strata at or 
below the surface, soils that have a red loamy subsoil, 
and small areas of soils similar to the Braddock soil. 
These similar soils include some slightly eroded 
Braddock soils that have a surface layer of loam in 
uncultivated areas and soils that have a brown subsoil. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as pasture and hayland 
or as cropland. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This Braddock soil is well suited to woodiand. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, northern red oak, white 
oak, red maple, eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and 
Virginia pine. Understory vegetation includes greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, 
American holly, flowering dogwood, and wild grape. 
Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil and the 
texture of the topsoil are the main limitations affecting 
woodland management. The depth to the predominantly 
clayey subsoil increases equipment limitations. The 
surface layer of clay loam increases seedling mortality 
rates. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The texture of the 
topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. The surface layer of clay loam may form 
clods if the soil is tilled when it is too wet. In addition, 
seed germination may not be uniform across the field. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, 
cover crops, crop residue management, grassed 
waterways, and field borders help to improve tilth, 
conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce offsite 
damage caused by sediments. 
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This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. The 
surface layer of clay loam may be a limitation affecting 
the establishment of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in gaod 
condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The high content of clay, moderate shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength in the subsoil are the main 
limitations. Where the soil is used for septic tank 
absorption fields, the slower percolation rate of the 
predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area. Designing 
roads, foundations, and footings that allow for the 
shrinking and swelling of the subsoil, diverting runoff 
away from buildings, and backfilling with material that 
has a low shrink-swell potential help to prevent 
structural damage. Mixing the soil with sand and gravel 
and providing proper compaction increase the strength 
and stability of the soil for use as a base for roads and 
streets. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Ille. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 6C. 


BrD2—Braddock clay loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. This strongly sloping and moderately steep, 
very deep, well drained soil is on high stream terraces 
and toe slopes along many of the streams and coves in 
the mountains. Individual areas are mainly somewhat 
elongated and range from about 4 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Braddock soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—reddish brown clay loam 


Subsoil: 
6 to 22 inches—red clay loam 
22 to 42 inches—dark red clay 
42 to 60 inches—red clay loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
rapid in bare and unprotected areas. Good tilth is 
difficult to maintain because of the high content of clay, 
a low content of organic matter, and poor soil structure 
in the surface layer. The surface layer, if unvegetated, 
crusts after rains. If the soil is worked when wet, clods 
form and are difficult to crush. Crusting and clods 
interfere with seed germination. The shrink-sweil 
potential of the subsoil is moderate. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 
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Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Tate, Evard, and Cowee soils. The loamy Tate soils are 
in jow areas. Evard and Cowee soils formed in place. 
They are in the higher landscape positions at the base 
of the uplands. They have a loamy subsoil. Also 
included are some soils that have gravelly strata at or 
below the surface, soils that have a red loamy subsoil, 
and small areas of soils similar to the Braddock soil. 
These similar soils include some slightly eroded 
Braddock soils that have a surface layer of loam in 
uncultivated areas and soils that have a brown subsoil. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as pasture and hayland 
or as woodland. 

This Braddock soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, northern red oak, white 
oak, red maple, eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and 
Virginia pine. Understory vegetation includes greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, 
American holly, flowering dogwood, and wild grape. The 
slope, depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil, and 
the texture of the topsoil are the main limitations 
affecting woodland management. The equipment 
limitation is greater on slopes of more than 15 percent, 
and erosion is a hazard in these areas. Logging roads 
and skid trails should be installed on the contour. Water 
bars help to control the flow of water along roads. 
Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of 
exposed soil help to control erosion. Depth to the 
predominantly clayey subsoil increases equipment 
limitations. The surface layer of clay loam increases 
seedling mortality rates. 

In areas that have slopes of less than 15 percent, 
this soil is moderately suited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The texture 
of the topsoil, the hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. Areas that have slopes of more than 15 
percent have a greater hazard of erosion, are poorly 
suited to most field crops, and need special 
consideration. The surface ‘ayer of clay loam may form 
clods if the soil is tilled when it is too wet. In addition, 
seed germination may not be uniform across the field. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, 
cover crops, crop residue management, grassed 
waterways, and field borders help to improve tilth, 
conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce offsite 
damage caused by sediments. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
The surface layer of clay loam and the slope may 
adversely affect the establishment of sod. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 
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In areas that have slopes of less than 15 percent, 
this soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. The 
high content of clay, moderate shrink-swell potential, 
and low strength in the subsoil and the slope are the 
main limitations. Where the soil is used for the septic 
tank absorption fields, the slower percolation rate of the 
predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area. Designing 
roads, foundations, and footings that allow for the 
shrinking and swelling of the subsoil, diverting runoff 
away from buildings, and backfilling with material that 
has a low shrink-sweil potential help to prevent 
structural damage. Mixing the soil with sand and gravel 
and providing proper compaction increase the strength 
and stability of the soil for use as a base for roads and 
streets. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. Areas that have slopes of more than 15 
percent are poorly suited to urban uses and need 
special consideration because limitations in these areas 
are significantly higher. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 5R. 


BuB-—-Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes, occastonaily flooded. This nearly level and 
gently sloping, very deep, excessively drained soil is on 
piedmont flood plains adjacent to the larger streams in 
Wilkes County. Individual areas are mainly long and 
narrow and range from about 4 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Buncombe soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—dark yellowish brown loamy sand 


Underlying material: 
8 to 18 inches—dark yellowish brown loamy sand 
18 to 60 inches—very pale brown and yellowish 
brown sand 


This soil has rapid permeability. Surface runoff is 
slow in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the underlying material is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. The soil is occasionally flooded 
for very brief periods. Soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Toccoa and Chewacla soils. These soils have loamy 
horizons extending to a depth of 40 inches or more. 
Toccoa soils are farther from stream channels than the 
Buncombe soil, commonly in the slightly lower 
landscape positions. Chewacla soils are somewhat 
poorly drained and are in depressions. Also included 
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are a few borrow areas used for sand. Unless 
reshaped, the borrow areas consist of smail pits or 
mounds. Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 
percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A small 
acreage is used for cultivated crops or pasture. 

This Buncombe soil is moderately suited to 
woodland. Overstory trees are American sycamore, 
green ash, red maple, yellow-popiar, black walnut, river 
birch, and black willow. Understory vegetation includes 
alder, American hornbeam, black cherry, greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, blackberry, switchcane, poison ivy, and 
wild grape. The texture of the surface layer is the main 
limitation. The sandy texture causes moderate 
equipment limitations. It also increases seedling 
mortality rates because the soil has a low moisture- 
holding capacity. Occasional flooding can limit planting 
or harvesting activities. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. Droughtiness, 
leaching of nutrients, and the occasional flooding are 
probiems. Returning crop residue to the soil and 
planting winter cover crops increase the content of 
organic matter and thus improve soil fertility, the soil 
moisture-holding capacity, and tilth. Split applications of 
fertilizer may offset the effects of leaching. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
Droughtiness and the occasional flooding are problems. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment 
of grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is unsuited to most urban uses. The 
occasional flooding is a severe limitation. Some areas 
of urban buildup are near the W. Kerr Scott Reservoir 
Dam along the Yadkin River. This flood-control structure 
reduces the frequency of flooding but does not 
eliminate the possibility of floods. 

The capability subclass is Vw. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland symbol is 
8s. 


CdF—Chandler gravelly fine sandy loam, 25 to 80 
percent slopes. This steep and very steep, very deep, 
somewhat excessively drained soil is on side slopes 
near the Biue Ridge escarpment in the mountains. 
Individual areas are irregular in shape and range from 
about 10 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Chandler soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark brown gravelly fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
6 to 24 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy loam 
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Underlying material: 
24 to 40 inches—light olive brown loamy sand 
40 to 60 inches—multicolored loamy sand 


This soil has moderately rapid permeability. Surface 
runoff is very rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 


strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 


Areas on some side slopes have a hazard of slippage 
because of the high content of mica. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Watauga, Chestnut, Ashe, and 
Edneyville soils. The finer textured Watauga soils are 
on benches and smooth side slopes and ridgetops. 
Chestnut, Ashe, and Edneyville soils have less mica 
than the Chandler soil. Chestnut soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches, and 
Ashe soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Chestnut and Ashe soils occur 
randomly throughout the map unit. Also included are 
areas of rock outcrops and a few areas that have 
stones on the surface. Contrasting inclusions make up 
about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Chandler soil is moderately suited to the 
production of trees. Overstory trees include white oak, 
scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, black locust, chestnut oak, 
northern red oak, hickory, red maple, Virginia pine, 
black gum, pitch pine, and eastern white pine. 
Understory plants include rhododendron, mountain 
laurel, blueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser 
magnolia, Christmas fern, and greenbrier. The slope is 
the main limitation affecting woodland management. As 
slope increases, the equipment limitation and the 
hazard of erosion increase. Logging roads and skid 
trails should be installed on the contour. Water bars 
help to control the flow of water along roads. Applying 
lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil 
help to control erosion. 

This soil is unsuited to most cultivated crops. The 
slope and the hazard of erosion are the main 
limitations. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to pasture and 
hayland. The slope and the hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. As slope increases, the equipment 
limitation increases. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and timely deferment of grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition. 
Areas that have slopes of more than 50 percent are 
unsuited to pasture and hayland. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to most urban 
uses because of the slope, the high content of mica, 
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and the hazard of erosion. The hazard of slippage 
caused by the high content of mica increases as slope 
increases. The use of areas of this map unit for building 
site development should be carefully considered. Areas 
that have slopes of more than 50 percent are unsuited 
to urban uses. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on eastern 
white pine as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 11R. 


CeD—Chestnut-Ashe complex, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes, very stony. This map unit consists of a 
moderately deep, well drained Chestnut soil and a 
moderately deep, somewhat excessively drained Ashe 
soil. These soils are on strongly sloping and moderately 
steep ridgetops in the mountains. The Chestnut soil is 
typically on the smooth and wide parts of ridgetops. The 
Ashe soil is typically on knobs and the narrow parts of 
tidgetops. In many areas both soils occur in the same 
landscape position. Rock fragments on the surface 
range from boulders to cobbles, average 1 foot in 
diameter, and are about 3 to 25 feet apart. Individual 
areas are long and narrow or irregularly shaped and 
range from about 5 to 200 acres or more in size. This 
unit is about 50 percent Chestnut soil and 35 percent 
Ashe soil. The two soils occur as areas so intricately 
mixed that it is not practical to separate them in 
mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Chestnut soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
2 to 10 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
10 to 24 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
24 to 32 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Bearock: 
32 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Chestnut soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
greater than 40 inches. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Ashe soil are as follaws— 
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Surface layer: 
0 ta 4 inches—olive brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 25 inches—light olive brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
25 to 35 inches—white loamy sand 


Bedrock: 
35 inches-—-hard unweathered granodiorite 


The Ashe soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to hard unweathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 
feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Edneyville, Chandler, Cleveland, 
and Cowee soils. The very deep Edneyville soils are on 
the broad and smooth parts of ridgetops. The 
micaceous Chandler soils occur near the crests of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where the soil-forming rock is 
mica gneiss or mica schist. Chandler soils are very 
deep. The shallow Cleveland soils are on knobs. The 
finer textured Cowee soils occur randomly throughout 
the map unit. Also included are areas scattered 
throughout the map unit that are very bouldery or have 
rock outcrops and, mostly in the western and 
northwestern parts of the county, soils that have a high 
content of mica and that have soft weathered bedrock 
at a depth of 20 to 40 inches or 40 to 60 inches. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Chestnut and Ashe soils are moderately suited 
to the production of trees. Overstory trees include 
scarlet oak, black oak, northern red oak, chestnut oak, 
white oak, yellow-poplar, pitch pine, Table Mountain 
pine, Virginia pine, and eastern white pine. Understory 
plants include mountain laurel, rhodoadendron, 
blueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, greenbrier, 
azalea, wild grape, and galax. The slope and the depth 
to bedrock are the main limitations. A hazard of erosion 
and equipment limitations are greater on the moderately 
steep slopes. Logging roads and skid trails should be 
installed on the contour. Water bars help to control the 
flow of water along roads. Applying lime and fertilizer 
and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to control 
erosion. The depth to bedrock causes a moderate 
hazard of windthrow. Droughtiness increases seedling 
mortality rates in areas of the Ashe soil. 

These soils are poorly suited to cropland and to 
pasture and hayland because of the slope, the depth to 
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bedrock, and rock fragments on the surface. The slope 
causes a severe hazard of erosion. The depth to 
bedrock limits the thickness of the root zone and the 
amount of water available for plant growth. Because of 
the rock fragments on the surface, cultivation is 
impractical and mowing is difficult. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. 
The slope, the depth to bedrock, and rock fragments on 
the surface are limitations. 

The capability subclass is Vle. Based on chestnut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 4R in areas of the Chestnut soil and 3A in 
areas of the Ashe soil. 


CeF—Chestnut-Ashe complex, 25 to 90 percent 
slopes, very stony. This map unit consists of a 
moderately deep, well drained Chestnut soil and a 
moderately deep, somewhat excessively drained Ashe 
soil on steep and very steep ridgetops and side slopes 
in the mountains. The Chestnut soil is on the smooth 
and low parts of side slopes. The Ashe soil is on very 
narrow ridgetops, shoulder slopes, and bluffs adjacent 
to streams. In many areas both soils occur in the same 
landscape position. Rock fragments on the surface 
range from boulders to cabbles, average 1 foot in 
diameter, and are about 3 to 25 feet apart. Individual 
areas are long and narrow or irregularly shaped and 
range from about 5 to 1,000 acres or more in size. This 
unit is about 45 percent Chestnut soil and 35 percent 
Ashe soil. The two soils Occur as areas so intricately 
mixed that it is not practical to separate them in 
mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Chestnut soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
2 to 10 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
10 to 24 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
24 to 32 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Bedrock: 
32 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Chestnut soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surtace runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to soft weathered bedrock 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock is more than 40 inches. The high 
water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction 
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ranges from very strongly acid to moderately acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Ashe soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—olive brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 25 inches—light olive brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
25 to 35 inches—white loamy sand 


Bedrock: 
35 inches—hard unweathered granodiorite 


The Ashe soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Edneyville, Cleveland, Cullasaja, 
Greenlee, Ostin, Chandler, and Cowee soils. The very 
deep Edneyville soils are on the broad and smooth 
parts of ridgetops. The shallow Cleveland soils are on 
knobs. The colluvial Cullasaja, Greenlee, and Ostin 
soils are along drainageways, on benches, and on foot 
slopes. The micaceous Chandler soils occur near the 
crests of the Blue Ridge Mountains, where the soil- 
forming rock is mica gneiss or mica schist. They are 
very deep. The finer textured Cowee soils occur 
randomly throughout the map unit. Also included are 
areas scattered throughout the map unit that are very 
bouldery or have rock outcrops and, mostly in the 
western and northwestern parts of the county, soils that 
have a high content of mica and that have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches or 40 
to 60 inches. Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 
percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Chestnut and Ashe soils are poorly suited to 
the production of trees. Overstory trees include scarlet 
oak, black oak, chestnut oak, white oak, pitch pine, 
Table Mountain pine, Virginia pine, eastern white pine, 
yellow-poplar, northern red oak, biack locust, and black 
birch. Understory plants include mountain laurel, 
rhododendron, blueberry, sourwood, Fraser magnolia, 
flowering dogwood, azalea, greenbrier, wild grape, and 
galax. The slope and the depth to bedrock are the main 
limitations. The hazard of erosion and equipment 
limitations are greater on the steep and very steep 
slopes. Extreme caution should be used when operating 
vehicles on these slopes. Logging roads and skid trails 
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should be installed on the contour. Water bars help to 
control the flow of water along roads. Specialized 
logging practices, such as cable logging, can reduce 
the potential for erosion and eliminate the need for most 
skid trails and logging roads. Applying lime and fertilizer 
and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to control 
erosion. The depth to bedrock causes a moderate 
hazard of windthrow. Droughtiness increases seedling 
mortality rates in areas of the Ashe soil. 

These soils are unsuited to cropland and generally 
are poorly suited to pasture and hayland because of the 
slope, the depth to bedrock, and rock fragments on the 
surface. The slope causes a severe hazard of erosion. 
The depth to bedrock limits the thickness of the root 
zone and the amount of water available for plant 
growth. Because of the rock fragments on the surface, 
cultivation is impractical and mowing is difficult. Areas 
that have slopes of more than 50 percent are unsuited 
to pasture and hayland. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to most urban 
uses. The slope, the depth to bedrock, and rock 
fragments on the surface are limitations. Areas that 
have slopes of more than 50 percent are unsuited to 
urban uses, 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on chestnut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 4R in areas of the Chestnut soil and 3A in 
areas of the Ashe soil. 


ChD—Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 8 to 25 
percent slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a 
moderately deep, well drained Chestnut soil and a very 
deep, well drained Edneyville soil. These soils are on 
strongly sloping and moderately steep ridgetops in 
mountainous areas in the northern and western parts of 
Wilkes County. The Chestnut soil is on knobs and the 
narrow parts of ridgetops. The Edneyville soil is on the 
smooth and wide parts of ridgetops. Commonly, both 
soils occur in the same landscape position. Rock 
fragments on the surface range from boulders to 
cobbles, average 1 foot in diameter, and are about 25 
to 80 feet apart. Individual areas are long and narrow or 
irregular in shape and range from about 5 to more than 
300 acres in size. This unit is about 55 percent 
Chestnut soil and 30 percent Edneyville soil. The two 
soils occur as areas so intricately mixed that it is not 
practical to separate them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Chestnut soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
2 to 10 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
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Subsoil: 
10 to 24 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
24 to 32 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Bedrock: 
32 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Chestnut soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is more 
than 40 inches. The high water table is below a depth 
of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Edneyville soil are as follaws— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches-—-very dark grayish brown gravelly 
sandy loam 
2 to 5 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
5 to 27 inches—brown loam 


Underlying material: 
27 to 42 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—pale brown loamy sand 


The Edneyville soil has moderately rapid 
permeability. Surface runoff is rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 
inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Ashe, Edneytown, Chandler, 
Evard, and Cowee soils. Ashe soils have hard 
unweathered rock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They 
are on knobs and at the end of ridges. Edneytown soils 
have a subsoil that is finer textured than that of the 
Chestnut and Edneyville soils. They are on fiat, broad 
ridges. The micaceous Chandler soils occur near the 
crests of the Blue Ridge Mountains, where the soil- 
forming rock is mica gneiss or mica schist. They are 
very deep. The finer textured Evard and Cowee soils 
are at the lower elevations. Also included are scattered 
areas that are very stony or very bouldery and, in the 
western and northwestern parts of the county, soils that 
have a high content of mica and that have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches or 40 
to 60 inches. Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 
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Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Chestnut and Edneyville soils are moderately 
suited to the production of trees. Overstory trees 
include northern red oak, white oak, black oak, scarlet 
oak, yellow-poplar, black locust, chestnut oak, hickory, 
black birch, pitch pine, Table Mountain pine, Virginia 
Pine, and eastern white pine. Understory plants include 
mountain laurel, rhododendron, blueberry, sourwood, 
flowering dogwood, Fraser magnolia, blackgum, and 
galax. The slope is the main limitation affecting 
woodland management. The hazard of erosion and 
equipment limitations are greater on the moderately 
steep slopes. Logging roads and skid trails should be 
installed on the contour. Water bars help to control the 
flow of water along roads. Applying lime and fertilizer 
and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to control 
erosion. The depth to bedrock causes a moderate 
hazard of windthrow in areas of the Chestnut soil. 

These soils are poorly suited to cropland because of 
the slope and rock fragments on the surface. The slope 
causes a severe hazard of erosion. Because of the rock 
fragments on the surface, cultivation is impractical. The 
depth to bedrock limits the thickness of the root zone 
and the amount of water available for plant growth in 
areas of the Chestnut soil. 

These soils are moderately suited to pasture and 
hayland. The slope and rock fragments on the surface 
can be limitations. The slope causes a severe hazard of 
erosion. Because of the rock fragments on the surface, 
mowing is difficult. The depth to bedrock limits the 
thickness of the root zone and the amount of water 
available for plant growth in areas of the Chestnut soil. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. 
The slope is the main limitation. The use of this map 
unit for building site development, such as summer 
homes, should be carefully considered. Most areas that 
have slopes of more than 15 percent require substantial 
cutting and filling. Areas of the Edneyville soil may be 
used for septic tank absorption fields if the fields are 
properly installed and designed. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. The depth to bedrock is an additional 
limitation in areas of the Chestnut soil. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on chestnut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 4R in areas of the Chestnut soil. Based on 
northern red oak as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol! is 4R in areas of the Edneyville soil. 


ChE—Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 25 to 60 
percent slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a 
moderately deep, well drained Chestnut soil and a very 
deep, well drained Edneyville soil. These soils are on 
steep ridgetops in mountainous areas in the northern 
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and western parts of Wilkes County. The Chestnut soil 
is on narrow ridgetops, very steep shoulder slopes, and 
bluffs adjacent to streams. The Edneyville soil is on the 
smooth and low parts of side slopes. Commonly, both 
soils occur in the same landscape position. Rock 
fragments on the surface range from boulders to 
cobbles, average 1 foot in diameter, and are about 25 
to 80 feet apart. Individual areas are long and narrow or 
irregular in shape and range from about 10 to more 
than 1,000 acres in size. This unit is about 60 percent 
Chestnut soil and 25 percent Edneyville soil. The two 
soils occur as areas so intricately mixed that it is not 
practical to separate them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Chestnut soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
2 to 10 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
10 to 24 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
24 to 32 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Bedrock: 
32 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Chestnut soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to soft weathered bedrock 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock is more than 40 inches. The high 
water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to moderately acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Edneyville soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—very dark grayish brown gravelly 
sandy loam 
2 to 5 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
5 to 27 inches—brown loam 


Underlying material: 
27 to 42 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—pale brown loamy sand 


The Edneyville soil has moderately rapid 
permeability. Surface runoff is rapid or very rapid in 
bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential 
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of the subsoil ig low. The depth to bedrock is greater 
than 5 feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 
feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Ashe, Chandler, Greenlee, 
Cullasaja, Ostin, Evard, and Cowee soils. Ashe soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. They are on knobs and at the end of ridges. 
The micaceous Chandler soils occur near the crests of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, where the soil-forming rock 
is mica gneiss or mica schist. They are very deep. The 
colluvial Greenlee and Cullasaja soils and the alluvial 
Ostin soils are along drainageways, on benches, and on 
foot slopes. The finer textured Evard and Cowee soils 
are at the lower elevations. Also included are scattered 
areas of very stony or very bouldery soils and, in the 
western and northwestern parts of the county, soils that 
have a high content of mica and have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches or 40 to 60 
inches. Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Chestnut and Edneyville soils are moderately 
suited to the production of trees. Overstory trees 
include northern red oak, white oak, scarlet oak, yellow- 
poplar, black locust, black oak, chestnut oak, hickory, 
black birch, pitch pine, Table Mountain pine, Virginia 
pine, and eastern white pine, Understory plants include 
mountain laurel, rhododendron, blueberry, sourwood, 
flowering dogwood, Fraser magnolia, blackgum, and 
galax. The slope is the main limitation affecting 
woodland management. It causes a severe hazard of 
erosion and severe equipment limitations. Logging 
roads and skid trails should be installed on the contour. 
Water bars help to control the flow of water along 
toads. Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas 
of exposed soil help to control erosion. The depth to 
bedrock causes a moderate hazard of windthrow in 
areas of the Chestnut soil. 

These soils are unsuited to cropland because of the 
slope and rock fragments on the surface. The slope 
causes a severe hazard of erosion. Because of the rock 
fragments on the surface, cultivation is impractical. The 
depth to bedrock limits the thickness of the root zone 
and the amount of water available for plant growth in 
areas of the Chestnut soil. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to pasture 
and hayland because of the slope and rock fragments 
on the surface. The slope causes a Severe hazard of 
erosion. Because of the slope and rock fragments on 
the surface, mowing is difficult. The depth to bedrock 
limits the thickness of the root zone and the amount of 
water available for plant growth in areas of the Chestnut 
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soil. Areas that have slopes of more than 50 percent 
are unsuited to pasture and hayland. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to urban 
uses. The slope is the main limitation. The use of this 
map unit for building site development, such as summer 
homes, should be carefully considered. The soils 
require substantial cutting and filling. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. The depth to bedrock is an additional 
limitation in areas of the Chestnut soil. Areas that have 
slopes of more than 50 percent are unsuited to urban 
uses. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on chesinut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 4R in areas of the Chestnut soil. Based on 
northern red oak as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 4R in areas of the Edneyville soil. 


CkA—Chewacla loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded. This nearly level, very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on flood plains on the 
Piedmont. Individual areas are mainly long and narrow 
and range from about 4 to 250 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Chewacla soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—brown loam 
2 to 8 inches-—yellowish brown loam 


Subsoil: 

8 to 18 inches—light yellowish brown silty clay loam 

18 to 30 inches—pale brown loam that has light 
brownish gray and brownish yellow mottles 

30 to 38 inches—pale brown silt loam that has light 
brownish gray and brownish yellow mottles 

38 to 50 inches—light brownish gray silt loam that 
has yellowish brown mottles 


Underlying material: 
50 to 60 inches—light brownish gray silt loam that 
has yellowish brown, brown, and brownish yellow 
mottles 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
slow in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is 
greater than 5 feet. The high water table is at a depth of 
0.5 foot to 1.5 feet. The soil is frequently flooded for 
brief periods. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to slightly acid to a depth of 40 inches. Below a 
depth of 40 inches, soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to neutral. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Buncombe, Toccoa, Wehadkee, Dogue, and State soils. 
The excessively drained, sandy Buncombe soils and the 
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well drained Toccoa soils are adjacent to the deeper 
stream channels. Wehadkee soils are poorly drained 
and are in depressions. Dogue soils are moderately well 
drained and are in the slightly elevated areas on 
terraces. They have more clay in the subsoil than the 
Chewacla soil. State soils are well drained and are in 
the slightly elevated areas on terraces. Also included 
are soils that have less clay in the subsoil than the 
Chewacla soil and small areas of soils similar to the 
Chewacla soil. These similar soils have a thin layer of 
sandy overwash, have neutral soil reaction within a 
depth of 40 inches, have a layer of gravel within a 
depth of 40 inches in some areas, or are occasionally 
flooded. Contrasting inclusions make up about 25 
percent of this map unit. 

Most of the larger areas of this map unit are used as 
pasture and hayland or as cropland. Small areas are 
mainly used as woodland. 

This Chewacla soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are American sycamore, American 
beech, water oak, willow oak, green ash, red maple, 
yellow-poplar, river birch, black gum, and black willow. 
Understory vegetation includes alder, American 
hornbeam, black cherry, greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blackberry, switchcane, poison ivy, and wild grape. The 
frequent flooding and wetness can be limitations 
affecting the use of equipment in planting or harvesting 
trees. These limitations may be overcome by operating 
equipment during dry periods. A moderate hazard of 
windthrow is an additional limitation. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the commonly 
grown field and truck crops because of the frequent 
flooding and wetness. However, areas that are drained 
and do not flood during the growing season are well 
suited to crops. Artificial subsurface drainage systems 
are needed to increase productivity. Surface drainage 
systems may also be needed. Most areas have a 
potential for crop damage or loss because of the 
flooding. Returning crop residue to the soil and planting 
winter cover crops increase the content of organic 
matter and thus improve soil fertility, the soil moisture- 
holding capacity, and tilth. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
Wetness and the frequent flooding are the main 
limitations. Artificial surface and subsurface drainage 
systems may be needed to improve productivity. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is unsuited to most urban uses. The 
frequent flooding and wetness are severe limitations. 
Some areas of urban buildup are near the W. Kerr Scott 
Reservoir Dam along the Yadkin River. This flood- 
control structure reduces the frequency of flooding but 
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Figure 4.—An area of Cleveland-Rock outcrop complex, 8 to 90 percent slopes. This map unit has major limitations affecting all types of 
land use and is unsuited to commercial timber production. 


does not eliminate the possibility of floods. shallow, somewhat excessively drained Cleveland soil 
The capability subclass is |Vw. Based on yellow- and areas of Rock outcrop (fig. 4). The map unit is on 


poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination strongly sloping to very steep mountain side slopes and 
symbol is 7W. in a few areas along ridgetops. The Cleveland soil 
occurs in areas covered with trees and sparse 


CrF—Cleveland-Rock outcrop complex, 8 to 90 vegetation. The Rock outcrop is scattered randomly 
percent slopes. This map unit consists of areas ofa throughout the map unit and generally occurs on the 
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steepest part of the landscape. Stones and boulders 
occur on the surface of the Cleveland soil. Individual 
areas are irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 
250 acres in size. This unit is about 60 percent 
Cleveland soil and 25 percent Rock outcrop. The 
Cleveland soil and Rock outcrop occur as areas so 
intricately mixed that it is not practical to separate them 
in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cleveland soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—very dark grayish brown gravelly 
sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 14 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly 
sandy loam 


Bedrock: 
14 inches—hard unweathered granitic gneiss 


The Cleveland soil has moderately rapid 
permeability. Surface runoff is rapid or very rapid in 
bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential 
of the subsoil is low. The depth to hard unweathered 
bedrock ranges from 10 to 20 inches. The high water 
table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to moderately acid. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Ashe and Chestnut soils. These 
soils are on smooth slopes in areas away from rock 
outcrops. Ashe soils have hard unweathered bedrock at 
a depth of 20 to 40 inches, and Chestnut soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Also 
included are soils that have bedrock within a depth of 
10 inches and are adjacent to some rock outcrops. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

All of the acreage in this map unit supports low-grade 
hardwoods and pine. 

This map unit is unsuited to the commercial 
Production of trees. Overstory trees include scarlet oak, 
chestnut oak, eastern white pine, Table Mountain pine, 
blackjack oak, pitch pine, and Virginia pine. Understory 
plants include mountain laurel, blueberry, galax, 
arrowwood, red cedar, and sourwood. The slope, the 
depth to bedrock, rock outcrops, rock fragments on the 
surface, and poor access are the main limitations 
affecting woodland management. Operating any type of 
wheeled or tracked vehicle in this map unit is 
hazardous, and routes should be selected using 
extreme care. The depth to bedrock causes a severe 
hazard of windthrow in areas of the Cleveland soil. The 
hazard of erosion is severe. The droughty nature of the 
Cleveland soil increases seedling mortality rates, 
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This map unit is unsuited to cropland, pasture and 
hayland, and urban uses because of the slope, the 
depth to bedrock, stones on the surface, and rock 
outcrops. 

The capability subclass is Vile in areas of the 
Cleveland soil and Vills in areas of the Rock outcrop. 
Based on chestnut oak as the indicator species, the 
woodiand ordination symbol is 2R in areas of the 
Cleveland soil. The Rock outcrop is not assigned a 
woodland ordination symbol. 


CsD—Cowee-Saluda complex, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a moderately 
deep, well drained Cowee soil and a shallow, well 
drained Saluda soil on strongly sloping and moderately 
steep ridgetops in the mountains. The Cowee soil 
commonly is on the broad parts of ridgetops. The 
Saluda soil commonly is on knobs and the narrow parts 
af ridgetops. In many areas both soils occur in the 
same landscape position. Rock fragments on the 
surface of these soils range from boulders to cobbles, 
average 1 foot in diameter, and are 25 to 80 feet apart. 
Individual areas are long and narrow or irregular in 
shape and range from about 5 to 300 acres in size. 
This unit is about 70 percent Cowee soil and 15 percent 
Saluda soil. The two soils occur as areas so intricately 
mixed that it is not practical to separate them in 
mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cowee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
6 to 12 inches—strong brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 30 inches—red clay loam 


Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Cowee soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is greater than 
40 inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 
feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Saluda soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
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Subsoil: 
6 to 18 inches—strong brown gravelly sandy clay 
loam 


Bedrock: 
18 to 40 inches—soft weathered sillimanite schist 


The Saluda soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
soft weathered bedrock ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 
The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is greater than 
40 inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 
feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Evard, Chestnut, and Ashe soils. 
Evard soils do not have bedrock within a depth of 60 
inches. They are on the broad parts of ridgetops. Ashe 
and Chestnut soils are on knobs and at the end of 
ridges. They have less clay in the subsoil than the 
Cowee and Saluda soils. Chestnut soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Ashe 
soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Soils in a few random areas may have a 
high content of mica in the lower part. These areas 
occur mostly in the western and northwestern parts of 
the county. Also included are scattered areas of soils 
that are very stony or very bouldery on the surface. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A very 
small acreage is used for orchards. 

These Cowee and Saluda soils are moderately suited 
to the production of trees. Overstory trees include 
chestnut oak, northern red oak, scarlet oak, black oak, 
white oak, black locust, hickory, red maple, eastern 
white pine, Virginia pine, yellow-poplar, black gum, and 
pitch pine. Understory plants include mountain laurel, 
blueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, lady fern, and 
greenbrier. The slope, the depth to bedrock, and 
droughtiness are the main limitations affecting woodland 
management on these soils. As slope increases, the 
hazard of erosion and equipment limitations increase. 
Logging roads and skid trails should be installed on the 
contour. Water bars help to control the flow of water 
along roads. Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all 
areas of exposed soil help to control erosion. The depth 
to bedrock causes a moderate hazard of windthrow in 
areas of the Cowee soil and a severe hazard of 
windthrow in areas of the Saluda soil. Droughtiness 
increases seedling mortality rates. 

These soils are poorly suited to most cultivated 
crops. The slope, the depth to bedrock, and rock 
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fragments on the surface are the main limitations. The 
hazard of erosion is severe. The shallow root zone in 
the Saluda soil limits the amount of water available for 
plant growth. Because of the rock fragments on the 
surface, cultivation is difficult. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope and the rock fragments on the surface are 
the main limitations. The rock fragments adversely 
affect mowing operations and the establishment of sod. 
The shallow root zone in the Saluda soil limits the 
amount of water available for plant growth. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses 
because of the depth to bedrock, the slope, the hazard 
of erosion, and rock fragments at or near the surface. 

The capability subclass is Vie. Based on chestnut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol! is 3R in areas of the Cowee soil and 2D in 
areas of the Saluda soil. 


CsE—Cowee-Saluda complex, 25 to 60 percent 
slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a moderately 
deep, well drained Cowee soil and a shallow, well 
drained Saluda soil on steep side slopes in the 
mountains. The Cowee soil commonly is on the smooth 
and low parts of side slopes. The Saluda soil commonly 
is on shoulder slopes and nose slopes. In many areas 
both soils occur in the same landscape position. Rock 
fragments on the surface range from boulders to 
cobbles, average 1 foot in diameter, and are about 25 
to 80 feet apart. Individual areas are irregular in shape 
and range from about 15 to 500 acres in size. This unit 
is about 70 percent Cowee soil and 15 percent Saluda 
soil. The two soils occur as areas so intricately mixed 
that it is not practical to separate them in mapping at 
the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cowee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
6 to 12 inches—strong brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 30 inches—red clay loam 


Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Cowee soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
greater than 40 inches. The high water table is below a 
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depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Saluda soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
6 to 18 inches—strong brown gravelly sandy clay 
loam 


Bedrock: 
18 to 40 inches—soft weathered sillimanite schist 


The Saluda soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 10 to 
20 inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
more than 40 inches. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to slightly acid. 

Included in this unit in mapping are smal! 
intermingled areas of Evard, Chestnut, and Ashe soils. 
Evard soils do not have bedrock within a depth of 60 
inches. They are on the low parts of side slopes. 
Chestnut and Ashe soils are on shoulder slopes and 
nose slopes. They have less clay in the subsoil than the 
Cowee and Saluda soils. Chestnut soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Ashe 
soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Soils in a few random areas may have a 
high content of mica in the lower part. These areas 
occur mostly in the western and northwestern parts of 
the county. Also included are soils that have slopes of 
more than 60 percent and scattered areas of soils that 
are very stony or very bouldery on the surface. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Cowee and Saluda soils are poorly suited to 
the production of trees. Overstory trees include chestnut 
oak, northern red oak, scarlet oak, black oak, white oak, 
black locust, red maple, yellow-poplar, hickory, eastern 
white pine, Virginia pine, black gum, and pitch pine, 
Understory plants include mountain laurel, blueberry, 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, lady fern, and 
greenbrier. The slope, the depth to bedrock, and 
droughtiness are the main limitations affecting woodland 
management. The hazard of erosion and equipment 
limitations are greater on the steep slopes. Extreme 
caution should be used when operating vehicles on 
these slopes. In most areas extensive grading is 
needed to establish roads and trails. Logging roads and 
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skid trails should be installed on the contour. Water 
bars help to control the flow of water along roads. 
Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of 
exposed soil help to control erosion. The depth to 
bedrock causes a moderate hazard of windthrow in 
areas of the Cowee soil and a severe hazard of 
windthrow in areas of the Saluda soil. Droughtiness 
increases seedling mortality rates. 

These soils are unsuited to cropland. The slope and 
the rock fragments on the surface are the main 
limitations. The shallow root zone in the Saluda soil 
limits the amount of water available for plant growth. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to pasture 
and hayland. The slope and the rock fragments on the 
surface are the main limitations. The rock fragments 
adversely affect mowing operations and the 
establishment of sod. The shallow root zone in the 
Saluda soil limits the amount of water available for plant 
growth. Areas that have slopes of more than 50 percent 
are unsuited to pasture and hayland. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to most urban 
uses because of the depth to bedrock, the slope, the 
hazard of erosion, and rock fragments at or near the 
surface. Areas that have slopes of more than 50 
percent are unsuited to urban uses. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on chestnut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 3R in areas of the Cowee soil and 2R in 
areas of the Saluda soil. 


CuE—Cuilasaja very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 60 
percent slopes, extremely bouldery. This moderately 
steep and steep, very deep, well drained soil is in coves 
in the mountains. individual areas are mainly long and 
narrow or irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 
30 acres in size. Numerous rock fragments are on the 
surface. The rock fragments range from boulders to 
cobbles, average about 18 inches in diameter, and are 
about 0.5 foot to 18.0 feet apart (fig. 5). 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cullasaja soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 10 inches—very dark brown very cobbly sandy 
loam 
10 to 14 inches—dark brown very cobbly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
14 to 38 inches—dark yellowish brown very cobbly 
loam 


Underlying material: 
38 to 60 inches—dark yellowish brown very cobbly 
loam 
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Figure 5.—An area of Cullasaja very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 60 percent slopes, extremely bouldery. This soil has major limitations 
affecting many uses because of the many large rocks on the surface. 


This soil has moderately rapid permeability. Surface ranges from very strongly acid to moderately acid 
runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and unprotected unless the soil is limed. 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 


The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high Chestnut, Ashe, and Ostin soils. Chestnut and Ashe 
water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction soils formed in residuum. They occur on side slopes or 
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narrow remnants of mountain ridges on some of the 
larger fans. They have bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Ostin soils are on flood plains and have gravelly 
or cobbly underlying material within a depth of 20 
inches. Also included are soils that have less than 35 
percent rock fragments, by volume, throughout and 
small areas of soils that are similar to the Greenlee soil 
but have a thinner or lighter-colored surface layer. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Cullasaja soil is poorly suited to woodland, but it 
has high productivity for timber. Overstory trees are 
yellow-poplar, white oak, scarlet oak, eastern hemlock, 
northern red oak, black cherry, black birch, yellow birch, 
black locust, and red maple. Understory vegetation 
includes rhododendron, mountain faurel, Fraser 
magnolia, dog hobble, New York fern, Christmas fern, 
galax, whitecap snakeroot, greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blueberry, blackberry, poison ivy, sourwoad, flowering 
dogwood, and wild grape. The slope, stones, and 
seedling mortality are the main limitations affecting 
woodland management. The hazard of erosion, 
equipment limitations, seedling mortality, and plant 
competition are severe limitations. Areas on slopes of 
15 to 35 percent have a moderate hazard of erosion. As 
slope increases, the hazard of erosion and equipment 
limitations increase. Logging roads and skid trails 
should be installed on the contour. Water bars help to 
control the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. Stones on the surface cause a severe 
equipment limitation. Wheeled tractors and vehicles that 
have high ground clearance can be used in some areas 
if the routes are carefully selected. The rock fragments 
in the soil reduce the amount of moisture available to 
plants. 

This soil is unsuited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The slope and the 
rock fragments on the surface are the main limitations. 
The slope causes a severe hazard of erosion. Because 
of the rock fragments, conventional tillage is impractical. 

This soil generally is poorly suited or unsuited to 
pasture and hayland. The rock fragments on the surface 
and the slope are the main limitations. Even in areas 
having the least amount of boulders, the rock fragments 
hinder mowing operations and routes for vehicles need 
to be carefully selected. Because of the slope, mowing 
operations and the establishment of sod are difficult. In 
areas on slopes of less than 25 percent where rock 
fragments have been removed from the surface, the soil 
is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 

This soil generally is poorly suited to most urban 
uses. The slope and the large stones on the surface are 
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the main limitations. Seepage from areas on the upper 
slopes can be a probiem. Areas that have slopes of 
more than 50 percent are unsuited to urban uses. 

The capability subclass is Vils. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8R. 


CwA—Cullowhee fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded. This nearly level, very 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soil is on flood plains of 
valleys in the mountains. Individual areas are mainly 
long and narrow and range from about 4 to 60 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cullowhee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 12 inches—dark brown fine sandy loam 


Underlying material: 

12 to 20 inches—brown fine sandy loam that has 
dark grayish brown, dark yellowish brown, and 
strong brown mottles 

20 to 31 inches—dark grayish brown sandy loam 
that has dark brown mottles 

31 to 60 inches—dark gray extremely gravelly sand 
that has dark brown mottles 


This soil has moderately rapid permeability in the 
surface layer and rapid permeability in the underlying 
material. Surface runoff is slow in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high 
water table is at a depth of 1.5 to 2.0 feet. The soil is 
frequently flooded for very brief periods. Soil reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid unless 
the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Ostin, Reddies, and Tate soils. Ostin soils are well 
drained. They have more than 35 percent rock 
fragments, by volume, throughout. They are adjacent to 
stream channels where stream velocities are high. 
Reddies soils are in the slightly raised areas on flood 
plains and are moderately well drained. Tate soils are 
well drained and are on stream terraces and toe slopes. 
Also included are poorly drained soils in depressions. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodiand or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Cullowhee soil is moderately suited to 
woodland. Overstory trees are American sycamore, 
eastern hemlock, red maple, yellow-poplar, yellow birch, 
eastern white pine, Virginia pine, black locust, scarlet 
oak, black oak, and black willow. Understory vegetation 
includes alder, American hornbeam, black cherry, 
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greenbrier, honeysuckle, blackberry, switchcane, poison 
ivy, sourwood, flowering dogwood, rhododendron, 
mountain laurel, and wild grape. The frequent flooding 
and wetness are limitations affecting woodland 
management. The excessive amount of water during 
wet periods or during flooding increases seedling 
mortality rates and equipment limitations. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the commonly 
grown field and truck crops because of the frequent 
flooding and wetness. However, areas that are drained 
and do not flood during the growing season are well 
suited to crops. Artificial subsurface drainage systems 
are needed to increase productivity. Surface drainage 
systems may also be needed. Most areas have a 
potential for crop damage or loss because of the 
flooding. Returning crop residue to the soil and planting 
winter cover crops increase the content of organic 
matter and thus improve soil fertility, the soil moisture- 
holding capacity, and tilth. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
Wetness and the frequent flooding are the main 
limitations. Artificial surface and subsurface drainage 
systems may be needed to improve productivity. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is unsuited to most urban uses. The 
frequent flooding and wetness are severe limitations. 

The capability subclass is Illw. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8W. 


DoB—Dogue fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent 
slopes, rarely flooded. This gently sloping, very deep, 
moderately well drained soil is on low stream terraces 
on the Piedmont. Individual areas are mainly somewhat 
elongated and range from about 4 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Dogue soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
2 to 8 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 

8 to 22 inches—brownish yellow clay loam 

22 to 37 inches—brownish yellow clay that has red 
and light gray mottles 

37 to 45 inches-light gray clay that has strong 
brown and brownish yellow mottles 

45 ta 52 inches—light gray clay loam that has 
brownish yellow moities 
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Underlying material: 
52 to 60 inches—light gray sandy clay loam 


This soil has moderately slow permeability in the 
subsoil. Surface runoff is medium in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is moderate. The depth to bedrock is greater 
than 5 feet. The high water table is at a depth of 1.5 to 
3.0 feet. The soil is rarely flooded. Soil reaction is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Masada, Chewacla, and State soils. Masada and State 
soils are well drained and are in the slightly elevated 
areas. Chewacla and State soils have less clay in the 
subsoil than the Dogue soil. Chewacia soils are 
somewhat poorly drained and are in depressions. Also 
included are poorly drained soils that have a 
predominantly clayey subsoil. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Dogue soil is well suited to woodland. Overstory 
trees are scarlet oak, white oak, red maple, yellow- 
poplar, shortleaf pine, southern red oak, American 
sycamore, eastern white pine, and Virginia pine. 
Understory vegetation includes greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, American holly, 
flowering dogwood, and wild grape. No significant 
limitations affect woodland use and management. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. Weitness, the 
slope, and a hazard of erosion can be problems. 
Eliminating surface depressions and managing surface 
water can improve productivity. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, stripcropping, cover crops, crop 
residue management, grassed waterways, and field 
borders help to improve tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and reduce offsite damage caused by 
sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. 
Wetness may be a problem during wet periods. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Flooding, wetness, and the high content of clay, 
moderate shrink-swell potential, and low strength in the 
subsoil are the main limitations. Mixing the soil with 
sand and gravel and providing proper compaction 
increase the strength and stability of the soil for use as 
a base for roads and streets. Providing a gravel base 
and an adequate wearing surface for roads improves 
trafficability for year-round use. Some areas of urban 
buildup are near the W. Kerr Scott Reservoir Dam along 
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the Yadkin River. This flood-control structure reduces 
the frequency of flaoding but does not eliminate the 
possibility of floods. 

The capability subclass is lle. Based on yellow-poplar 
as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 7A. 


EdD—Edneytown gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 25 
percent slopes. This strongly sloping and moderately 
steep, very deep, well drained soil is on ridgetops in the 
mountains. Individual areas are long and narrow or 
irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 40 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Edneytown soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—pale brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 20 inches—yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
20 to 39 inches—strong brown sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
39 to 54 inches—reddish yellow sandy loam 
54 to 60 inches—white loamy sand 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is 
greater than 5 feet. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid in the surface and subsurface 
layers unless the soil is limed and is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid in the subsoil and underlying material. 

included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Edneyville and Chestnut soils. 
These soils have a subsoil that is coarser than that of 
the Edneytown soil. Chestnut soils have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Also included are 
soils that have bedrock at a depth of 40 to 60 inches, 
soils that have a predominantly clayey subsoil, and 
some areas of rock outcrops. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Edneytown soil is moderately suited to the 
production of trees. Overstory trees include southern 
ted oak, white oak, scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, black 
locust, chestnut oak, northern red oak, hickory, red 
maple, Virginia pine, pitch pine, black gum, and eastern 
white pine. Understory plants include mountain laurel, 
blueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser 
magnolia, Christmas fern, and greenbrier. The slope is 
the main limitation affecting woodland management. As 
slope increases, equipment limitations and the hazard 
of erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails 
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should be installed on the contour. Water bars help to 
control the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops. 
The slope is the main limitation. The hazard of erosion 
is severe. 

This soil is moderately Suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope is the main limitation. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and timely deferment of grazing during 
wet periods heip to keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of the slope and the hazard of erosion. The use of this 
map unit for building site development should be 
carefully considered. Most areas that have slopes of 
more than 15 percent require substantial cutting and 
filling. 

The capability subclass is Vle. Based on eastern 
white pine as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 10R. 


ErC—Evard gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes. This strongly sloping, very deep, well drained 
soil is on the broader ridgetops in the mountains. 
Individual areas are irregular in shape and range from 
about 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Evard soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsurface layer: 
2 ta 8 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 26 inches—red clay laam 
26 to 36 inches—red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
36 to 60 inches—strong brown sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium or rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges fram very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Hayesville and Cowee soils. 
Hayesville soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. 
They are on the broad parts of ridgetops. Cowee soils 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. They are on knobs and at the end of ridges. 
Soils in a few random areas have a high content of 
mica in the lower part. Also included are scattered 
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areas of soils that have a stony surface, some soils that 
do not have a gravelly surface layer, and small areas of 
soils that are similar to the Evard soil but are eroded 
and have a surface layer of clay loam. Contrasting 
inclusions make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used for woodland or 
orchards. A small acreage is used as pasture and 
hayland or for row crops. 

This Evard soil is well suited to the production of 
trees. Overstory trees include southern red oak, white 
oak, scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, black locust, chestnut 
oak, northern red oak, hickory, red maple, Virginia pine, 
pitch pine, black gum, and eastern white pine. 
Understory plants include mountain laurel, blueberry, 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser magnolia, 
Christmas fern, and greenbrier. The slope is the main 
limitation affecting woodland management. As slope 
increases, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails should 
be installed on the contour. Water bars help to control 
the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is moderately suited to most cultivated 
crops. The slope can be a limitation. Conservation 
tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, cover crops, crop 
residue management, grassed waterways, and field 
borders help to improve tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and reduce offsite damage caused by 
sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. The 
slope can be a limitation. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and timely deferment of grazing during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses 
because of the slope and the hazard of erosion. The 
use of this map unit for building site development 
should be carefully considered. 

The capability subclass is Ve. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 7A. 


ErD—Evard gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. This strongly sloping and moderately steep, 
very deep, well drained soil is on ridgetops in the 
mountains. Individual areas are long and narrow or 
irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 150 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Evard soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—-dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 
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Subsurface layer: 
2 to 8 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 26 inches—red clay loam 
26 to 36 inches--red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
36 to 60 inches—strong brown sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is 
greater than 5 feet. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Hayesville and Cowee soils. 
Hayesville soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. 
They are on the broad parts of ridgetops. Cowee soils 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. They are on knobs and at the end of ridges. 
Soils in a few random areas may have a high content of 
mica in the lower part. Also included are scattered 
areas of soils that have a stony surface, some soils that 
do not have a gravelly surface layer, and small areas of 
soils that are similar to the Evard soil but are eroded 
and have a surface layer of clay loam. Contrasting 
inclusions make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A small 
acreage is used for orchards. 

This Evard soil is moderately suited to the production 
of trees. Overstory trees include southern red oak, 
white oak, scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, black locust, 
chestnut oak, northern red oak, hickory, red maple, 
Virginia pine, pitch pine, eastern white pine, black gum, 
and white pine. Understory plants include mountain 
laurel, biueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser 
magnolia, Christmas fern, and greenbrier. The slope is 
the main limitation affecting woodland management. As 
slope increases, equipment limitations and the hazard 
of erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails 
should be installed on the contour. Water bars help to 
control the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops. 
The slope is the main limitation. The hazard of erosion 
is severe. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope is the main limitation. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, and timely deferment of grazing during 
wet periods help to keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of the slope and the hazard of erosion. The use of this 
map unit for building site development should be 
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carefully considered. Most areas that have slopes of 
more than 15 percent require substantial cutting and 
filling. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on yellaw- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 7R. 


EsD—Evard-Cowee complex, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a very deep, 
well drained Evard soil and a moderately deep, well 
drained Cowee soil on strongly sloping and moderately 
steep ridgetops in the mountains. The Evard soil is 
typically on the smooth and wide parts of ridgetops. The 
Cowee soil is typically on knobs and the narrow parts of 
ridgetops. In many areas both soils occur in the same 
landscape position. Rock fragments on the surface 
range from boulders to cobbles, average 1 foot in 
diameter, and are about 25 to 80 feet apart. Individual 
areas are long and narrow or irregular in shape and 
range from about 5 to 100 acres in size. This unit is 
about 65 percent Evard soil and 20 percent Cowee soil. 
The two soils occur as areas so intricately mixed that it 
is not practical to separate them in mapping at the scale 
used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Evard soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam 


Subsurface layer: 
2 to 8 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 26 inches—red clay loam 
26 to 36 inches—red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
36 to 60 inches—strong brown sandy joam 


The Evard soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cawee soil are as fallows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
6 to 12 inches—strong brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 30 inches—red clay loam 
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Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Cowee soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is greater than 
40 inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 
feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Hayesville and Saluda soils. 
Hayesville soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. 
They are on the broad parts of ridgetops. Saluda soils 
have soft weathered bedrock within a depth of 20 
inches. They are on knobs and at the end of ridges. 
Soils in a few random areas may have a high content of 
mica in the lower part. These areas occur mostly in the 
western and northwestern parts of the county. Also 
included are scattered areas of soils that have a very 
stony or very bouldery surface. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A small 
acreage is used for orchards. 

These Evard and Cowee soils are moderately suited 
to the production of trees. Overstory trees include 
southern red oak, white oak, scarlet oak, black oak, 
yellow-poplar, black locust, chestnut oak, northern red 
oak, hickory, red maple, Virginia pine, pitch pine, black 
gum, and eastern white pine. Understory plants include 
mountain laurel, blueberry, sourwood, flowering 
dogwood, Fraser magnolia, Christmas fern, and 
greenbrier. The slope is the main limitation affecting 
woodland management. As slope increases, equipment 
limitations and the hazard of erosion increase. Logging 
roads and skid trails should be installed on the contour. 
Water bars help to control the flow of water along 
roads. Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas 
of exposed soil help to contro! erosion. The depth to 
bedrock causes a moderate hazard of windthrow in 
areas of the Cowee soil. 

These soils are poorly suited to most cultivated 
crops. The slope and the rock fragments on the surface 
are the main limitations. The hazard of erosion is 
severe. Because of the rock fragments, cultivation is 
difficult. Orchards should be planted on the contour. 
Establishing a grass cover around the trees helps to 
control erosion. The rock fragments hinder mowing 
operations. 

These soils are moderately suited to pasture and 
hayland. The slope and the rock fragments on the 
surface are the main limitations. The rock fragments 
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adversely affect mowing operations and the 
establishment of sod. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses 
because of the slope, the hazard of erosion, and the 
rock fragments at or near the surface. The depth to 
bedrock is an additional limitation in areas of the Cowee 
soil. The use of this map unit for building site 
development should be carefully considered, Most 
areas that have slopes of more than 15 percent require 
substantial cutting and filling. Areas of the Evard soil 
that have slopes of less than 15 percent may be used 
for septic tank absorption fields if the fields are properly 
installed and designed. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 7R in areas of the Evard soil. Based on 
chestnut oak as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 3R in areas of the Cowee soil. 


EsE—Evard-Cowee complex, 25 to 60 percent 
slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a very deep, 
well drained Evard soil and a moderately deep, well 
drained Cowee soil on steep side slopes in the 
mountains. The Evard soil is typically on the smooth 
and low parts of side slopes. The Cowee soil is typically 
on shoulder slopes and nose slopes. In many areas 
both soils occur in the same landscape position. Rock 
fragments on the surface of these soils range from 
boulders to cobbles, average 1 foot in diameter, and are 
25 to 80 feet apart. Individual areas are irregular in 
shape and range from about 10 to more than 500 acres 
in size. This unit is about 65 percent Evard soil and 20 
percent Cowee soil. The two soils occur as areas so 
intricately mixed that it is not practical to separate them 
in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Evard soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 2 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 


loam 


Subsurface layer: 
2 to 8 inches—yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 26 inches—red clay loam 
26 to 36 inches—red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
36 to 60 inches—strong brown sandy loam 


The Evard soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high 
water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction 
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ranges from very strongly acid to moderately acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cowee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
6 to 12 inches—strong brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 30 inches—red clay loam 


Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 


The Cowee soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
greater than 40 inches. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Tate, Saluda, and Chestnut soils. 
Tate soils formed from colluvium and are along 
drainageways and on benches. They are brown. Saluda 
soils have soft weathered bedrock within a depth of 10 
to 20 inches. They are on shoulder slopes and nose 
slopes. Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches and have less clay in the 
subsoil than the Evard and Cowee soils. Soils in a few 
random areas have a high content of mica in the lower 
part. These areas occur mostly in the western and 
northwestern parts of the county. Also included are 
scattered areas of soils that have a very stony or very 
bouldery surface. Contrasting inclusions make up about 
15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. A small 
acreage is used for orchards. 

These Evard and Cowee soils are moderately suited 
to woodland. Overstory trees include southern red oak, 
black oak, white oak, scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, black 
locust, chestnut oak, northern red oak, hickory, red 
maple, Virginia pine, pitch pine, black gum, and eastern 
white pine. Understory plants include mountain laurel, 
blueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser 
magnolia, Christmas fern, and greenbrier. The slope is 
the main limitation affecting woodland management. 
The hazard of erosion and equipment limitations are 
greater on the steep slopes. Extreme caution should be 
used when operating vehicles on these slopes. In most 
areas extensive grading is needed to establish roads 
and trails. Logging roads and skid trails should be 
installed on the contour. Water bars help to control the 
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flow of water along roads. Applying lime and fertilizer 
and seeding all areas of exposed soil heip to control 
erosion. The depth to bedrock causes a moderate 
hazard of windthrow in areas of the Cowee soil. 

These soils are unsuited to most cultivated crops. 
The slope and the rock fragments on the surface are 
the main limitations. Orchards should be planted on the 
contour. Establishing a grass cover around the trees 
helps to control erosion. The rock fragments hinder 
mowing operations. 

These sails generally are poorly suited to pasture 
and hayland. The slope and the rock fragments on the 
surface are the main limitations. Areas that have slopes 
of more than 50 percent are unsuited to pasture and 
hayland. 

These soils generally are poorly suited to most urban 
uses because of the slope, the hazard of erosion, and 
rock fragments at or near the surface. The depth to 
bedrock is an additional limitation in areas of the Cowee 
soil. Building sites typically require substantial cutting 
and filling and thus careful design. Areas that have 
slopes of more than 50 percent are unsuited to urban 
uses. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 7R in areas of the Evard soil. Based on 
chestnut oak as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 3R in areas of the Cowee soil. 


GrD—Greenlee-Ostin complex, 3 to 40 percent 
slopes, very stony. This map unit consists of very 
deep, well drained Greenlee and Ostin soils in gently 
sloping to steep areas in mountain coves and valleys. 
The strongly sloping to steep Greenlee soil is on foot 
slopes in areas that have many large rocks on the 
surface. The gently sloping Ostin soil is on narrow flood 
plains. Rock fragments on the surface of the Greenlee 
soil range from boulders to cobbles, average 20 inches 
in diameter, and are about 3 to 25 feet apart. Individual 
areas are mainly long and narrow or irregular in shape 
and range from about 5 to 200 acres in size. This unit is 
about 55 percent Greenlee soil and 25 percent Ostin 
soil. The two soils occur as areas so intricately mixed 
that it is not practical to separate them in mapping at 
the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Greenlee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark brown very cobbly sandy loam 
4 to 8 inches—brown very cobbly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 40 inches—yellowish brown very cobbly sandy 
loam 
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Underlying material: 
40 to 60 inches—yellowish brown very cobbly sandy 
loam 


The Greenlee soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is medium or rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Ostin soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark brown very cobbly loamy sand 


Underlying material: 
4 to 60 inches—dark yellowish brown very cobbly 
loamy sand 


The Ostin soil has rapid permeability. Surface runoff 
is slow or medium in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the underlying material is low. 
The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high 
water table is at a depth of 2.5 to 3.5 feet. The soil is 
occasionally flooded for very brief periods. Soil reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Tate, Chestnut, and Ashe soils. 
Tate soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than that 
of the Greenlee and Ostin soils. They are on foot 
slopes. Chestnut and Ashe soils formed from residuum 
and are adjacent to the Greenlee and Ostin soils on 
side slapes. Also included are some soils that have less 
than 35 percent rock fragments, by volume, at a depth 
of 10 to 40 inches and small areas of Cullasaja soils 
that are similar to the Greenlee soil but have a thick, 
dark surface layer. Contrasting inclusions make up 
about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Greenlee and Ostin soils are moderately 
suited to woodland. Overstory trees are yellow-poplar, 
black cherry, eastern hemlock, white oak, black birch, 
river birch, American sycamore, northern red oak, 
scarlet oak, red maple, black locust, Virginia pine, 
eastern white pine, and pitch pine. Understory 
vegetation includes rhododendron, mountain laurel, 
Fraser magnolia, New York fern, Christmas fern, galax, 
whitecap snakeroot, greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, American holly, 
flowering dogwood, and wild grape. The slope is the 
main limitation affecting woodland management on the 
Greenlee soil. As slope increases, the hazard of erosion 
and equipment limitations increase. Logging roads and 
skid trails should be installed on the contour. Water 
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bars help to control the flow of water along roads. 
Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of 
exposed soil help to control erosion. The rock 
fragments on the surface of the Greenlee soil are an 
additional limitation. Wheeled tractors and vehicles that 
have high ground clearance can be used if the routes 
are carefully selected. The large amount of rock 
fragments in both soils limits the soil water-holding 
capacity, and tree growth may be poor during dry 
periods. Seedling mortality is moderate in areas of both 
soils. Flooding can limit planting or harvesting activities 
on the Ostin soil. Logging operations should be 
restricted to dry periods. 

These soils are unsuited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The slope 
and the rock fragments on the surface are the main 
limitations in areas of the Greenlee soil. The slope 
causes a severe hazard of erosion. Because of the rock 
fragments, conventional tillage is impractical. 
Droughtiness, the rock fragments in the soil, and the 
occasional flooding are limitations in areas of the Ostin 
soil. 

These soils are poorly suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope and the rock fragments on the surface are 
the main limitations in areas of the Greenlee soil. The 
rock fragments hinder mowing operations, and routes 
for vehicles need to be carefully selected. Droughtiness, 
the rock fragments in the soil, and the occasional 
flooding are limitations in areas of the Ostin soil. 

The Greenlee soil is poorly suited to most urban uses 
because of the slope and the content of large stones. 
The Ostin soil is unsuited to these uses because of the 
flooding. 

The capability subclass is VIls in areas of the 
Greenlee soil and Vis in areas of the Ostin soil. Based 
on yellow-poplar as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 8X in areas of the Greenlee soil 
and 8F in areas of the Ostin soil. 


HaC2—Hayesville sandy clay loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. This strongly sloping, very deep, well 
drained soil is on the broader ridgetops in low 
mountainous areas of Wilkes County. Individual areas 
are mainly somewhat elongated or irregular in shape 
and range from about 4 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Hayesville soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—strong brown sandy clay loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 40 inches—red clay 
40 to 58 inches—red clay loam 
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Underlying material: 
58 to 60 inches—red loam 


This soil has moderate permeability in the subsoil. 
Good tilth is difficult to maintain because of the high 
content of clay, a low content of organic matter, and 
poor Soil structure in the surface layer. The surface 
layer, if unvegetated, crusts after rains. If the soil is 
worked when wet, clods form and are difficult to crush. 
Crusting and clods interfere with seed germination. 
Surface runoff is medium or rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-sweli potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Evard and Cowee soils. Evard soils have a loamy 
subsoil. They are on knobs and in the more sloping 
areas. Cowee soils have a loamy subsoil and have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They 
are on narrow ridgetops, side slopes, and knobs. Some 
scattered areas have stones on the surface. Also 
included are small areas of some slightly eroded 
Hayesville soils that have a surface layer of sandy loam 
and have not been cultivated. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used for woodland or 
orchards. A small acreage is used as pasture and 
hayland or for row crops. 

This Hayesville soil is well suited to woodland. 
Virginia pine and pitch pine are the dominant overstory 
trees in areas where former fields have reverted to 
woodland. Other overstory trees may include scarlet 
oak, chestnut oak, white oak, northern red oak, red 
maple, eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and hickory. 
Understory vegetation includes greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, American holly, 
flowering doqwood, sassafras, mountain laurel, and wild 
grape. Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil and 
the texture of the surface layer are the main limitations 
affecting woodland. Depth to the predominantly clayey 
subsoil causes a moderate equipment limitation. 
Logging operations should be restricted to dry periods. 
The surface layer of sandy clay loam increases seedling 
mortality rates. 

This soil is moderately suited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The texture 
of the topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. The surface layer of sandy clay loam may 
form clods if the soil is tilled when it is too wet. In 
addition, seed germination may not be uniform across 
the field. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcropping, cover crops, crop residue management, 
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grassed waterways, and field borders help to improve 
tilth, conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce 
offsite damage caused by sediments. 

This soil is weil suited to pasture and hayland. Depth 
to the predominantly clayey subsoil and the texture of 
the surface layer may adversely affect the 
establishment of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The slope and the high content of clay and low strength 
in the subsoil are the main limitations. Strongly sloping 
areas require extensive cutting and filling and more 
detailed site planning. Where the soil is used for septic 
tank absorption fields, the slower percolation rate of the 
predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Ve. Based on yellow- 
popiar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 6C. 


HbE—Hibriten very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 45 
percent slopes. This moderately steep and steep, 
moderately deep, well drained soil is on piedmont side 
slopes, mostly in the northeastern part of Wilkes 
County. Individual areas are irregular in shape and 
range from about 4 to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Hibriten soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark yellowish brown very cobbly 
sandy loam 


Subsurface layer: 
4 to 12 inches—yellowish brown very cobbly sandy 
loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 30 inches—reddish yellow very cobbly sandy 
clay loam 


Bedrock: 
30 to 60 inches—soft weathered sillimanite schist 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to soft 
weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. The 
depth to hard unweathered bedrock is greater than 40 
inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
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Soil reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Rion and Chewacla soils. Rion soils have fewer rack 
fragments than the Hibriten soil. They are very deep 
and are on the smooth parts of side slopes. Chewacla 
soils are somewhat poorly drained and are on small 
flood plains and in drainageways. Also included are 
some rock outcrops and small areas of soils that are 
similar to the Hibriten soil but that have ledges of hard 
unweathered bedrock within a depth of 40 inches. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Hibriten soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are white oak, chestnut oak, pitch pine, 
Virginia pine, black oak, scarlet oak, hickory, shortleaf 
pine, eastern white pine, and red maple. Understory 
vegetation includes sourwood, flowering dogwood, 
American holly, sassafras, red cedar, greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and blackberry. The 
slope, the depth to bedrock, and the rock fragments on 
the surface are the main limitations. The hazard of 
erosion and equipment limitations are greater on the 
steep slopes. Extreme caution should be used when 
operating vehicles on slopes greater than 25 percent. 
On slopes greater than 25 percent, extensive grading is 
needed to establish roads and trails. Logging roads and 
skid trails should be installed on the contour. Water 
bars help to control the flow of water along roads. 
Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of 
exposed soil help to control erosion. The depth to 
bedrock causes a moderate hazard of windthrow, which 
particularly affects trees having a taproot, such as 
pines. The rock fragments in the soil and the depth to 
bedrock limit the amount of water available for plant 
growth and increase seedling mortality rates. 

This soil is unsuited to cropland. The slope, 
droughtiness, the content and size of rock fragments, 
and the hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hayland. The 
slope, the content and size of rock fragments, and 
droughtiness are the main limitations. The slope causes 
a hazard of erosion and equipment limitations. The rock 
fragments and the depth to bedrock may limit the 
amount of water available for plant growth. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
depth to bedrock, the content and size of rock 
fragments, and the slope are the main limitations. The 
depth to bedrock and the rock fragments affect the ease 
of digging, filling, and compacting the soil. Careful 
onsite examination is needed. Areas on steep slopes 
require more cutting and filling and more detailed site 
planning. 
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The capability subclass is Vils. Based on chestnut 
oak as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 3R. 


MaB2—Masada sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This gently sloping, very deep, well 
drained soil is on high stream terraces along many of 
the larger streams of the Piedmont. Individual areas are 
mainly somewhat elongated and range from about 4 to 
150 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Masada soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches——dark yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 18 inches—strong brown clay 
18 to 42 inches—red clay 
42 to 58 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
58 to 60 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium in bare and unprotected areas. Good tilth is 
difficult to maintain because of the high content of clay, 
a low content of organic matter, and poor soil structure 
in the surface layer. The surface layer, if unvegetated, 
crusts after rains. If the soil is worked when wet, clods 
form and are difficult to crush. Crusting and clods 
interfere with seed germination. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is moderate. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Dogue, State, and Pacolet soils. The moderately well 
drained Dogue soils are in depressions and along small 
drainageways that cross the map unit. State soils have 
a loamy subsoil. They are in the lower areas. Pacolet 
soils are underlain by saprolite and have a low shrink- 
swell potential. They are on upland knolls. Also included 
are small areas of soils similar to the Hibriten soil. 
These similar soils include the slightly eroded Masada 
soils that have a surface layer of sandy loam, soils that 
have a dark red subsoil, and soils containing pebbles or 
cobbies in the surface layer. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as pasture and hayland 
or as cropland. 

This Masada soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, red maple, 
loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, southern red oak, eastern 
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white pine, yellow-poplar, and Virginia pine. Understory 
vegetation includes greenbrier, honeysuckle, blackberry, 
poison ivy, sourwood, American holly, flowering 
dogwood, and wild grape. Depth to the predominantly 
clayey subsoil and the texture of the surface layer are 
the main limitations. Depth to the predominantly clayey 
subsoil increases equipment limitations. The surface 
layer of sandy clay loam increases seedling mortality 
rates. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The texture of the 
topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are the main 
limitations. The surface layer of sandy clay loam may 
form clods if the soil is tilled when it is too wet. In 
addition, seed germination may not be uniform across 
the field. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcrapping, cover crops, crop residue management, 
grassed waterways, and field borders help to improve 
tilth, conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce 
offsite damage caused by sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. Depth 
to the predominantly clayey subsoil and the texture of 
the surface layer can adversely affect the establishment 
of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted use during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The high content of clay, moderate shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength in the subsoil are the main 
limitations. Where the soil is used for septic tank 
absorption fields, the moderate permeability in the 
predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area. Designing 
roads, foundations, and footings that allow for the 
shrinking and swelling of the subsoil, diverting runoff 
away from buildings, and backfilling with material that 
has a low shrink-swell potential help to prevent 
structural damage. Mixing the soil with sand and gravel 
and providing proper compaction increase the strength 
and stability of the soil for usé as a base for roads and 
streets. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Ille. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 10C. 


MaC2—Masada sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. This strongly sloping, very deep, well 
drained soil is on high stream terraces on the Piedmont. 
Individual areas are mainly somewhat elongated and 
range from about 4 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Masada soil are as follows— 
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Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 18 inches—strong brown clay 
18 to 42 inches—red clay 
42 to 58 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
58 to 60 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 

This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium or rapid in bare and unprotected areas. Good 
tilth is difficult to maintain because of the high content 
of clay, a low content of organic matter, and poor soil 
structure in the surface layer. The surface layer, if 
unvegetated, crusts after rains. If the soil is worked 
when wet, clods form and are difficult to crush. Crusting 
and clods interfere with seed germination. The shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil is moderate. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Pacolet and Rion soils. Pacolet soils are underlain by 
saprolite and have a low shrink-swell potential. They 
are on upland knolls. Rion soils are residual sails that 
have a loamy subsoil. They occur on slopes adjacent to 
the flood plain. Also included are small areas of soils 
similar to the Masada soil. These similar soils include 
the slightly eroded Masada soils that have a surface 
layer of sandy loam, soils that have a dark red subsoil, 
and soils containing pebbles or cobbles in the surface 
layer. Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as pasture and hayland 
or as cropland. 

This Masada soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, red maple, 
loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, southern red oak, eastern 
white pine, yellow-poplar, and Virginia pine. Understory 
vegetation includes greenbrier, honeysuckle, blackberry, 
poison ivy, sourwood, American holly, flowering 
dogwood, and wild grape. Depth to the predominantly 
clayey subsoil and the texture of the surface layer are 
the main limitations. Depth to the predominantly clayey 
subsoil increases equipment limitations. The surface 
layer of sandy clay loam increases seedling mortality 
rates. 

This soil is moderately suited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The texture 
of the topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
the main limitations. The surface layer of sandy clay 
loam may form clods if the soil is tilled it is too wet. In 
addition, seed germination may not be uniform across 
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the field. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcropping, cover crops, crop residue management, 
grassed waterways, and field borders help to improve 
tilth, conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce 
offsite damage caused by sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. The 
slope, depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil, and 
the texture of the surface layer can adversely affect the 
establishment of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The slope and the high content of clay, moderate 
shrink-swell potential, and low strength in the subsoil 
are the main limitations. Strongly sloping areas require 
more cutting and filling and more detailed site planning. 
Where the soil is used for septic tank absorption fields, 
the moderate permeability in the predominantly clayey 
subsoil may be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption area. Designing roads, foundations, and 
footings that allow for the shrinking and swelling of the 
subsoil, diverting runoff away from buildings, and 
backfilling with material that has a low shrink-swell 
potential help to prevent structural damage. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. 

The capability subclass is [Ve. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodiand ordination 
symbol is 10C. 


MsB2—Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded. This gently sloping, very deep, 
well drained soil is on high stream terraces on the 
Piedmont, mainly in the northeastern part of Wilkes 
County. This soil has quartz gravel and cobbles 
remaining from an alluvial cap. Individual areas are 
irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 350 acres 
or more in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Masada soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
clay loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 18 inches—strong brown clay 
18 to 42 inches—red clay 
42 to 58 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
58 to 60 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 
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This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium in bare and unprotected areas. Good tilth is 
difficult to maintain because of the high content of clay, 
a low content of organic matter, and poor soil structure 
in the surface layer. The surface layer, if unvegetated, 
crusts after rains. If the soil is worked when wet, clods 
form and are difficult to crush. Crusting and clods 
interfere with seed germination. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is moderate. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Pacolet, Wedowee, and Rion soils. These soils are 
underlain by saprolite and have a low shrink-swell 
potential in the subsoil. They are on scattered upland 
knolls and have stream deposits of gravel and cobbles 
in the surface layer. Wedowee soils have a yellow to 
brown, predominantly clayey subsoil. Pacolet soils have 
a red, predominantly clayey subsoil. Rion soils have a 
loamy subsoil. Also included are small areas of soils 
similar to the Masada soil. These similar soils include 
the slightly eroded Masada soils that have a surface 
layer of gravelly sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or cobbly 
sandy clay loam and soils that have a dark red subsoil. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Masada soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine, southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, 
American beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil is 
the main limitation. It increases equipment limitations. In 
addition, the topsoil of gravelly sandy clay joam 
increases seedling mortality rates. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The texture of the 
topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. The surface layer of gravelly sandy clay 
loam may form clods if the soil is tilled when it is too 
wet. Large amounts of gravel in the surface layer can 
hinder field operations. Cobbles need to be removed 
where operating machinery is too difficult. In addition, 
seed germination may not be uniform across the field. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, 
cover crops, crop residue management, and field 
borders help to improve tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and reduce offsite damage caused by 
sediments. 
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This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. Depth 
to the predominantly clayey subsoil and the texture of 
the surface layer can adversely affect the establishment 
of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted use during wet 
periods help to keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The high content of clay and low strength in the subsoil 
are the main limitations. Where the soil is used for 
septic tank absorption fields, the moderate permeability 
in the predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome 
by increasing the size of the absorption area. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. 

The capability subclass is lle. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8C. 


MsC2—Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded. This strongly sloping, very 
deep, well drained soil is on high stream terraces on the 
Piedmont, mainly in the northeastern part of Wilkes 
County. This soil has quartz gravel and cobbles 
remaining from an alluvial cap. Individual areas are 
irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 40 acres 
or mare in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Masada soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
clay loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 18 inches—strong brown clay 
18 to 42 inches—red clay 
42 to 58 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
58 to 60 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium or rapid in bare and unprotected areas. Good 
tilth is difficult to maintain because of the high content 
of clay, a low content of organic matter, and poor soil 
structure in the surface layer. The surface layer, if 
unvegetated, crusts after rains. If the soil is worked 
when wet, clods form and are difficult to crush. Crusting 
and clods interfere with seed germination. The shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil is moderate. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless the soil is limed. 
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Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Pacolet, Wedowee, and Rion soils. These soils are 
underlain by saprolite and have a low shrink-swell 
potential. They are on scattered upland knolls and have 
stream deposits of gravel and cobbles in the surface 
layer. Wedowee soils have a yellow to brown, 
predominantly clayey subsoil. Pacolet soils have a red, 
predominantly clayey subsoil. Rion soils have a loamy 
subsoil. Also included are small areas of soils similar to 
the Masada soil. These similar soils include the slightly 
eroded Masada Soils that have a surface layer of 
gravelly sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or cobbly sandy 
clay loam and soils that have a dark red subsoil. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Masada soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, loblolly pine, 
Virginia pine, southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, 
American beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil 
and the slope are the main limitations. Depth to the 
predominantly clayey subsoil increases equipment 
limitations. Logging roads should be installed on the 
contour. The topsoil of gravelly sandy clay loam 
increases seedling mortality rates. 

This soil is moderately suited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The texture 
of the topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. The surface layer of gravelly sandy clay 
loam may form clods if the soil is tilled when it is too 
wet. Large amounts of gravel in the surface layer can 
hinder field operations. Cobbles need to be removed 
where operating machinery is too difficult. In addition, 
seed germination may not be uniform across the field. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, 
cover crops, crop residue management, and field 
borders help to improve tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and reduce offsite damage caused by 
sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. Depth 
to the predominantly clayey subsoil, the texture of the 
surface layer, and the slope can adversely affect the 
establishment of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The slope and the high content of clay and low strength 
in the subsoil are the main limitations. Where the soil is 
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used for septic tank absorption fields, the moderate 
permeability in the predominantly clayey subsoil may be 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption area. 
Mixing the soil with sand and gravel and providing 
proper compaction increase the strength and stability of 
the soil for use as a base for roads and streets. 
Providing a gravel base and an adequate wearing 
surface for roads improves trafficability for year-round 
use. 

The capability subclass is |Ve. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8C. 


MuC—Masada-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 
percent slopes. This map unit consists of areas of a 
very deep, well drained Masada soil and areas of Urban 
land on gently sloping to strongly sloping high stream 
terraces in and around small towns and housing 
developments on the Piedmont. The Masada soil occurs 
as undisturbed areas between buildings, roads, streets, 
and parking lots. Individual areas are generally 
rectangular in shape and range from about 5 to 20 
acres in size. This unit is about 50 percent Masada soil 
and 30 percent Urban land. The Masada soil and Urban 
land are so intricately mixed that it is not practical to 
separate them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Masada soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 18 inches—strong brown clay 
18 to 42 inches—red clay 
42 to 58 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
58 to 60 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


The Masada soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is medium or rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas, The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is 
moderate. The depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. 
The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil 
reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid unless the 
soil is limed. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Udorthents and Dogue, State, and Pacolet soils. 
Udorthents consist of areas of cut and fill. They are 
adjacent to the impervious surfaces of Urban land. The 
moderately well drained Dogue soils are in depressions 
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and along small drainageways that cross the map unit. 
State soils have a loamy subsoil. They are in the lower 
areas. Pacolet soils have a low shrink-swell potential in 
the subsoil and are underlain by saprolite. They are on 
upland knolls. Also included are small areas of soils 
similar to the Masada soil. These similar soils include 
the slightly eroded Masada soils that have a surface 
layer of sandy loam and soils that have a dark red 
subsoil. Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 
percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as urban iand or for 
yards, gardens, recreational areas, and landscaping on 
and around urban land. Areas of the Masada soil are 
too small for commercial woodland production, 
cropland, or pasture and hayland. 

This map unit is moderately suited to most urban 
uses. The slope and the high content of clay and low 
strength in the subsoil are the main limitations. Areas 
on slopes of more than 8 percent require more cutting 
and filling and more detailed site planning. Where the 
unit is used for septic tank absorption fields, the 
moderate permeability in the predominantly clayey 
subsoil may be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption area. Mixing the soil with sand and gravel 
and providing proper compaction increase the strength 
and stability of the soil for use as a base for roads and 
streets. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. Undisturbed areas of the Masada soil 
are moderately suited to lawn grasses, shade trees, 
ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable 
gardens. However, areas that have been cut, filled, or 
compacted may be poorly suited. Onsite investigation is 
needed to determine limitations for this map unit 
because the open areas are small. 

The capability subclass is IVe in areas of the Masada 
soil and Vills in areas of the Urban land. This map unit 
is Not assigned a woodland ordination symbol. 


OsB—Ostin very cobbly loamy sand, 1 to 5 
percent slopes, occasionally flooded. This gently 
sloping, very deep, well drained soil is on flood plains in 
the mountains. Individual areas mainly range from 
about 5 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the iayers of this Ostin soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark brown very cobbly loamy sand 


Underlying material: 
4 to 60 inches—dark yellowish brown very cobbly 
loamy sand 


This soil has rapid permeability. Surface runoff is 
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slow or medium in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the underlying material is low. 
The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high 
water table is at a depth of 2.5 to 3.5 feet. The soil is 
occasionally flooded for very brief periods. Soil reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Reddies, Rosman, Cullowhee, 
and Greenlee soils. Reddies, Rosman, and Cullowhee 
soils have less than 35 percent rock fragments, by 
volume, within a depth of 20 inches. Reddies and 
Rosman soils are in the slightly higher landscape 
positions on flood plains. Cullowhee soils are somewhat 
poorly drained and are in depressions. Greenlee soils 
contain stones, boulders, and cobbles throughout. They 
are strongly sloping and moderately steep. Also 
included are soils that have sandy strata to a depth of 
40 inches and do not contain a large amount of rock 
fragments. These soils occur randomly throughout this 
map unit. Contrasting inclusions make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as pasture and hayland 
or as woodland. 

This Ostin soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are yellow-poplar, American sycamore, 
black cherry, eastern hemlock, white oak, river birch, 
black birch, northern red oak, scarlet oak, red maple, 
black locust, eastern white pine, and Virginia pine. 
Understory vegetation includes rhodedendron, mountain 
laurel, Fraser magnolia, New York fern, Christmas fern, 
galax, whitecap snakeroot, greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, American holly, 
flowering dogwood, and wild grape. The large amount 
of rock fragments in the soil limits the soil water-holding 
capacity, and tree growth may be poor during dry 
periods. Seedling mortality is moderate. Flooding can 
limit planting or harvesting activities. Logging operations 
should be restricted to dry periods. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The rock 
fragments on and below the surface are the main 
limitation. Because of the rock fragments, conventional 
tillage is impractical. Droughtiness and the occasional 
flooding are additional limitations. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hayland. The 
rock fragments on the surface can be a limitation. They 
can hinder mowing operations. Droughtiness, the rock 
fragments in the soil, and the occasional flooding are 
additional limitations. 

This soil is unsuited to most urban uses. The 
occasional flooding and the rock fragments are the main 
limitations. 

The capability subclass is Vis. Based on yellow- 
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poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8F. 


PaD—Pacolet sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
This moderately steep, very deep, well drained soil is 
on side slopes on the Piedmont. Individual areas are 
irregular in shape or elongated and range from about 5 
to 200 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Pacolet soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—brown sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 23 inches—red clay 
23 to 31 inches—red clay loam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 40 inches—yellowish red sandy loam 
40 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is 
more than 5 feet. The high water table is below a depth 
of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Rion and Wateree soils. Rion soils have a loamy 
subsoil and are in areas scattered randomly throughout 
the county. Wateree soils have a loamy subsoil and 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Some soils have a gravelly surface layer. Also 
included are small areas of some eroded Pacolet soils 
that have a surface layer of sandy clay loam and a 
small acreage that is actively being cultivated for row 
crops. The areas of row crops have an eroded surface 
layer. Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Pacoiet soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, Virginia pine, 
southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, American 
beech, eastern white pine, loblolly pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. The slope and depth to the predominantly 
clayey subsoil are the main limitations. As the slope 
increases, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails should 
be installed on the contour. Water bars help to control 
the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. Depth to the predominantly clayey 
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subsoil increases equipment limitations. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The slope and the 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope is the main limitation. Precautions are 
needed for operating machinery. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted use during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
slope is the main limitation. Areas on moderately steep 
slopes require extensive cutting and filling and detailed 
site planning. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Vle. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8R. 


PcB2—Pacolet sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This gently sloping, very deep, well 
drained soil is on ridgetops on the Piedmont. Individual 
areas are irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 
150 acres or more in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Pacolet soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—brown sandy clay loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 23 inches—red clay 
23 to 31 inches—red clay loam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 40 inches—yellowish red sandy loam 
40 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium in bare and unprotected areas. Good tilth is 
difficult to maintain because of the high content of clay, 
a low content of organic matter, and poor soil structure 
in the surface layer. The surface layer, if unvegetated, 
crusts after rains. If the soil is worked when wet, clods 
form and are difficult to crush. Crusting and clods 
interfere with seed germination. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is 
more than 5 feet. The high water table is below a depth 
of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Bethlehem and Rion soils. Bethlehem soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They 
are on the narrow parts of ridgetops in the northeastern 
part of the county. Rion soils have a loamy subsoil. 
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They are in areas scattered randomly throughout the 
county. Some soils have a gravelly surface layer. Also 
included are small areas of soils similar to the Pacolet 
soil. These similar soils include the slightly eroded 
Pacolet soils that have a surface layer of sandy loam or 
loam, some areas of Wedowee soils that have a brown 
subsoil, and some soils that have a thicker subsoil or a 
high content of mica in the lower part. Contrasting 
inclusions make up about 25 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Pacolet soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, Virginia pine, 
southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, loblolly pine, 
American beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil 
and the texture of the topsoil are the main limitations. 
Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil increases 
equipment limitations. The topsoil of sandy clay loam 
increases seedling mortality rates. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The texture of the 
topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. The surface layer of sandy clay loam may 
form clods if the soil is tilled when it is too wet. In 
addition, seed germination may not be uniform across 
the field. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcropping, cover crops, crop residue management, 
and field borders help to improve tilth, conserve 
moisture, control erosion, and reduce offsite damage 
caused by sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. Depth 
to the predominantly clayey subsoil and the texture of 
the surface layer may adversely affect the 
establishment of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The high content of clay and low strength in the subsoil 
are the main limitations. Where the soil is used for 
septic tank absorption fields, the moderate permeability 
in the predominantly clayey subsoil] may be overcome 
by increasing the size of the absorption area. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Ille. Based on shortleaf 
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pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 6C. 


PcC2—Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. This strongly sloping, very deep, well 
drained soil is on side slopes and ridgetops on the 
Piedmont. Individual areas are irregular in shape and 
range from about 4 to 200 acres or more in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Pacolet soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—brown sandy clay loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 23 inches—red clay 
23 to 31 inches—red clay loam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 40 inches—yellowish red sandy loam 
40 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium or rapid in bare and unprotected areas. Good 
tilth is difficult to maintain because of the high content 
of clay, a low content of organic matter, and poor soil 
structure in the surface layer. The surface layer, if 
unvegetated, crusts after rains. if the soil is worked 
when wet, clods form and are difficult to crush. Crusting 
and clods interfere with seed germination. The shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is more than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Bethlehem, Chewacla, and Rion soils. Bethlehem soils 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. They are on the narrow parts of ridgetops in the 
northeastern part of the county. Chewacla soils have a 
loamy subsoil. They are somewhat poorly drained and 
are on small flood plains. Rion soils have a loamy 
subsoil. They are in areas scattered randomly 
throughout the county. Some soils have a gravelly 
surface layer. Also included are small areas of sails 
similar to the Pacolet soil. These similar soils include 
the slightly eroded Pacolet soils that have a surface 
layer of sandy loam or loam, Wedowee soils that have 
a brawn subsoil, and some soils that have a thicker 
subsoil or a high content of mica in the lower part. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 25 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Pacolet soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, Virginia pine, 
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loblolly pine, southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, 
American beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil 
and the texture of the topsoil are the main limitations. 
Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil increases 
equipment limitations. The topsoil of sandy clay loam 
increases seedling mortality rates. 

This soil is moderately suited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The texture 
of the topsoil, a hazard of erosion, and the slope are 
limitations. The surface layer of sandy clay loam may 
form ciods if the soil is tilled when it is too wet. In 
addition, seed germination may not be uniform across 
the field. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcropping, cover crops, crop residue management, 
and field borders help to improve tilth, conserve 
moisture, control erosion, and reduce offsite damage 
caused by sediments. 


This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland (fig. 6). 


Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil and the 
texture of the surface layer may adversely affect the 
establishment of sod. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses. 
The slope and the high content of clay and low strength 
in the subsoil are the main limitations. Strongly sloping 
areas require more cutting and filling and more detailed 
site planning. Where the soil is used for septic tank 
absorption fields, the moderate permeability in the 
predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Ve. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 6C. 


PrC—Pacolet-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of a very deep, 
well drained Pacolet soil and areas of Urban land on 
gently sloping to strongly sloping ridgetops and side 
slopes in and around small towns and housing 
developments on the Piedmont. The Pacolet soil occurs 
as undisturbed areas between buildings, roads, streets, 
and parking lots. Individual areas are generally 
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rectangular in shape and range from about 5 to 100 
acres in size. This unit is about 50 percent Pacolet soil 
and 30 percent Urban land. The Pacolet soil and Urban 
land are so intricately mixed that it is not practical to 
separate them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Pacolet soil are as follaws— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—brown sandy clay loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 23 inches—red clay 
23 to 31 inches—red clay loam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 40 inches—yellowish red sandy loam 
40 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


The Pacolet soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is medium or rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. The high 
water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to moderately acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Udorthents and Masada and Rion soils. Udorthents 
consist of areas of cut and fill. They are adjacent to the 
impervious surfaces of Urban land. Masada soils have a 
moderate shrink-Swell potential in the subsoil. They 
occur randomly on stream terraces. Rion soils have a 
loamy subsoil. They are in areas scattered randomly 
throughout the map unit. Also included are small areas 
of soils similar to the Pacolet soil. These similar soils 
include the slightly eroded Pacolet soils that have a 
surface layer of sandy loam or loam and soils that have 
a thicker subsoil or a high content of mica in the lower 
part. Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as urban land or for 
yards, gardens, recreational areas, and landscaping on 
and around urban land. Areas of the Pacolet soil are 
too small for commercial woodland production, 
cropland, or pasture and hayland. 

This map unit is moderately suited to most urban 
uses. The slope and the high content of clay and low 
strength in the subsoil are the main limitations. Areas 
on slopes of more than 8 percent require more cutting 
and filling and more detailed site planning. Where the 
unit is used for septic tank absorption fields, the 
moderate permeability in the predominantly clayey 
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Figure 6.—An area of Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, which is well suited to pasture. Wilkes County is ranked first 
in the state in beef cattle production. 


subsoil may be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption area. Mixing the soil with sand and gravel 
and providing proper compaction increase the strength 
and stability of the soil for use as a base for roads and 
streets. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. Undisturbed areas of the Pacolet soil 
are moderately suited to lawn grasses, shade trees, 


ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, and vegetable 
gardens. However, areas that have been cut, filled, or 
compacted may be poorly suited. Onsite investigation is 
needed to determine limitations for this map unit 
because the open areas are small. 

The capability subclass is IVe in areas of the Pacolet 
soil and Vills in areas of the Urban land. This map unit 
is not assigned a woodland ordination symbol. 
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PrD---Pacolet-Urban land complex, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. This map unit consists of areas of a 
very deep, well drained Pacolet soil and areas of Urban 
land on moderately steep ridgetops and side slopes in 
and around small towns and housing developments on 
the Piedmont. The Pacolet soil occurs as undisturbed 
areas between buildings, roads, streets, and parking 
lots. Individual areas are generally rectangular in shape 
and range from about 5 to 50 acres in size. This unit is 
about 50 percent Pacolet soil and 30 percent Urban 
land. The Pacolet soil and Urban land are so intricately 
mixed that it is not practical to separate them in 
Mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Pacolet soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—brown sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 23 inches—red clay 
23 to 31 inches—red clay loam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 40 inches—yellowish red sandy loam 
40 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


The Pacolet soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is more than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 


strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 


Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphait, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Udorthents and Rion soils. Udorthents consist of areas 
of cut and fill. They are adjacent to the impervious 
surfaces of Urban land. Rion soils have a loamy 
subsoil. They are in areas scattered randomly 
throughout the map unit. Also included are small areas 
of soils similar to the Pacolet soil. These similar soils 
include the eroded Pacolet soils that have a surface 
layer of sandy clay loam and soils that have a high 
content of mica in the lower part. Contrasting inciusions 
make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as urban land or for 
yards and landscaping on and around urban land. 
Areas of the Pacolet soil are too small for commercial 
woodland production, cropland, or pasture and hayland. 

This map unit is poorly suited to most urban uses 
even though some areas are extensively used for urban 
development. The slope and the high content of clay 
and low strength in the subsoil are the main limitations. 
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Extensive cutting and filling and more detailed site 
planning are required. Where the unit is used for septic 
tank absorption fields, the moderate permeability in the 
predominantly clayey subsoil may be overcome by 
increasing the size of the absorption area. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. Onsite 
investigation is needed to determine limitations for this 
map unit because the open areas are small, 

The capability subclass is Vle in areas of the Pacolet 
soil and Vills in areas of the Urban land. This map unit 
is not assigned a woodland ordination symbol. 


Pt—Pits, quarries. This map unit consists of areas 
where all of the soil material has been removed and the 
underlying rock has been mined for gravel. The bottom 
of the pits is predominantly rock. Several small gravel 
pits are in areas scattered throughout Wilkes County. 
They range in size from about 2 to 65 acres. 

Included with this unit in mapping are a few small 
areas of spoil material, where unused soil material and 
rock have been dumped. These areas support very little 
vegetation. 

This map unit is unsuited to cropland, pasture, 
building site development, recreational facilities, and 
woodland. All interpretations for soil potential require 
onsite investigation. 

The capability subclass is VIlls. This map unit is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. 


PwD—Porters loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
stony. This moderately steep, deep, well drained soil is 
on ridgetops in the higher mountains in the 
northwestern part of Wilkes County. Rock fragments on 
the surface range from boulders to cobbles, average 
about 1 foot in diameter, and are about 25 to 80 feet 
apart. Individual areas are long and narrow or irregular 
in shape and are as much as 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Porters soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 9 inches—very dark grayish brown loam 


Subsoil: 
9 to 39 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
39 to 57 inches—dark yellowish brown loamy sand 


Bedrock: 
57 to 60 inches—soft weathered gneiss 
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This soil has moderately rapid permeability. Surface 
runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
soft weathered bedrock ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil 
reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Ashe, Chestnut, and Edneyville 
soils. These soils do not have a dark surface layer at 
least 7 inches thick. Ashe soils have hard unweathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Chestnut soils 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Edneyville soils are very deep. Also included 
are soils that do not have bedrock within a depth of 60 
inches and soils that have hard unweathered bedrock at 
a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Contrasting inclusions make 
up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Porters soil is moderately suited to the 
production of trees. Overstory trees include northern red 
oak, white oak, scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, chestnut oak, 
hickory, red maple, black birch, yellow birch, eastern 
hemlock, yellow buckeye, black locust, red spruce, 
black gum, Virginia pine, and eastern white pine. 
Understory plants include New York fern, mountain 
laurel, blueberry, sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser 
magnolia, rhodedendron, striped maple, squawroot, 
Indian pipe, Indian cucumber, witchhazel, Christmas 
fern, greenbrier, and assorted wildflowers. The slope is 
the main limitation affecting woodland management. As 
slope increases, equipment limitations and the hazard 
of erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails 
should be installed on the contour. Water bars help to 
contro! the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. In some mapped areas trees have been 
stunted or broken by high winds or ice. 

This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops. 
The slope and stones on the surface are the main 
limitations. The hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and to 
hayland. The rock fragments on the surface and the 
slope are the main limitations. The rock fragments 
adversely affect mowing operations and the 
establishment of sod. The slope is a problem affecting 
the use of equipment. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of the slope and the hazard of erosion. The use of this 
map unit for building site development should be 
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carefully considered. Most areas require substantial 
cutting and filling. 

The capability subclass is Vie. Based on eastern 
white pine as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 11R. 


RnD—Rion fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. This moderately steep, very deep, well drained 
soil is on piedmont side slopes and narrow ridgetops. 
Individual areas are irregular in shape and range from 
about 4 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Rion soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 8 inches—reddish yellow loam 
8 to 21 inches—yellowish red clay loam 
21 to 30 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
30 to 42 inches—strong brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability in the subsoil 
and moderately rapid permeability in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to bedrock is more than 5 feet. The high water 
table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to slightly acid unless the soil is 
limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Pacolet, Wedowee, Bethlehem, Wateree, Ashlar, and 
Chewacla soils. Pacolet, Wedowee, and Bethlehem 
soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. Pacolet and 
Wedowee soils occur randomly throughout the map 
unit. Bethlehem soils are on the smooth parts of side 
slopes, mainly in the northeastern part of the county. 
Bethlehem and Wateree soils have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Wateree soils 
are on steep and very steep side slopes. Ashiar soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches and commonly have stones on the surface. They 
are on the smooth parts of slopes. Chewacla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. They are on flood plains in 
areas that are too small to be shown at the scale used 
in mapping. Also included are small random areas of 
rock outcrops. Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Rion soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, Virginia pine, 
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southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, American 
beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and yellow- 
poplar. Understory vegetation includes sourwood, 
flowering dogwood, American holly, red cedar, 
greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. The slope is the main limitation. As slope 
increases, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails should 
be installed on the contour. Water bars help to control 
the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The slope and the 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope is the main limitation. Proper stocking rates, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted use during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
slope is the main limitation. Areas on moderately steep 
slopes require extensive cutting and filling and detailed 
site planning. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Vie. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8R. 


AnE—Rion fine sandy loam, 25 to 60 percent 
slopes. This steep, very deep, well drained soil is on 
piedmont side slopes. Individual areas are irregular in 
shape and range from about 4 to 200 acres or more in 
size, 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Rion soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 8 inches—reddish yellow loam 
8 to 21 inches—yellowish red clay loam 
21 to 30 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
30 to 42 inches—strong brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability in the subsoil 
and moderately rapid permeability in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is rapid or very rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is more than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
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Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly 
acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Wateree and Chewacla soils. Wateree soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They 
are on very steep side slopes. Chewacla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained and are on flood plains in 
areas that are too small to be shown at the scale used 
in mapping. Also included are small rock outcrops and 
small areas of soils that are similar to the Rion soil but 
have a surface layer of loam. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Rion soil is moderately suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, Virginia pine, 
southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, American 
beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and yellow- 
poplar. Understory vegetation includes sourwood, 
flowering dogwood, American holly, red cedar, 
greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. The slope is the main limitation. The 
equipment limitation and the hazard of erosion are 
greater on the steep slopes. Extreme caution should be 
used when operating vehicles on these slopes. In most 
areas extensive grading is needed to establish roads 
and trails. Logging roads and skid trails should be 
installed on the contour. Water bars help to control the 
flow of water along roads. Applying lime and fertilizer 
and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to control 
erosion. 

This soil is unsuited to cultivated crops. The slope 
and the hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

This sail is poorly suited to pasture and hayland. The 
slope is the main limitation. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. The 
slope is the main limitation. Areas on steep slopes 
require excessive cutting and filling and detailed site 
planning. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8R. 


AsD—Rion-Ashlar complex, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes, stony. This map unit consists of a very deep, 
well drained Rion soil and a moderately deep, 
excessively drained Ashlar soil on moderately steep 
and steep piedmont side slopes and narrow ridgetops in 
the northeastern part of Wilkes County. The Rion soil 
commonly is on broad side slopes and in convex areas. 
The Ashlar soil ig on narrow side slopes and on nose 
slopes. It has more rock outcrops and surface stones 
than the Rion soil. In many areas both soils occur in the 
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same landscape position. Rock fragments on the 
surface range from boulders to cobbles, average 1 foot 
in diameter, and are 25 to 80 feet apart. Individual 
areas are irregular in shape and range from about 5 to 
200 acres in size. This unit is about 60 percent Rion 
soil and about 20 percent Ashlar soil. The two soils 
occur as areas so intricately mixed that it is not 
practical to separate them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Rion soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 8 inches—reddish yellow loam 
8 to 21 inches—yellowish red clay loam 
21 to 30 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
30 to 42 inches—strong brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


The Rion soil has moderate permeability in the 
subsoil and moderately rapid permeability in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is more than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly 
acid unless the soil is limed, 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Ashlar soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches—grayish brown gravelly sandy loam 
3 to 8 inches—pale brown gravelly sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
8 to 22 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
22 to 30 inches—yellowish brown coarse sandy 
loam 


Bedrock: 
30 inches—hard unweathered granodiorite 


The Ashlar soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to hard unweathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The high water table is below a depth of 6 
feet. Soil reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Pacolet and Wedowee soils. These soils have a 
predominantly clayey subsoil. They are in the less 
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sloping areas, mainly on smooth side slopes and 
ridgetops. They occur randomly throughout the map 
unit. Also included are small random areas of rock 
outcrops and soils that have hard unweathered bedrock 
at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. The rest 
is used as pasture and hayland. 

These Rion and Ashlar soils are moderately suited to 
woodland. Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, 
Virginia pine, southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, 
American beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. The slope is the main limitation. As slope 
increases, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails should 
be installed on the contour. Water bars help to control 
the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. Stones on the surface also can cause 
an equipment limitation. Seedling mortality is severe in 
areas of the Ashlar soil. A moderate hazard of 
windthrow is an additional limitation in areas of the 
Ashlar soil. 

These soils are unsuited to most of the field and 
truck Crops commonly grown in the county. The slope, 
the hazard of erosion, and stones on the surface are 
the main limitations. 

These soils are moderately suited to pasture and 
hayland. This map unit is poorly suited to pasture and 
hayland on slopes greater than 25 percent. The slope is 
the main limitation. Stones on the surface can hinder 
mowing operations. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

These soils are poorly suited to most urban uses. 
The slope and the depth to hard unweathered bedrock 
are the main limitations. Areas on moderately steep 
slopes require extensive cutting and filling and detailed 
site planning. Providing a gravel base and an adequate 
wearing surface for roads improves trafficability for 
year-round use, in areas of the Ashiar soil, hard 
unweathered bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches 
and is a severe limitation. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8R in areas of the Rion soil and 6R in areas 
of the Ashlar soil. 


RwC—Rion-Wedowee complex, 5 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of very deep, well 
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drained Rion and Wedowee soils on strongly sloping 
ridgetops in the northeastern part of Wilkes County. 
Individual areas are irregular in shape and range from 
about 5 to 250 acres in size. This unit is about 60 
percent Rion soil and 30 percent Wedowee soil. The 
two soils occur as areas so intricately mixed that it is 
not practical to separate them in mapping at the scale 
used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Rion soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 8 inches—reddish yellow loam 
8 to 21 inches—yellowish red clay loam 
21 to 30 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
30 to 42 inches—strong brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


The Rion soil has moderate permeability in the 
subsoil and moderately rapid permeability in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is medium or rapid in bare 
and unprotected areas. The shrink-sweil potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly 
acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Wedowee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 5 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
5 to 23 inches—yellowish red clay 
23 to 36 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 


Underlying material: 
36 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


The Wedowee soil has moderate permeability. 
Surface runoff is medium or rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Pacolet and Ashlar soils. Pacolet 
soils have a surface layer of sandy clay loam and a red, 
predominantly clayey subsoil. They are on the broad 
parts of ridgetops. Ashlar soils have hard unweathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Also included are 
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a few soils that have a gravelly or cobbly surface layer 
and small areas of soils that are similar to the Aion and 
Wedowee soils but have an eroded surface layer of 
sandy clay loam. Stones occur on the surface in a few 
areas. Contrasting inclusions make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or pasture. 

These Rion and Wedowee soils are well suited to the 
production of trees. Overstory trees include white oak, 
scarlet oak, black oak, southern red oak, red maple, 
yellow-poplar, hickory, eastern white pine, shortleaf 
pine, and Virginia pine. Understory plants include 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, blackberry, and 
greenbrier. Depth to the predominantly clayey subsoil is 
the only limitation in areas of the Wedowee soil, and it 
causes a moderate equipment limitation. Logging 
should be restricted to dry periods in these areas. No 
other significant limitations affect woodland 
management. 

These soils are moderately suited to most of the field 
and truck crops commonly grown in the county. The 
slope and a hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, 
cover crops, crop residue management, and field 
borders help to improve tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and reduce offsite damage caused by 
sediments. 

These soils are well suited to pasture and hayland. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment 
of grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

These soils are moderately suited to most urban 
uses. The slope is a main limitation. Strongly sloping 
areas require extensive cutting and filling and more 
detailed site planning. The high content of clay, 
moderate shrink-swell potential, and low strength in the 
subsoil of the Wedowee soil are the main limitations. 
Where the soils are used for septic tank absorption 
fields, the moderate permeability in the predominantly 
clayey subsoil may be overcome by increasing the size 
of the absorption area. Designing roads, foundations, 
and footings that allow for the shrinking and swelling of 
the subsoil, diverting runoff away from buildings, and 
backfilling with material that has a low shrink-swell 
potential help to prevent structural damage. Mixing the 
soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
Wedowee soil for use as a base for roads and streets. 
Providing a gravel base and an adequate wearing 
surface for roads in areas of both soils improves 
trafficability for year-round use. 

The capability subclass is Ve. Based on shortleaf 
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pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8A in areas of the Rion soil and 8C in areas 
of the Wedowee soil. 


Rx—Rock outcrop. This map unit consists of small 
areas where bedrock or loose stones and boulders 
cover 85 percent or more of the surface. The largest 
areas of Rock outcrop occur on Stone Mountain, Wolf 
Rock, and Cedar Rock. Individual areas range from 
about 5 to 75 acres in size. Very little vegetation grows 
in this map unit. Some very small areas contain enough 
soil and organic material to support plant life, but these 
areas generally are too small for management 
purposes. 

This map unit is unsuited to woodland, cropland, 
pasture and hayland, and urban uses because of the 
hard rock extending to the surface. The unit is used 
mostly for wildlife habitat and recreational purposes, 
such as hiking, rock climbing, and sightseeing. 

The capability subclass is Vills. This map unit is not 
assigned a woodland ordination symbol. 


RzA—-Rosman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded. This map unit consists of 
a very deep, well drained Rosman soil and a very deep, 
moderately well drained Reddies soil on nearly tevel 
flood plains adjacent to streams in the mountains. The 
Rosman soil commonly is in the slightly elevated areas 
on the broad parts of flood plains, in areas away from 
the streambed. The Reddies soil commonly is on the 
broad parts of flood plains, in areas near the 
streambed. Individual areas are mainly long and narrow 
and range from about 4 to more than 200 acres in size. 
This unit is about 55 percent Rosman soil and about 30 
percent Reddies soil. The two Soils occur as areas so 
intricately mixed that it is not practical to separate them 
in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Rosman soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 12 inches—dark brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
12 to 40 inches—-dark yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
40 to 60 inches—yellowish brown loam that has 
yellow and light gray mottles 


The Rosman soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is slow in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water 
table is at a depth of 2.5 to 5.0 feet. The soil is 
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occasionally flooded for very brief periods. Soil reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid unless the soil 
is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Reddies soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 10 inches—dark brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
10 to 29 inches—yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
29 to 60 inches—dark yellowish brown extremely 
gravelly sand 


The Reddies soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is slow in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water 
table is at a depth of 2.0 to 3.5 feet. The soil is 
occasionally flooded for very brief periods. Soil reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to neutral. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Tate, Cullowhee, and Ostin soils. The finer textured 
Tate soils are on low terraces. Cullowhee soils are 
somewhat poorly drained and are in depressions on 
flood plains. Ostin soils have an average of more than 
35 percent, by volume, rock fragments throughout. They 
are in the upper reaches of some mapped areas where 
stream velocity is high. Also included are small areas of 
soils that have a gravelly or cobbly surface layer, poorly 
drained soils in depressions, and soils that are similar 
to the Reddies and Rosman soils. These similar soils 
have a surface layer that is less than 10 inches thick, 
have a surface layer of sandy or loamy overwash from 
recent deposition, or have sandy strata continuing 
throughout the profile. Contrasting inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as pasture and hayland 
or as woodland. 

These Rosman and Reddies soils are well suited to 
woodland. Overstory trees are American sycamore, 
green ash, red maple, yellow-poplar, eastern white pine, 
black walnut, river birch, and black willow. Understory 
vegetation includes alder, American hornbeam, black 
cherry, greenbrier, honeysuckle, blackberry, switchcane, 
poison ivy, and wild grape. No significant limitations 
affect woodland management. A moderate hazard of 
windthrow is a management concern in areas of the 
Reddies soil. The occasional flooding can limit planting 
or harvesting activities. Logging operations should be 
restricted to dry periods. 

These soils are well suited to most of the field and 
truck craps commonly grown in the county. Ornamental 
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Figure 7.—An area of Rosman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded, that produces high yields of hay. 


trees and shrubs also grow well on these soils. The 
occasional flooding can be a problem. Returning crop 
residue to the soils and planting winter cover crops 
increase the content of organic matter and thus improve 
soil fertility, the soil moisture-holding capacity, and tilth. 
These soils are well suited to pasture and hayland 


(fig. 7). The occasional flooding may be a problem. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment 
of grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

These soils are unsuited to most urban uses. The 
occasional flooding is a severe limitation. Some 
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individual areas may be used for recreational activities, 
such as ball fields and playgrounds, where flooding is 
Not So important. 

The capability subclass is Ilw. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is BA. 


StB—State fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes, 
rarely flooded. This gently sloping, very deep, well 
drained soil is on low stream terraces along many of the 
larger streams of the Piedmont. Individual areas are 
mainly somewhat elongated and range from about 4 to 
50 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this State soil are as follows— 


Surface jayer: 
0 to 10 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
10 to 20 inches—-dark yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam 
20 to 38 inches—strong brown sandy clay loam 
38 to 58 inches—dark yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam 


Underlying material: 
58 to 72 inches—brown loamy sand 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
at a depth of 4 to 6 feet. The soil is rarely flooded. Soil 
reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid in the 
surface layer and in the upper part of the subsoil unless 
the soil is limed and ranges from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the lower part of the subsoil and in the 
underlying material. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Masada, Chewacla, Toccoa, and Dogue soils. Masada 
soils have a predominantly clayey subsoil. They are in 
the higher areas on terraces. Chewacla soils are 
frequently flooded and are in depressions. Toccoa soils 
have less clay in the subsoil than the State soil and 
occur closer to streambanks. Dogue soils have a 
predominantly clayey subsoil and are on low stream 
terraces. Also included are a few areas of State soils 
that are occasionally flooded. Contrasting inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland, hayland 
and pasture, or woodland. 

This State soil is well suited to woodland. Overstory 
trees are loblolly pine, scarlet oak, white oak, red 
maple, shortleaf pine, southern red oak, hickory, 
American beech, eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and 
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Virginia pine. Understory vegetation includes greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, 
American holly, flowering dogwood, and wild grape. No 
significant limitations affect woodland use and 
management. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. The slope anda 
hazard of erosion are limitations. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, stripcropping, cover crops, crop 
residue management, grassed waterways, and field 
borders help to improve tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and reduce offsite damage caused by 
sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment 
of grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. 
Wetness, the low strength in the subsoil, and the rare 
flooding are the main limitations. Diverting runoff away 
from buildings and installing perforated drainage tile 
around foundations help to reduce the wetness. Mixing 
the soil with sand and gravel and providing proper 
compaction increase the strength and stability of the 
soil for use as a base for roads and streets. Providing a 
gravel base and an adequate wearing surface for roads 
improves trafficability for year-round use. Some areas of 
urban buildup are near the W. Kerr Scott Reservoir 
Dam along the Yadkin River. This flood-control structure 
reduces the frequency of flooding but does not 
eliminate the possibility of floods. 

The capability subclass is lle. Based on yellow-poplar 
as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8A. 


TaD—Tate fine sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 
This strongly sloping and moderately steep, very deep, 
well drained soil is on toe slopes and in coves in the 
mountains. Individual areas are mainly jong and narrow 
and range from about 4 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Tate soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches—dark brown fine sandy loam 
3 to 9 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
9 to 15 inches—dark yellowish brown loam 
15 to 43 inches—yellowish brown loam 


Underlying material: 
43 to 60 inches—yellowish brown fine sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability in the subsoil 
and moderately rapid permeability in the substratum. 
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Surface runoff is rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The 
depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water 
table is below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to slightly acid unless the soil is 
limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Braddock and Cullowhee soils. Braddock soils have a 
ted, predominantly clayey subsoil. They are in areas 
randomly scattered throughout the map unit. Cullowhee 
soils are somewhat poorly drained and are in 
depressions and low areas on flood plains. They have 
gravelly or cobbly strata within a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Some Tate soils have stones on the surface. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are similar to 
the Tate soil but have a dark surface layer and are at 
the higher elevations where temperatures are cooler. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland or as 
pasture and hayland. A small acreage is used as 
cropland, predominantly where slopes are jess than 15 
percent. 

This Tate soil is well suited to woodland on slopes of 
less than 15 percent and moderately suited on slopes 
greater than 15 percent. Overstory trees are American 
sycamore, red maple, yellow-poplar, Virginia pine, black 
locust, scarlet oak, northern red oak, eastern white 
pine, black oak, and black willow. Understory vegetation 
includes alder, American hornbeam, black cherry, 
greenbrier, honeysuckle, blackberry, switchcane, poison 
ivy, sourwood, flowering dogwood, rhododendron, 
mountain laurel, and wild grape. The slope is the main 
limitation affecting woodland management. Where 
slopes are more than 15 percent, equipment limitations 
and the hazard of erosion are greater. Logging roads 
and skid trails should be installed on the contour. Water 
bars help to control the flow of water along roads. 
Applying lime and fertilizer and seeding all areas of 
exposed soil help to control erosion. 

Where slopes are less than 15 percent, this soil is 
moderately suited to most field and truck crops 
commonly grown in the county. The slope and a hazard 
of erosion are the main limitations. Where slopes are 
greater than 15 percent, the hazard of erosion is 
severe. In these areas the soil is poorly suited to most 
of the field and truck crops commonly grown in the 
county. Contour farming, conservation tillage, grassed 
waterways, and field borders help to control erosion. 
Returning crop residue to the soil and planting winter 
cover crops increase the content of organic matter and 
thus improve soil fertility, the soil moisture-holding 
capacity, and tilth. 

Where slopes are less than 15 percent, this soil is 
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well suited to pasture and hayland and has no 
significant limitations. Where slopes are more than 15 
percent, equipment limitations are greater and the soil 
is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, and timely deferment of 
grazing help to keep the pasture in good condition. 

Where slopes are less than 15 percent, this soil is 
moderately suited to most urban uses. Where slopes 
are greater than 15 percent, limitations are severe and 
the soil is poorly suited to most urban uses. These 
areas require substantial cutting and filling. Onsite 
investigations are needed to ensure proper use and 
management. 

The capability subclass is Vie. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 6R. 


TcC—Tate-Cullowhee complex, 0 to 25 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of a very deep, well 
drained Tate soil and a very deep, somewhat poorly 
drained Cullowhee soil in valleys and coves along the 
headwaters of streams flowing out of the mountains. 
The gently sloping to moderately steep Tate soil is on 
toe slopes adjacent to the lower flood plains. The nearly 
level Cullowhee soil is on narrow flood plains that are 
typically less than 200 feet wide. Individual areas are 
mainly long and narrow and range from about 4 to 40 
acres in size. This unit is about 55 percent Tate soil and 
25 percent Cullowhee soil. The two soils occur as areas 
so intricately mixed that it is not practical to separate 
them in mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Tate soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 3 inches—dark brown fine sandy loam 
3 to 9 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
9 to 15 inches—dark yellowish brown loam 
15 to 43 inches—yellowish brown loam 


Underlying material: 
43 to 60 inches—yellowish brown fine sandy loam 


The Tate soil has moderate permeability in the 
subsoil and moderately rapid permeability in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is rapid in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 
feet. The high water table is below a depth of 6 feet. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly 
acid unless the soil is limed. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Cullowhee soil are as follows— 
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Surface layer: 
0 to 12 inches—dark brown fine sandy loam 


Underlying material: 

12 to 20 inches—brown fine sandy loam that has 
dark grayish brown, dark yellowish brown, and 
strong brown mottles 

20 to 31 inches—dark grayish brown sandy loam 
that has dark brown mottles 

31 to 60 inches—dark gray extremely gravelly sand 
that has dark brown mottles 


The Cullowhee soil has moderately rapid permeability 
in the surface layer and rapid permeability in the 
underlying material. Surface runoff is slow in bare and 
unprotected areas. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 
feet. The high water table is at a depth of 1.5 to 2.0 
feet. The soil is frequently flooded for very brief periods. 
Soil reaction ranges from very strongly acid to slightly 
acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Ostin and Braddock soils. Ostin soils are well drained 
and are on flood plains, commonly next to streambeds. 
They contain more than 35 percent rock fragments 
throughout. Braddock soils have a red, predominantly 
clayey subsoil. They are in areas randomly scattered 
throughout the map unit, commonly in the higher 
landscape positions. Some Tate soils have stones on 
the surface or have a high water table between a depth 
of 40 and 60 inches, or both. Also included are poorly 
drained soils in depressions on flood plains and small 
areas of soils that are similar to the Tate and Cullowhee 
soils but have a dark surface layer and are at the higher 
elevations where temperatures are‘cooler. Contrasting 
inclusions make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. Some of 
the broader areas are used as cropland or as pasture 
and hayland, especially where slopes are less than 15 
percent. 

These Tate and Cullowhee soils generally are 
Moderately suited to woodland. Where slopes are less 
than 15 percent, the Tate soil is well suited to 
woodland. Overstory trees are American sycamore, red 
maple, yellow-poplar, yellow birch, eastern hemlock, 
eastern white pine, Virginia pine, black locust, scarlet 
oak, northern red oak, black oak, and black willow. 
Understory vegetation includes alder, American 
hornbeam, black cherry, greenbrier, honeysuckle, 
blackberry, switchcane, poison ivy, sourwood, flowering 
dogwood, rhododendron, mountain laurel, and wild 
grape. The slope is the main limitation affecting 
woodland management. Where slopes are more than 
15 percent, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion are greater. Logging roads and skid trails 
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should be installed on the contour. Water bars help to 
control the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. The frequent flooding and wetness are 
limitations affecting woodland management in areas of 
the Cullowhee soil. An excessive amount of water 
during wet periods or during flooding increases seedling 
mortality rates and equipment limitations. 

Where slopes are less than 15 percent, these soils 
are moderately suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. Where slopes are 
greater than 15 percent, the soils are generally poorly 
suited to most of these crops. The slope and the 
frequent flooding and wetness in areas of the 
Cullowhee soil are the main limitations. However, in 
areas that are drained and do not flood during the 
growing season, the soils are well suited to crops. 
Artificial subsurface drainage systems are needed to 
increase productivity. Surface drainage systems may 
also be needed. The slope and a hazard of erosion are 
the main limitations in areas of the Tate soil. Where 
slopes range from 15 to 25 percent, the hazard of 
erosion is severe. Contour farming, conservation tillage, 
grassed waterways, and field borders help to control 
erosion on the Tate soil. Returning crop residue to the 
soils and planting winter cover crops increase the 
content of organic matter and thus improve soil fertility, 
the soil moisture-holding capacity, and tilth in areas of 
both soils. 

Where slopes are less than 15 percent, these soils 
are well suited to pasture and hayland. Where slopes 
range from 15 to 25 percent, the Tate soil is moderately 
suited to pasture and hayland because of the hazard of 
erosion and equipment limitations. Areas of the 
Cullowhee soil that are frequently flooded during the 
growing season and are not drained are moderately 
suited to pasture and hayland. Artificial surface and 
subsurface drainage systems may be needed to 
improve productivity on the Cullowhee soil. Proper 
stocking rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help to 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

In areas that are outside the flood plain and have 
slopes of less than 15 percent, these soils are 
moderately suited to most urban uses. In areas that 
have slopes of 15 to 25 percent, the Tate soil has 
severe limitations and is poorly suited to most urban 
uses. Areas that have slopes of more than 15 percent 
commonly require substantial cutting and filling. In 
areas on flood plains, the Cullowhee soil is unsuited to 
most urban uses. The frequent flooding and wetness 
are severe limitations in areas of the Cullowhee soil. 

The capability subclass is Vle in areas of the Tate 
soil and IIlw in areas of the Cullowhee soil. Based on 
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yellow-poplar as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbot is 6R in areas of the Tate soil and 
8W in areas of the Cullowhee soil. 


ToA—Toccoa sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent stopes, 
occasionally flooded. This nearly level, very deep, well 
drained soil is on flood plains on the Piedmont. 
Individual areas are mainly long and narrow and range 
from about 5 to 200 acres or more in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Toccoa soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 8 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
8 to 55 inches—dark yellowish brown sandy loam 
55 to 60 inches—yellowish brown loamy sand 


This soil has moderately rapid permeability. Surface 
runoff is slow in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the underlying material is low. 
The depth to bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high 
water table is at a depth of 2.5 to 5.0 feet. The soil is 
occasionally flooded for brief periods. Soil reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid unless the soil 
is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Buncombe, Chewacla, Dogue, and State soils. The 
excessively drained, sandy Buncombe soils are 
adjacent to the deeper stream channels. Chewacia soils 
are somewhat poorly drained and are in depressions. 
Dogue soils are moderately well drained and are in the 
slightly elevated areas on terraces. They have a 
predominantly clayey subsoil. State soils are well 
drained and are in ihe slightly elevated areas on 
terraces. Also included are soils that have more clay in 
the subsoil than the Toccoa soil and small areas of soils 
similar to the Toccoa soil. These similar soils include 
soils that have a surface layer of sandy or loamy 
overwash from recent deposition and soils that have 
sandy strata continuing throughout the profile. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as cropland or as 
pasture and hayland. The narrower areas of the unit are 
used as woodland. 

This Toccoa soil is well suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, red maple, 
shortleaf pine, southern red oak, river birch, American 
sycamore, eastern white pine, yellow-poplar, and 
Virginia pine. Understory vegetation includes greenbrier, 
honeysuckle, blackberry, poison ivy, sourwood, 
American holly, flowering dogwood, and wild grape. The 
occasional flooding can be a {imitation at certain times 
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of the year. No other significant limitations affect 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the souity. The occasional 
flooding may be a problem. Returning crop residue to 
the soil and planting winter cover crops increase the 
content of organic matter and thus improve soil fertility, 
the soil moisture-holding capacity, and tilth. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. The 
occasional flooding may be a problem. Proper stocking 
rates, pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted use during wet periods help to keep the 
pasture in good condition. 

This soil is unsuited to most urban uses. The 
occasional flooding and seasonal wetness are severe 
limitations. Some individual areas may be used for such 
purposes as ball fields and playgrounds, where 
seasonal weiness and flooding are not so important. 
Some areas of urban buildup are near the W. Kerr Scott 
Reservoir Dam along the Yadkin River. This flood- 
control structure reduces the frequency of flooding but 
does not eliminate the possibility of floods. 

The capability subclass is Ilw. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8A. 


UdC—Udorthents-Urban land complex, 1 to 15 
percent slopes. This map unit consists of gently 
sloping to strongly sloping areas of Udorthents and 
Urban land that are so intricately mixed that it is not 
practical to separate them in mapping at the scale used. 
Individual areas range from about 5 to 250 acres in 
size. This unit is about 45 percent Udorthents and 35 
percent Urban land. 

Udorthents generally consist of loamy soil material in 
areas that have been cut or filled during grading for 
roads, railroads, houses, shopping centers, recreational 
areas, and similar purposes. The cuts are generally the 
steepest areas of this map unit. The material exposed 
in the cuts is variable. The fill material is generally 
material removed from the cuts. Areas that have been 
filled are not as steep as the cuts. In some areas the fill 
material is highly compacted. Permeability is variable. 
Runoff is medium or rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The depth to bedrock and the depth to the water 
table are variable. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
soils that have not been disturbed and areas that have 
been cut down to bedrock. In a few places, small areas 
of fill consist of nonsoil materials, such as building 
rubbish and miscellaneous solid garbage waste. 
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Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Areas of this map unit that have not been urbanized 
vary widely in their suitability and limitations for different 
land uses. The cut areas generally are suited to 
building sites and recreational areas if water and sewer 
services can be provided. These areas are somewhat 
droughty, and landscaping and vegetating the areas 
may be difficult. The fill areas generally are subject to 
subsidence and may be unsuited to building sites. The 
fill areas that are not highly compacted are suited to 
landscaping and recreational uses. Onsite investigation 
is necessary to determine the suitability and limitations 
of this map unit for any proposed use. 

The capability subclass is VIls in areas of the 
Udorthents and Vills in areas of the Urban land. This 
map unit is not assigned a woodiand ordination symbol. 


UfB—Udorthents-Urban land complex, 1 to 6 
percent slopes, rarely flooded. This map unit consists 
of gently sloping areas of Udorthents and Urban land 
that are so intricately mixed that it is not practical to 
separate them in mapping at the scale used. This map 
unit occurs near the Yadkin River and its tributaries. 
Individual areas range from about 5 to 100 acres in 
size. The unit is about 45 percent Udorthents and about 
35 percent Urban land. 

Udorthents generally consist of loamy soil material in 
areas that have been cut or filled during grading for 
roads, railroads, houses, shopping centers, recreational 
areas, and similar purposes. The cuts are generally the 
steepest areas of this map unit. The material exposed 
in the cuts is variable. The fill material is generally 
material removed from the cuts. Areas that have been 
filled are not as steep as the cuts. In some areas the fill 
material is highly compacted. Permeability is variable. 
Runoff is slow to rapid in bare and unprotected areas. 
The depth to bedrock and the depth to the water table 
are variable. 

Urban land consists of areas where the soils are 
largely covered by concrete, asphalt, buildings, or other 
impervious surfaces. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
soils that have not been disturbed and areas that have 
been cut down to bedrock. In a few places, small areas 
of fill consist of nonsoil materials, such as building 
rubbish and miscellaneous solid garbage waste. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Generally, this map unit has flood-contro! structures 
in areas upstream. These structures reduce the 
frequency of flooding but do not eliminate the possibility 
of flooding. Areas of this map unit that have not been 
urbanized vary widely in their suitability and limitations 
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for different land uses. The cut areas generally are 
suited to building sites and recreational areas if water 
and sewer services can be provided. The degree of 
suitability depends on the specific site. The cut areas 
are somewhat droughty, and landscaping and 
vegetating these areas may be difficult. The fill areas 
generally are subject to subsidence and may be 
unsuited to building sites. The fill areas that are not 
highly compacted are suited to landscaping and 
recreational uses. Onsite investigation is necessary to 
determine the suitability and limitations of this map unit 
for any proposed use. 

The capability subclass is VIls in areas of the 
Udorthents and VIlls in areas of the Urban land. This 
map unit is not assigned a woodland ordination symbol. 


WaC--Watauga loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. This 
strongly sloping, very deep, well drained soil is on the 
broader ridgetops near the top of the Blue Ridge 
escarpment in the mountains. Individual areas are 
irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 100 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Watauga soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 5 inches—very dark grayish brown loam 


Subsoil: 
5 to 26 inches—yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
26 to 31 inches—yellowish brown fine sandy ioam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 44 inches—light yellowish brown sandy loam 
44 to 60 inches—light brownish gray sandy loam 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
medium or rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Inctuded in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Chandler, Chestnut, and 
Edneyville soils. The coarser Chandler soils are on side 
slopes and narrow ridgetops. Chestnut and Edneyville 
soils have less mica than the Watauga soil and a 
coarser subsoil. Chestnut soils have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They occur 
randomly throughout the map unit. Also included are 
small areas that have slopes of less than 8 percent, 
areas that have rock outcrops and stones on the 
surface, and small areas of soils that are similar to the 
Watauga soil but have a red loamy subsoil. Contrasting 
inclusions make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 
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Most of this map unit is used as woodland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Watauga soil is well suited to the production of 
trees. Overstory trees include white oak, scarlet oak, 
yellow-poplar, black locust, chestnut oak, northern red 
oak, hickory, red maple, Virginia pine, black gum, and 
eastern white pine. Understory plants include 
rhododendron, mountain laurel, blueberry, sourwood, 
flowering dogwood, Fraser magnolia, Christmas fern, 
and greenbrier. The slope is the main limitation 
affecting woodland management. As slope increases, 
equipment limitations and the hazard of erosion 
increase. Logging roads and skid trails should be 
installed on the contour. Water bars help to control the 
flow of water along roads. Applying lime and fertilizer 
and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to control 
erosion. 

This soil is moderately suited to most cultivated 
crops. The hazard of erosion and the slope are 
limitations. Conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcropping, cover crops, crop residue management, 
grassed waterways, and field borders help to improve 
tilth, conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce 
offsite damage caused by sediments. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and hayland. The 
slope and the hazard of erosion may be limitations. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and timely 
deferment of grazing during wet periods help ta keep 
the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to most urban uses 
because of the slope and the hazard of erosion. The 
use of this map unit for building site development 
should be carefully considered. 

The capability subclass is Ve. Based on eastern 
white pine as the indicator species, the woodland 
ordination symbol is 11A. 


WaD—Watauga loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. This 
moderately steep, very deep, well drained soil is on 
ridgetops and side slopes near the top of the Blue 
Ridge escarpment in the mountains. Individual areas 
are irregular in shape and range from about 4 to 100 
acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Watauga soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 5 inches—very dark grayish brown loam 


Subsoil: 
5 to 26 inches—yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
26 to 31 inches—yellowish brown fine sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
31 to 44 inches—light yellowish brown sandy loam 
44 to 60 inches—light brownish gray sandy loam 
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This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to bedrock ts 
greater than 5 feet. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small 
intermingled areas of Chandler, Chestnut, and 
Edneyville soils. The coarser Chandler soils are on side 
slopes and narrow ridgetops. Chestnut and Edneyville 
soils have less mica than the Watauga soil and a 
coarser subsoil. Chestnut soils have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They occur 
randomly throughout the map unit. Also included are 
areas that have rock outcrops and stones on the 
surface and small areas of soils that are similar to the 
Watauga soil but have a red loamy subsoil. Areas on 
some side slopes have a hazard of slippage because of 
the high content of mica. In these areas, large gullies 
have formed and much of the soil has been lost. 
Contrasting inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland or as 
pasture and hayland. 

This Watauga soil is moderately suited to the 
production of trees. Overstory trees include white oak, 
scarlet oak, yellow-poplar, black locust, chestnut oak, 
northern red oak, hickory, red maple, Virginia pine, 
black gum, and eastern white pine. Understory plants 
include rhododendron, mountain laurel, blueberry, 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, Fraser magnolia, 
Christmas fern, and greenbrier. The slope is the main 
limitation affecting woodland management. As slope 
increases, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion increase. Logging roads and skid trails should 
be installed on the contour. Water bars help to control 
the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is poorly suited to most cultivated crops. 
The hazard of erosion and the slope are limitations. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, stripcropping, 
caver crops, crop residue management, grassed 
waterways, and field borders help to improve tilth, 
conserve moisture, control erosion, and reduce offsite 
damage caused by sediments. 

This soil is moderately suited to pasture and hayland. 
The slope and the hazard of erosion can be a limitation. 
Proper stocking rates, pasture rotation, and timely 
deferment of grazing during wet periods help to keep 
the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most urban uses because 
of the slope, the high content of mica, and the hazard of 
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erosion. The hazard of slippage caused by the high 
content of mica increases as slope increases. The use 
of this map unit for building site development should be 
carefully considered. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on eastern 
white pine as the indicator species, the woadiand 
ordination symbol is 11R. 


WeF—Wateree-Rion complex, 40 to 95 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of a moderately deep, 
well drained Wateree soil and a very deep, well drained 
Rion soil on steep and very steep piedmont side slopes 
and bluffs throughout Wilkes County. The Wateree soil 
is mainly on very steep side slopes, nose slopes, and 
bluffs along rivers and drainageways. The Rion soil is 
mainly on steep slopes along rivers and drainageways. 
In some areas, both soils occur in the same landscape 
position. Individual areas are irregular in shape and 
range from about 4 to more than 200 acres in size. This 
unit is about 55 percent Wateree soil and 30 percent 
Rion soil. The two soils occur as areas so intricately 
mixed that it is not practical to separate them in 
mapping at the scale used. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Wateree soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—dark brown sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 22 inches—strong brown sandy loam 


Underlying material: 
22 to 34 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


Bedrock: 
34 to 60 inches—soft weathered schist 


The Wateree soil has moderately rapid permeability. 
Surface runoff is very rapid in bare and unprotected 
areas. The shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. 
The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
greater than 40 inches. The high water table is below a 
depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Rion soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 4 inches—brown fine sandy loam 


Subsoil: 
4 to 8 inches—reddish yeliow loam 
8 to 21 inches—yellowish red clay loam 
21 to 30 inches—yellowish red sandy clay loam 
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Underlying material: 
30 to 42 inches—strong brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches—multicolored sandy loam 


The Rion soil has moderate permeability. Surface 
runoff is very rapid in bare and unprotected areas. The 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is more than 5 feet. The high water table is 
below a depth of 6 feet. Soil reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. 

Included in this unit in mapping are Chewacla, 
Toccoa, and Ashiar soils. Chewacla and Toccoa soils 
are on narrow flood plains. They are in areas that are 
too small to be shown at the scale used in mapping. 
Chewacla soils are somewhat poorly drained and are in 
depressions. Toccoa soils are well drained and are in 
the higher areas on flood plains. Ashlar soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Also included are soils that have soft weathered 
bedrock within a depth of 20 inches, areas that have 
stones and gravel on the surface, and small random 
areas of rock outcrops. Contrasting inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Almost all of this map unit is used as woodland. 

These Wateree and Rion soils are poorly suited to 
woodland. Overstory trees are scarlet oak, white oak, 
Virginia pine, southern red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, 
American beech, eastern white pine, red maple, and 
yellow-poplar. Understory vegetation includes 
sourwood, flowering dogwood, American holly, red 
cedar, greenbrier, honeysuckle, grape, poison ivy, and 
blackberry. The slope is the main limitation. As slope 
increases, equipment limitations and the hazard of 
erosion increase. Logging roads and skid traits should 
be installed on the contour. Water bars help to control 
the flow of water along roads. Applying lime and 
fertilizer and seeding all areas of exposed soil help to 
control erosion. The depth to bedrock can be a problem 
in areas of the Wateree soil. A moderate hazard of 
windthrow is also a management concern in areas of 
the Wateree soil. 

These soils are unsuited to most of the field and 
truck crops commonly grown in the county. The slope 
and the hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

These soils generally are unsuited to pasture and 
hayland. Some small areas that have slopes of less 
than 50 percent are poorly suited to pasture and 
hayland. The slope is the main limitation. The slope 
hinders the operation of all types of machinery. Seeding 
and establishing a cover are very difficult if the surface 
has been disturbed. 

These soils are unsuited to most urban uses. The 
slope and the depth to soft weathered bedrock are the 
main limitations. Areas on very steep slopes require 
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extensive cutting and filling and detailed site planning. 

The capability subclass is Vile. Based on shortleaf 
pine as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8R. 


WhA—Wehadkee loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
frequently flooded. This nearly level, very deep, poorly 
drained soil is on flood plains on the Piedmont. 
Individual areas are mainly long and narrow and range 
from about 3 to 12 acres in size. 

Typically, the sequence, depth, and composition of 
the layers of this Wehadkee soil are as follows— 


Surface layer: 
0 to 6 inches—dark gray loam 


Subsoil: 

6 to 20 inches—dark gray sandy clay loam that has 
dark grayish brown, dark yellowish brown, and 
strong brown mottles 

20 to 32 inches—dark gray clay loam that has dark 
grayish brown moitles 


Underlying material: 
32 to 60 inches—dark gray sandy loam that has 
dark grayish brown mottles 


This soil has moderate permeability. Surface runoff is 
very slow in bare and unprotected areas. The shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil is low. The depth to 
bedrock is greater than 5 feet. The high water table is 
within a depth of 1 foot. The soil is frequently flooded 
for brief periods. Soil reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to slightly acid unless the soil is limed. 

Included in this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Chewacla soils. These somewhat poorly drained soils 
are in the slightly convex areas. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are similar to the Wehadkee soil but 
have a predominantly clayey subsoil, have a thin layer 
of sandy overwash, have a very dark gray and black 
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surface layer and subsoil continuing throughout the 
profile, or are ponded during wet periods. Contrasting 
inclusions make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. 

This Wehadkee soil is poorly suited to woodland. 
Overstory trees are American sycamore, white ash, 
green ash, water oak, willow oak, red maple, yellow- 
poplar, river birch, and black willow. Understory 
vegetation includes alder, American hornbeam, 
greenbrier, honeysuckle, blackberry, cattail, bulrush, 
switchcane, sedges, poison ivy, and wild grape. The 
frequent flooding and wetness are the main limitations. 
An excessive amount of water increases seedling 
mortality rates and equipment limitations. A moderate 
hazard of windthrow is an additional limitation. 

This soil is poorly suited to most of the field and truck 
crops commonly grown in the county. Wetness and the 
frequent flooding are problems. Artificial surface and 
subsurface drainage systems are needed. Returning 
crop residue to the soil and planting winter cover crops 
increase the content of organic matter and thus improve 
soil fertility, the soil moisture-holding capacity, and tilth. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture and hayland. 
Weiness and the frequent flooding are the main 
limitations. Artificial surface and subsurface drainage 
systems are needed. Proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted use 
during wet periods help to keep the pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is unsuited to most urban uses. The 
frequent flooding and wetness are severe limitations. 
Some areas of urban buildup are near the W. Kerr Scott 
Reservoir Dam along the Yadkin River. This flood- 
control structure reduces the frequency of flooding but 
does not eliminate the possibility of floods. 

The capability subclass is Viw. Based on yellow- 
poplar as the indicator species, the woodland ordination 
symbol is 8W. 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. [t can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help to 
prevent soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect 
extensive field data about the nature and behavioral 
characteristics of the soils. They collect data on erosion, 
droughtiness, flooding, and other factors that affect 
various soil uses and management. Field experience 
and collected data on soil properties and performance 
are used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the 
use and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreational facilities; and for wildlife habitat. 
It can be used to identify the potentials and limitations 
of each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Generally, except for soils subject to flooding, soils in 
Wilkes County that are well suited or moderately suited 
to crops have similar suitability for urban uses. The data 
concerning specific soils in the county can be used in 
planning future land use patterns. The potential for 
farming should be considered relative to any soil 
limitations and the potential for nonfarm development. 

Planners and others using soil survey information 
can evaluate the effect of specific land uses on 
Productivity and on the environment in all or part of the 
survey area. The survey can help planners to maintain 
or create a land use pattern that is in harmony with 
nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 


sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Ronald C. Howard, district conservationist, and Bobby C. Brock, 
conservation agronomist, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture 
is suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils are identified, the system of land 
capability classification used by the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service is explained, the estimated yields 
of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are listed 
for each soil, and prime farmland is described. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under the heading 
“Detailed Soil Map Units” and in the tables. Specific 
information can be obtained from the local office of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service or the North 
Carolina Cooperative Extension Service. 

Farms in Wilkes County are diverse (fig. 8). Crops, 
pasture, hayland, and poultry production all provide 
agricultural income. The acreage of cropland in the 
county has slightly decreased during the past 10 years. 
Cropland has been converted to pasture and hayland 
because of profit loss in farming row crops. Farmers 
have since started poultry productions and use the 
poultry waste to fertilize pastures. 

In 1990, Wilkes County had approximately 22,000 
acres of harvested cropland. This acreage included 
about 13,000 acres of hayland, 880 acres of flue-cured 
tobacco, 5,100 acres of corn, 900 acres of soybeans, 
900 acres of small grain, and 170 acres of grain 
sorghum. Small grain crops include wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye. The hayland consists mainly of tall fescue, but 
the county has small acreages of alfalfa, orchardgrass, 
red clover, and mixtures of red clover and orchardgrass 
(9). According to the North Carolina Cooperative 
Extension Service, the county has about 32,000 acres 
of pasture and 2,000 acres of orchards. 
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Figure 8.—A typical farm operation in Wilkes County. It includes areas for chicken production, pastureland for cattle, cropland managed by 
contour stripcropping for tobacco and small grain, and small forested areas intermingled with other areas throughout the farm. 


Most of the row crops in the county are grown on 
well drained, gently sloping to strongly sloping soils, 
such as Pacolet and Masada soils. Nearly level soils on 
flood plains, such as Rosman, Reddies, and Toccoa 
soils, also are used for row crops. Strongly sloping and 
moderately steep soils, such as Pacolet, Rion, Evard, 
Cowee, Tate, and Braddock soils, are commonly used 
for hay and pasture. 

A small acreage in the county is used for melons, 
strawberries, sweet corn, tomatoes, pepper, broccoli, or 
other vegetables and fruits. Deep and very deep soils 
that are characterized by good natural drainage and 


that warm up early in spring are especially well suited 
to many vegetables and small fruits. 

The latest information on growing specialty crops, 
such as information on site selection, fertilization, 
liming, and selection of plant varieties, can be obtained 
from the local office of the North Carolina Cooperative 
Extension Service or the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service. 


Cropland 


Management concerns for cropland in Wilkes County 
include controlling erosion, installing a drainage system, 
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improving soil fertility, applying a system of chemical 
weed control, and improving tilth. 

Erosion comrol—Soil erosion is a major concern on 
about three-fourths of the cropland in the county. The 
only soils in the county that are not subject to 
accelerated erosion and are considered agriculturally 
productive are Toccoa, Cullowhee, Chewacla, Reddies, 
and Rosman soils on flood plains. Erosion is a hazard 
on all of the upland soils. Pacolet soils, which have 
already lost part of their topsoil in most areas, 
particularly need erosion-contro! measures because 
most of the upland farming is on these soils. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is 
damaging. Soil productivity is reduced as the surface 
layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated into 
the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging on soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as 
Pacolet, Wedowee, Bethlehem, Masada, Hayesville, 
and Braddock soils. Deep plowing using larger tractors 
and plows further mixes the subsoil and topsoil layers. 
Soil erosion on farmland results in the sedimentation of 
streams and reservoirs. Controlling erosion minimizes 
the pollution of streams by sediments and improves the 
quality of water for municipal use, for recreation, and for 
fish and wildlife. 

Resource management systems provide a protective 
surface cover, help to control runoff, and increase the 
rate of water infiltration. Maintaining a plant cover helps 
to limit the amount of soil lost through erosion. In 
sloping areas, including grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system helps to control erosion. The forage 
crops improve overall soil tilth. Improved cropping 
systems, conservation tillage, crop residue 
management, terraces, stripcropping, grassed 
waterways, contour farming, and field borders can help 
to control erosion and improve productivity on cropland 
(fig. 9). 

In many sloping areas of clayey soils, preparing a 
good seedbed is difficult because much or all of the 
original friable surface layer has been lost through 
erosion. This degree of erosion is common in areas of 
Pacolet soils. 

Minimizing tillage and leaving crop residue on the 
surface increase the rate of water infiltration, reduce the 
hazards of runoff, and help to control erosion. These 
practices are effective on the cropland in Wilkes 
County. 

Contour farming and stripcropping help to control 
erosion on many of the soils in the county. They are 
best suited to soils that have smooth, uniform slopes. 

Information on erosion-control measures for each 
kind of soil is available at the local office of the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service. 

Drainage.—Wetness is a management concern on 
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only about 2 percent of the soils in Wilkes County that 
are used for crops or pasture. Areas of Wehadkee, 
Chewacla, and Cullowhee soils have a high water table 
and are subject to flooding. Where permitted, installing 
surface or subsurface drains, or both, can lower the 
water table in these soils and thus improve drainage 
and increase yields. 

Managing drainage in conformance with regulations 
concerning wetlands may require special permits and 
extra planning. The local office of the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service should be contacted for 
identification of hydric soils and potential wetlands. 

Soil fertility—The soils in Wilkes County generally 
are low in natural fertility and are naturally acid. 
Additions of lime and fertilizer are needed for the 
production of most kinds of crops. Many of the 
problems associated with low natural fertility have been 
overcome by using animal wastes, especially poultry 
wastes (fig. 10). Chewacla, Toccoa, Wehadkee, 
Cullowhee, Reddies, and Rosman soils are somewhat 
fertile because they formed in recent alluvium. 

Liming requirements are a major concern on 
cropland. The acidity levei in the soil affects the 
availability of many nutrients to plants and the activity of 
beneficial bacteria. Lime neutralizes exchangeable 
aluminum in the soil and thus counteracts the adverse 
effects of high levels of aluminum on many crops. 
Liming adds calcium (from calcitic lime) or calcium and 
magnesium (from dolomitic lime) to the soil. 

A soil test is a guide to what amount and kind of lime 
should be used. The desired pH levels may differ, 
depending on the soil properties and the crop to be 
grown. 

Nitrogen fertilizer is required for most crops. It is 
generally not required, however, for clover, in some 
rotations of soybeans, and for alfalfa that is established. 
A reliable soil test is not available for predicting nitrogen 
requirements. Because nitrogen can be readily leached 
from sandy soils, such as Buncombe soils, applications 
of nitrogen may be needed more than once during the 
growing season. Appropriate rates of nitrogen 
application are described in the section “Yields per 
Acre.” 

Soil tests can indicate the need for phosphorus and 
potassium fertilizer. They are needed because 
phosphorus and potassium tend to build up in the soil. 
Specific information can be obtained from the North 
Carolina Cooperative Extension Service. 

Chemical weed control—tThe use of herbicides for 
weed control is a common practice on the cropland in 
Wilkes County. It decreases the need for tillage and is 
an integral part of modern farming. Selected soil 
properties, such as organic matter content and texture 
of the surface layer, affect the rate of preemergent 
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Figure 9.—A tobacco field in an area of Pacolet sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded, that produces high yields. The high yields 
are the result of a high level of management that includes soil and water conservation practices. 


herbicide application. Estimates of both of these table. The content can be higher in soils that have 
properties were determined for the soils in this survey received large amounts of animal or manmade waste. 
area. Table 15 shows a general range of organic matter Soils that have recently been brought into cultivation 
content in the surface layer of the soils. The texture of may have a higher content of organic matter in the 
the surface layer is shown in the USDA texture column surface layer than similar soils that have been cultivated 
in table 14. for a long time. Conservation tillage can increase the 

In some areas the organic matter content projected content of organic matter in the surface layer. A lower 


for the different soils is outside the range shown in the content of organic matter is common where the surface 
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layer has been partly or completely removed by erosion 
or land smoothing. Current soil tests should be used for 
specific organic matter determinations. 

Tilth—Soil tilth is an important factor in the 
germination of seeds and the infiltration of water into 
the soil. Soils that have good tilth have a granular and 
porous surface layer. 

Most of the soils in Wilkes County that are used for 
crops have a low content of organic matter in the 
surface layer (less than 1 percent). On some of these 
soils, intense rainfall on a bare surface causes the 
formation of a crust. After the crust forms, the soil is 
almost impervious to water. The crust reduces the 
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infiltration rate and increases the runoff rate. Regularly 
adding crop residue or manure or maintaining a dense 
vegetative cover (sod) improves soil structure and 
reduces the hazard of crusting and thus increases the 
infiltration rate. A content of organic matter between 1.5 
and 2.0 percent is good. Soils that have a higher 
content of clay, such as Pacolet, Masada, Hayesville, 
and Braddock soils, become cloddy if they are 
cultivated under wet conditions. The sustained use of 
no-till farming that maintains 80 percent or more ground 
cover can improve the physical, chemical, and 
biological properties of the soil. 

Some soils in the survey area have poor tilth 


Figure 10.—Poultry production is the leading source of farm income in Wilkes County. Litter from the chicken houses is used to fertilize 
pasture and hayland. 
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because of gravel in the surface layer. The content and 
size of the pebbles affect the use of tillage implements. 

Stones and boulders are common in some of the 
colluvial soils in the survey area. In some places these 
rock fragments prevent tillage. In other places they can 
be removed. 


Pasture and Hayland 


In 1991, Wilkes County had more than 30,000 beef 
and dairy cattle (9). Most of the pasture and hayland in 
the county supports a mixture of grasses and legumes. 
Most of the hay is grown in rotation with pasture. The 
harvested hay commonly is rolled into large, round 
bales. 

About 7 percent of the total farm income in the 
county is derived from the sale of livestock. A 
successful livestock enterprise depends on a forage 
program that provides large quantities of good-quality 
feed. In Wilkes County, poultry and beef enterprises are 
interdependent because poultry waste is commonly 
applied to pasture and hayland. Applications of poultry 
waste provide nutrients necessary for the production of 
livestock feed. 

Selection of forage species.—The soils in the survey 
area vary widely in their ability to produce grasses and 
legumes because of differences in such properties as 
depth to bedrock or to other limiting layers, internal 
drainage, and available water capacity. The forage 
species selected for planting should be appropriate for 
the soil. 

Most of the soils in Wilkes County are suited to 
locally grown grasses and legumes, such as tall fescue, 
orchardgrass, alfalfa, ladino clover, and red clover. 
Yields and quality of forage vary from farm to farm and 
from soil type to soil type. In areas on the steeper 
slopes and in stony areas, limitations are severe 
because establishing and maintaining forage plants are 
difficult. The relative suitability of each soil for forage is 
discussed in the section “Detailed Soi! Map Units.” 

In older pastures, eliminating the lower-yielding 
species and establishing a desirable grass-clover 
mixture can improve the quality and quantity of forage 
(fig. 11). On the steeper slopes, performing renovation 
practices in contour strips or using no-till techniques 
helps to reduce soil loss. Adding clover to a desirable 
grass sod also can greatly improve the quality of 
forage, reduce fescue toxicity problems, and reduce the 
amount of nitrogen fertilizer required. 

Maintenance of pasture and hayland.—Applications of 
fertilizer and lime are needed for the production of 
pasture and hay on most of the soils in the county 
because the soils are low in fertility, particularly calcium 
and phosphorus. The requirements for fertilizer and lime 
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should be based on soil tests, the kind of forage, and 
the desired yield. Fertilizer and lime should be 
incorporated into a well-prepared seedbed before 
planting. After the sod has been established, fertility 
levels should be maintained by annual topdress 
applications. For maximum yields, fertilizer should be 
applied to cool-season plants, such as fescue, 
orchardgrass, and clover, in spring and fall, shortly 
before the growing season, 

Rotational grazing that uses crossfencing is needed 
to prevent overgrazing or undergrazing pastures. 
Grazing plants to shorter than 3 inches greatly reduces 
the forage production for most species. Undergrazing 
reduces feeding value, wastes forage, and encourages 
diseases and insects. Mowing helps to prevent uneven 
growth, control weeds, and keep plants at a nutritious 
stage. 

Access roads in areas of pastures should be installed 
on the contour. This practice helps to prevent excessive 
soil loss and facilitate fertilization and management. 

Renovation can increase forage yields in areas that 
have a good stand of grass. It includes partially 
destroying the sod, applying lime and fertilizer, and 
seeding desirable forage species. Adding legumes to 
the stands of grass provides high-quality feed. Legumes 
increase summer production and, through symbiotic 
bacteria, transfer nitrogen from the air into the soil. 
Under growing conditions, alfalfa can fix 200 to 300 
pounds of nitrogen per acre per year; red clover, 100 to 
200 pounds; and ladino clover, 100 to 150 pounds. An 
acre of annual forage legumes, such as Korean 
lespedeza or vetch, can fix 75 to 100 pounds of 
nitrogen per year. Warm-season grasses, such as 
switchgrass, are commonly used to round out forage 
programs on farms by providing grazing when cool- 
season forages are dormant. 

Additional information on managing pasture and 
hayland is available at the local office of the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service or the North Carolina 
Cooperative Extension Service. 


Orchards 


According to the North Carolina Cooperative 
Extension Service, Wilkes County is a leading producer 
of apples in North Carolina. The county has more than 
1,600 acres of apple orchards (fig. 12). Apples are the 
county's sixth greatest agricultural product. Apple 
production has been important to the county for more 
than 150 years. The acreage of apple orchards has 
somewhat increased during the past 20 years. Peaches 
and nectarines have also become important crops in 
recent years. They are grown on more than 400 acres 
in the county. 
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Figure 11.—A large part of Wilkes County is used as pastureland. A well managed grass-clover pasture on Chewacla loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded, is in the foreground. An area of Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded, is in the 


background. 


Apple orchards in the county produce Golden grown for the fresh market and the juice market. All 
Delicious, Red Delicious, Rome, Stayman, Royal Gala, varieties require intensive management and high 
Limber Twig, and other varieties of apples. The fruit is maintenance. 
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Figure 12.—An area of Evard gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. This soil is one of the best soils in Wilkes County for producing 
apples. 


Information on soils can help to maintain the 
production of high-quality apples. Soil factors, such as 
stoniness, wetness, depth to bedrock, flooding, and 
slope, affect the production of apples. Climatic factors, 
such as frost damage and freezing temperatures, also 
limit apple production and can be related to the 
landscape position of the soils. Air movement should be 
considered when selecting a site for apple production. 
The soils most commonly used for apple production in 


the county are in the Brushy Mountains. They are 
Braddock, Hayesville, Evard, Cowee, and Tate soils. 
Other soils in the county may be suited to apple 
production, but site conditions and air movement 
require particular attention. 

Site selection—A uniform and sloping topography 
allows good air drainage. Sites that are gullied or have 
ravines or abrupt changes in slope should not be 
selected. Trees planted in soils that are wet, subject to 
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flooding, affected by seeps, or in natural drainageways 
praduce low yields and are more susceptible to disease. 
Orchards should be established near an adequate 
supply of water, which can be used for spraying or 
irrigation. Good sites are in areas of very deep, well 
drained soils. 

Layout and erosion control—The layout of an orchard 
should include outlets for water flowing into the orchard 
from higher areas and for water flowing out of the 
orchard. Field borders and diversions that empty into 
grassed waterways dispose of water without causing 
erosion. Sod should be used between rows of trees and 
on all roads and erosion-control structures. It should be 
established as soon as possible after construction. 
Rows of trees should be planted on the contour and as 
nearly parallel as possible. This arrangement helps to 
control erosion and allows easy access. Access roads 
are very important. Short or dead-end roads, which 
make access with equipment difficult, and roads with 
sharp turns or grades above 10 percent should not be 
constructed. Wet areas or natural drainageways should 
be avoided as sites for roads. If these areas are 
unavoidable, water bars and culverts should be 
installed. 

Lime, fertilizer, and herbicides—tThe soils in Wilkes 
County do not have sufficient natural fertility to sustain 
orchards. They are too acid, are typically low in nitrogen 
and phosphorus, and are high in potassium. Application 
rates for lime and fertilizer should be determined by 
tissue analysis of the trees and by soil analysis. Lime 
and fertilizer should be applied to access roads and 
erosion-control structures to maintain the sod. 

The content of organic matter, the texture of the 
surface layer, and the depth to a water table affect the 
amount and frequency of herbicide applications. A high 
content of organic matter and a high content of clay in 
the surface layer can inhibit the activity of herbicides. 
Water from seeps and springs can also reduce the 
effectiveness of herbicides. These soil limitations are 
described under the heading “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Ornamental Crops 

According to the North Carolina Cooperative 
Extension Service, nursery and greenhouse crops 
grown in Wilkes County accounted for 930,000 dollars 
in 1992. These crops include mountain laurel, 
rhododendron, hemlock, boxwood, and other species of 
native trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants used in 
landscaping. Also grown are hybrid trees and shrubs, 
including holly, juniper, and yew. A few areas are used 
for Christmas trees. 

Soil-plant-landscape relationships.—Native and hybrid 
ornamental crops grow well on well drained, loamy 
soils. They should be protected from northwest winds in 
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the winter, especially at high elevations. The content of 
clay in the soil should be between 15 and 30 percent 
for optimum ball and burlap harvesting. 

Site selection—Soils that have a clay content of less 
than 15 percent should not be used for ornamental 
species that are ball and burlap harvested. These soils 
do not cling together and thus ball poorly. Soils that 
have a clay content of more than 30 percent can only 
be dug within a narrow range of water content. Soils 
that are wet, are in natural drainageways, or have a 
content of ciay of more than 30 percent also should not 
be used for ornamental crops. They hold excess 
moisture around roots, which results in poor growth and 
encourages phytophthora root disease. Soils that have 
slopes of more than 30 percent should not be used 
because the slope limits the use of equipment for 
mowing, spraying, and harvesting. Steep and very steep 
slopes increase labor costs and the amount of time 
needed for harvesting and detrimentally affect plant 
shape. Sites should be selected in areas that have an 
adequate supply of clear water that can be used for 
spraying or irrigation. Disturbing as little of the planting 
area as possible helps to prevent excessive erosion. 
Areas between plants and areas between rows should 
remain in permanent sod. Planting in a grid 
arrangement allows easy access for equipment used for 
mowing and spraying. 

Conifer line-out beds require soils that have less than 
10 percent clay in the upper 12 inches. Soils that are 
more than 10 percent clay hold seedling roots so tightly 
that tearing and breaking of roots result during 
harvesting. Root damage reduces the vigor of the 
seedlings when they are transplanted to a field. Soils 
that have a sandy surface layer, such as Buncombe 
soils, are suited to line-out beds. 

Access roads should be carefully planned and 
constructed. If possible, they should not be constructed 
in natural drainageways, in wet areas, or where, 
because of the slope, the roadbed grade would be more 
than 10 percent. They should be surfaced or seeded 
with perennial vegetation as soon as possible after 
construction. Lime and fertilizer should be applied 
regularly to maintain the sod. Cut and fill slopes should 
be stabilized with vegetation as soon as possible. 

Lime, fertilizer, and herbicides—Because of 
insufficient natural fertility, the soils in Wilkes County 
cannot quickly produce ornamentals. They are typically 
low in nitrogen and phosphorus and high in potassium. 
Some soils are too acid for ornamental crops, especially 
for hybrid ornamentals and some tree species. 
Application rates for lime and fertilizer should be 
determined by soil tests and by tissue analysis of the 
crop. 

Herbicides should only be applied by banding or spot 
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treatment. The content of organic matter, the texture of 
the surface layer, and the depth to a water table affect 
the amount of herbicide used and the frequency of 
application. A high content of organic matter and a high 
content of clay in the surface layer can inhibit the 
activity of herbicides. Water in soils in areas of seeps 
and springs can reduce the effectiveness of herbicides. 
These soil limitations are described under the heading 
“Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Yields per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table 
because of variations in rainfall and other climatic 
factors. The land capability classification of each map 
unit also is shown in the table. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations also are 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, 
erosion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate and timely tillage; control of 
weeds, plant diseases, and harmful insects; favorable 
soil reaction and optimum levels of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for each 
crop; effective use of crop residue, barnyard manure, 
and green manure crops; and harvesting that ensures 
the smallest possible loss. 

A high level of management includes maintaining 
proper soil reaction and fertility levels as indicated by 
standard soil tests. The application rate of nitrogen for 
corn on soils that have a yield potential of 125 to 150 
bushels per acre should be 140 to 160 pounds per 
acre. If the yield potential for corn is 100 bushels per 
acre or less, a rate of 100 to 120 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre should be used. The application of nitrogen in 
excess of that required for potential yields generally is 
not recommended. The excess nitrogen fertilizer that is 
Not utilized by the crop is an unnecessary expense and 
causes a hazard of water pollution. If corn or cotton is 
grown after the harvest of soybeans or peanuts, 
nitrogen rates can be reduced by about 20 to 30 
pounds per acre. Because nitrogen can be readily 
leached from sandy soils, applications may be needed 
on these soils more than once during the growing 
season. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
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irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good-quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept to a 
minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity 
of each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are 
likely to increase as new production technology is 
developed. The productivity of a given soil compared 
with that of other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Natural Resources Conservation Service or 
of the North Carolina Cooperative Extension Service 
can provide information about the management and 
productivity of the soils for those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for use as cropland (74). 
Crops that require special management are excluded. 
The soils are grouped according to their limitations for 
field crops, the risk of damage if they are used for 
crops, and the way they respond to management. The 
criteria used in grouping the soils do not include major 
and generally expensive landforming that would change 
slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils, nor do 
they include possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects. Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland and for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped 
at three levels—capability class, subclass, and unit. 
Only class and subclass are used in this survey. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class Il soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 
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Class Vi soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one 
class. They are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, S, or c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The 
letter e shows that the main hazard is the risk of 
erosion unless a close-growing plant cover is 
maintained; w shows that water in or on the soil 
interferes with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils 
the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial 
drainage); 5 shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is climate that is very cold or very dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. Class V contains only 
the subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils 
in class V are subject to little or no erosion. They have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in the section “Detailed Soil Map Units” and in table 5. 


Prime Farmland 


Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the Nation's short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. Because the 
supply of high-quality farmland is limited, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes that responsible 
levels of government, as well as individuals, should 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our Nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland, as defined by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is land that has the best combination of 
physical and chemical characteristics for producing 
food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops and is 
available for these uses. It could be cultivated land, 
pastureland, forest land, or other land, but it is not 
urban or built-up land or water areas. The soil qualities, 
growing season, and moisture supply are those needed 
for the soil to economically produce sustained high 
yields of crops when proper management, including 
water management, and acceptable farming methods 
are applied. Generally, prime farmland has an adequate 
and dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation, a favorable temperature and growing season, 
acceptable acidity or alkalinity, an acceptable salt and 
sodium content, and few or no rocks. It is permeable to 
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water and air. It is not excessively erodible or saturated 
with water for long periods, and it either is not 
frequently flooded during the growing season or is 
protected from flooding. The slope ranges mainly from 0 
to 8 percent. More detailed information about the 
criteria for prime farmland is available at the local office 
of the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

About 56,700 acres in the survey area, or nearly 12 
percent of the total acreage, meets the soil 
requirements for prime farmland. Scattered areas of this 
land are throughout the county, but most are in the 
eastern part. 

A recent trend in land use in some parts of the 
survey area has been the loss of some prime farmland 
to industrial and urban uses. The loss of prime farmland 
to other uses puts pressure on marginal lands, which 
generally are more sloping, more erodible, less 
productive and cannot be easily cultivated. 

The map units in the survey area that are considered 
prime farmland are listed in table 6. This list does not 
constitute a recommendation for a particular land use. 
On some soils included in the list, measures used to 
overcome a hazard or limitation, such as flooding, 
wetness, and droughtiness, are needed. Onsite 
evaluation is needed to determine whether or not the 
hazard or limitation has been overcome by corrective 
measures. The extent of each listed map unit is shown 
in table 4. The location is shown on the detailed soil 
maps at the back of this publication. The soil qualities 
that affect use and management are described under 
the heading “Detailed Soil Map Units." 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Albert Coffey, forester, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


Owners of woodland in Wilkes County have many 
objectives. These objectives include producing timber; 
conserving wildlife, soil, and water; preserving esthetic 
values; and providing opportunities for recreational 
activities, such as commercial hunting. Public demand 
for clean water and recreational areas creates 
pressures and opportunities for owners of woodland. 

For purposes of forest inventory, the predominant 
forest types identified in Wilkes County are as 
described in the following paragraphs (12). 

Oak-hickory. This forest type covers 186,661 acres. 
More than 50 percent of the stand consists of upland 
oaks or hickory, or both. Commonly included trees are 
yeilow-poplar and red maple. 

Loblolly-shortleaf. This forest type covers 65,243 
acres. It is predominantly loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, or 
other kinds of southern yellow pine (excluding longleaf 
pine and slash pine) or a combination of these species. 
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Pine species make up more than 50 percent of the 
stand. Loblolly pine is not native to Wilkes County but 
has been planted in many places. Commonly included 
trees are red oak, white oak, black gum, hickory, and 
yellow-poplar. 

Oak-pine. This forest type covers 63,937 acres. It is 
predominantly hardwoods, generally upland oaks. Pine 
species make up 25 to 50 percent of the stand. 
Commanly included trees are black gum, hickory, and 
yellow-poplar. 

White pine-hemiock. This forest type covers 25,581 
acres. It is more than 50 percent eastern white pine. 
Commonly included trees are hemiock, birch, and 
maple. 

The landowner interested in timber production is 
faced with the challenge of producing greater yields 
from smaller areas. Meeting this challenge requires 
intensive management and application of silvicultural 
practices. Many modern silvicultural techniques 
resemble those long practiced in agriculture. They 
include establishing, weeding, and thinning a desirable 
young stand; propagating the more productive species 
and genetic varieties; providing short rotations and 
complete fiber utilization; controlling insects, diseases, 
and weeds; and improving tree growth by applications 
of fertilizer and the installation of a drainage system. 
Even though timber crops require decades to grow, the 
goal of intensive management is similar to the goal of 
intensive agriculture. This goal is to produce the 
greatest yield of the most valuable crop as quickly as 
possible. 

Commercial forests cover about 341,422 acres, or 
about 70 percent of the land area of Wilkes County 
(72). Commercial forest is land that is producing or is 
capable of producing crops of industrial wood and that 
has not been withdrawn from timber production. Eastern 
white pine and yellow-poplar are the most important 
timber species in the county because they grow fast, 
are adapted to the soils and climate, bring a high 
average sale value per acre, and are easy to establish 
and manage. 

One of the first steps in planning intensive woodland 
management is to determine the potential productivity of 
the soil for several alternative tree species. The most 
productive and valued trees are then selected for each 
soil type. Site and yield information enables a forest 
manager to estimate future wood supplies. These 
estimates are the basis of realistic decisions concerning 
expenses and profits associated with intensive 
woodland management, land acquisition, or industrial 
investments. 

The potential productivity of woodland depends on 
physiography, soil properties, climate, and the effects of 
past management. Specific soil properties and site 
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characteristics, including soil depth, texture, structure, 
and depth to the water table, affect forest productivity 
primarily by influencing available water capacity, 
aeration, and root development. The net effects of the 
interaction of these soil properties and site 
characteristics determine the potential site productivity. 

Other site factors also are important. The gradient 
and length of slopes affect water movement and 
availability. In mountainous areas, elevation and aspect 
affect the amount of sunlight a site receives and the 
rate of evaporation. Sites on south-facing slopes are 
warmer and drier than those on north-facing slopes. 
The best sites are generally on north- and east-facing 
slopes in the lower areas, in sheltered coves, and in 
gently sloping concave areas. The amount of rainfall 
and length of the growing season influence site 
productivity. 

A knowledge of soils helps to provide a basic 
understanding of the distribution and growth of tree 
species on the landscape. For example, yellow-poplar 
grows well on deep or very deep, moist soils and 
scarlet oak, white oak, or pine is more common where 
the rooting depth is restricted or the moisture supply is 
limited. 

Availability of water and nutrients and landscape 
position largely determine which tree species grow on a 
particular soil. For example, yellow-poplar grows on 
soils that have the highest fertility levels and a high 
moisture content. Chestnut oak, scarlet oak, and red 
maple grow on soils that have low fertility and a low 
moisture content. Pine grows on soils that have very 
low fertility and a very low moisture content. 

Soil serves as a reservoir for moisture, provides an 
anchor for roots, and supplies most of the available 
nutrients. These three qualities are directly or indirectly 
affected by organic matter content, reaction, fertility, 
drainage, texture, structure, depth, and landscape 
position. Elevation and aspect are of particular 
importance in mountainous areas. 

The ability of a soil to serve as a reservoir for 
moisture, as measured by the available water capacity, 
is primarily influenced by texture, organic matter 
content, rooting depth, and content of rock fragments. 
Because of the fairly even and abundant summer 
rainfall in the survey area, available water capacity is a 
limitation affecting tree growth only in shallow soils, 
such as Cleveland soils. 

Windthrow, or the uprooting of trees by the wind, is a 
major management concern on shallow soils, such as 
Cleveland and Saluda soils. These soils are very 
susceptible to windthrow. Windthrow is a moderate 
Management concern on moderately deep soils, such 
as Ashe, Bethlehem, Chestnut, Cowee, Hibriten, and 
Wateree soils. These soils are moderately susceptible 
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to windthrow. Other soils in the county provide an 
adequate anchor for tree roots. 

The available supply of nutrients for tree growth is 
affected by several soil properties. Mineral horizons in 
the soil are important. Mineralization of humus releases 
nitrogen and other nutrients to plants. Calcium, 
magnesium, and potassium are held within the humus. 
Very small amounts of these nutrients are made 
available by the weathering of clay and silt particles. 
Most of the soils in the uplands have been leached and 
contain only small amounts of nutrients below the 
surface layer. Soils that have a thin surface layer 
require careful management during site preparation to 
ensure that the surface layer is not removed or 
degraded. 

The living plant community is part of the nutrient 
reservoir. The decomposition of leaves, stems, and 
other organic material recycles the nutrients that have 
accumulated in the forest ecosystem. Fire, excessive 
trampling by livestock, and erosion can result in the loss 
of these nutrients. Woodland management should 
include prevention of wildfires and protection from 
overgrazing. 

Aspect and landscape position influence the amount 
of available sunlight, air drainage, soil temperature, and 
moisture retention. North- and east-facing slopes, or 
cool slopes, are better suited to tree growth than south- 
and west-facing slopes, or warm slopes, The average 
height that trees attain in 50 years can be several feet 
higher on cool slopes than on warm slopes. The mean 
annual soil temperature is about 2 degrees F lower on 
the cool slopes. The difference in temperature is most 
prevalent during the dormant season. Because less 
sunlight falls on the canopy in areas of the cool slopes, 
the air temperature in the canopy and the transpiration 
rate are lower and less water is needed for plant 
growth. 

Soils on the lower slopes may receive additional 
water because of internal waterflow. In soils on the very 
steep uplands, much of the water movement during 
periods of saturation occurs as lateral flow within the 
subsoil. 

Soil and air temperatures are lower on the upper 
slopes than on the lower slopes. The temperature 
decreases by about 1 degree F per 550 feet of increase 
in elevation. The soils at the base of warm slopes and 
the soils on the adjacent cool slopes are similar, 
probably because of the shading effect of the ridge and 
possibly because of air drainage. These similar soils 
are mapped together. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest 
land. Some soils respond better to applications of 
fertilizer than others, and some are more susceptible to 
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landslides and erosion after roads are built and timber 
is harvested. Some soils require special reforestation 
efforts. In the section “Detailed Soil Map Units,” the 
description of each map unit in the survey area suitable 
for timber includes information about productivity, 
limitations in harvesting timber, and management 
concerns in producing timber. The common forest 
understory plants also are listed. Table 7 summarizes 
this forestry information and rates the soils for a number 
of factors to be considered in management. Slight, 
moderate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of 
the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Table 7 lists the ordination symbol for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soil for the indicator 
species in cubic meters per hectare per year. The larger 
the number, the greater the potential productivity. 
Potential productivity is based on the site index and the 
point where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation affecting use 
and management. The letter A indicates a soil that has 
a significant limitation because of the slope. The letter X 
indicates that a soil has restrictions because of stones 
or rocks on the surface. The letter W indicates a soil in 
which excessive water, either seasonal or year-round, 
causes a significant limitation. The letter 7 indicates a 
soil that has, within the root zone, excessive alkalinity 
or acidity, sodium salts, or other toxic substances that 
limit the development of desirable trees. The letter D 
indicates a soil that has a limitation because of a 
restricted rooting depth, such as a shallow soil that is 
underlain by hard bedrock, a hardpan, or other layers 
that restrict roots. The letter C indicates a soil that has 
a limitation because of the kind or amount of clay in the 
upper part of the profile. The letter S indicates a dry, 
sandy soil. The letter F indicates a soil that has a high 
content of coarse fragments. The letter A indicates a 
soil having no significant limitations that affect forest 
use and management. If a soil has more than one 
limitation, the priority is as follows: R, X, W, T, D, C, S, 
and F. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation or harvesting 
activities expose the soil. The risk is slight if no 
particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion-control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural 
activities; and severe if special precautions are needed 
to control erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings 
of moderate or severe indicate the need for construction 
of higher standard roads, additional maintenance of 
roads, additional care in planning harvesting and 
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reforestation activities, or the use of special equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, and susceptibility of the surface 
layer to compaction. As slope gradient and length 
increase, the use of wheeled equipment becomes more 
difficult. On the steeper slopes, tracked equipment is 
needed. On the steepest slopes, even tracked 
equipment cannot be operated and more sophisticated 
systems are needed. The rating is slight if equipment 
use is restricted by wetness for less than 2 months and 
if special equipment is not needed. The rating is 
moderate it slopes are so steep that wheeled equipment 
cannot be operated safely across the slope, if wetness 
restricts equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, if 
stoniness restricts the use of ground-based equipment, 
or if special equipment is needed to prevent or minimize 
compaction. The rating is severe if slopes are so steep 
that tracked equipment cannot be operated safely 
across the slope, if wetness restricts equipment use for 
more than 6 months per year, if stoniness restricts the 
use of ground-based equipment, or if special equipment 
is needed to prevent or minimize soil compaction. 
Ratings of moderate or severe indicate a need to 
choose the best suited equipment and to carefully plan 
the timing of harvesting and other management 
activities. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
the death of the naturally occurring or properly planted 
seedlings of good stock in periods of normal rainfall, as 
influenced by kinds of soil or topographic features. 
Seedling mortality is caused primarily by too much 
water or too little water. The factors used in rating a soil 
for seedling mortality are texture of the surface layer, 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the length of 
the period when the water table is high, rock fragments 
in the surface layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of 
the slope. The mortality rate generally is highest on 
soils that have a sandy or clayey surface layer. The risk 
is slightif, after site preparation, expected mortality is 
less than 25 percent; moderate if expected mortality is 
between 25 and 50 percent; and severe if expected 
mortality exceeds 50 percent. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate that it may be necessary to use 
containerized or larger than usual planting stock or to 
make special site preparations, such as bedding, 
furrowing, installing a surface drainage system, and 
providing artificial shade for seedlings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or 
severe. 

Ratings of windthrow hazard indicate the likelihood 
that trees will be uprooted by the wind. A restricted 
rooting depth is the main reason for windthrow. The 
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rooting depth can be restricted by a high water table, a 
fragipan, by bedrock, or by a combination of such 
factors as soil wetness, texture, structure, and depth. 
The risk is slight if strong winds break trees but do not 
uproot them; moderate if strong winds blow a few trees 
over and break many trees; and severe if moderate or 
strong winds commonly blow trees over. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate that care is needed in 
thinning or that the stand should not be thinned at all. 
Special equipment may be needed to prevent damage 
to shallow root systems in partial cutting operations. A 
plan for the periodic removal of windthrown trees and 
the maintenance of a road and trail system may be 
needed. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index and a volume number. The 
predominant common trees are listed in table 7 in the 
order of their observed occurrence. Additional species 
that commonly occur on the soils may be listed in the 
detailed soil map unit descriptions. Generally, only two 
or three tree species dominate. The first tree listed for 
each soil is the indicator species for that soil. An 
indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given 
soil. 

For soils that are commonly used for timber 
Production, the yield is predicted in cubic feet per acre 
per year. It is predicted at the point where mean annual 
increment culminates. The estimates of the productivity 
of the soils in this survey are based mainly on eastern 
white pine, yellow-poplar, shortleaf pine, chestnut oak, 
and northern red oak (5, 7, 8, 10). 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a 
specified number of years (50 years in this survey). 
This index applies to fully stocked, even-aged, 
unmanaged stands. Productivity of a site can be 
improved through management practices, such as 
bedding, managing water, applying fertilizer, and 
planting genetically improved species. 

The volume is the yield likely to be produced by the 
most important trees, expressed in cubic feet per acre 
per year. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for 
reforestation or, under suitable conditions, natural 
regeneration. They are suited to the soils and can 
produce a commercial wood crop. The desired product, 
topographic position (such as a low, wet area), and 
personal preference are three factors among many that 
can influence the choice of trees for use in 
reforestation. 
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Figure 13.—W. Kerr Scott Lake provides opportunities for many water-related recreational activities, flood protection, water supplies, and 
natural scenic beauty. 


Recreation 


Bruce Miller, recreation director, Wilkes County Recreation 
Department, helped prepare this section. 


Wilkes County offers a variety of recreational 
opportunities. The Wilkes County Recreation 
Department organizes recreational activities and sports 
leagues at numerous fields, courts, county parks, and 
community schools. The county has numerous 
swimming pools and several golf courses. W. Kerr Scott 
Lake provides opportunities for fishing, swimming, 
boating, camping, waterskiing, picnicking, and other 
activities (fig. 13). The Yadkin River also offers a variety 
of activities, such as canoeing and fishing. Many local 
landowners allow hunting on their land and fishing in 
their farm ponds. Wilkes County has several privately 


owned campgrounds with playgrounds and facilities for 
camping, picnicking, hiking, fishing, and swimming. 
Wilkes County includes State and Federal lands that 
allow public access. Trout fishing is popular in Stone 
Mountain State Park and in many other mountain 
streams in the county (fig. 14). Stone Mountain is 
known for its scenic beauty and offers opportunities to 
rock climb, hike, rappel, or study nature. Doughton Park 
also offers scenic beauty and opportunities for hiking 
and picnicking. Thurmond Chatham Gamelands provide 
access to thousands of acres of land for hunting and 
wildlife observation. The Blue Ridge Parkway winds 
through the northern and northwestern parts of the 
county. It is located on the crest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, overlooking Wilkes County and areas to the 
south and east. The parkway has elevations of nearly 
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Figure 14.—Areas of mountain streams in Wilkes County offer scenic beauty and opportunities for hiking, camping, and trout fishing. 


4,000 feet in parts of the county. It is also known for its strip and several dirt tracks for racing enthusiasts. 
scenic beauty and esthetic value. It draws thousands of As the demand for public and private recreational 
tourists to Wilkes County each year. facilities increases, a knowledge of soils and soil 

North Wilkesboro hosts an apple festival. The festival properties is needed in planning and developing new 
includes arts and crafts, exhibits, apple products, and facilities and in maintaining existing facilities. 
music and entertainment. The North Wilkesboro The soils of the survey area are rated in table 8 
Speedway holds major autoraces in Wilkes County in according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 


spring and fall each year. The county also has a drag recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
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features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. 
Not considered in the ratings, but important in 
evaluating a site, are the location and accessibility of 
the area, the size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewer lines. 
The capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent 
and the ability of the soil to support vegetation also are 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational uses by the duration and intensity of 
flooding and the season when flooding occurs. In 
planning recreational facilities, onsite assessment of the 
height, duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is 
essential. 

In table 8, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations 
are minor and easily overcome, Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 8 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
11 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 10. 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing 
roads and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few 
or no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas, The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or 
stones or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the period of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after 
rains, and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, 
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the depth of the sail over bedrock should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding 
should require little or no cutting and filling. The best 
soils are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty 
when dry, and are not subject to flooding more than 
once a year during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and few or no stones or boulders on 
the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject 
to prolonged flooding during the period of use. They 
have moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Donald A. Hayes, wildlife biologist, North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission, and Albert C. Henry, Jr., biologist, Natural 
Resources Conservation Service, helped prepare this section. 


Wilkes County has an extensive acreage of 
undeveloped land, much of which is capable of 
supporting a variety of wildlife species. The most 
common big game species is the white-tailed deer, 
which inhabits areas throughout most of the county. 
Populations of deer have traditionally been high in the 
northern part of the county and are now increasing 
throughout the rest of the county. Black bear is 
occasionally seen, and a small resident population 
inhabits remote areas, primarily in the northern and 
wesiern parts of the county. Large private landholdings 
and tracts owned by various State and Federal 
government agencies provide a limited amount of the 
undisturbed habitat necessary for the bear's continued 
existence. 

Wild turkey is another game species in the county. In 
the past, activities such as market hunting, poaching, 
and timber cutting methods have eliminated populations 
of the turkey in Wilkes County and many other counties 
in northwestern North Carolina. However, efforts to 
restore populations of this game bird have been 
successful in many areas (fig. 15). Self-sustaining 
populations are now found in the northern and western 
parts of Wilkes County. The North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission plans additional restoration 
efforts in the Brushy Mountains in the southern part of 
the county. This area is currently a top priority for 
restocking. 

Small game and nongame species inhabiting the 
county include bobwhite quail, cottontail rabbit, 
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Figure 15.—Wildlife is very abundant in Wilkes County. Recently, portions of the county have been successfully restocked with wild turkey. 


mourning dove, gray squirrel, red squirrel, gray fox, red 
fox, raccoon, groundhog, ruffed grouse, bobcat, 
opossum, chipmunk, skunk, and numerous nongame 
birds and mammals. Furbearers, such as mink, 
muskrat, and beaver, inhabit areas throughout the 
county. Populations of rabbit and quail have significantly 
declined during recent years. This trend has been 
documented throughout the southeastern United States. 
Numbers of squirrel and dove have remained relatively 
stable. Beaver populations have expanded into new 
areas. Although landowners may consider beaver a 
nuisance, the beaver helps to create valuable habitat 
for fish, waterfowl, and other animals. 

Woodland management is important to many cavity- 
nesting species, including raccoons, squirrels, owls, and 
woodpeckers. In addition, most wildlife species depend 


on mast, such as hickory nuts, acorns, grapes, berries, 
and fruits, for a portion of their diet. Woodland 
management practices include leaving a buffer zone of 
unharvested timber along streams, keeping clearcuts 
small, leaving one or two den trees per acre uncut, and 
maintaining some old growth timber for mast 
production. Prescribed burning under the guidance of 
the North Carolina Forest Service can also improve 
habitat for small game. This practice is limited primarily 
to plantations of loblolly pine. 

The potential for waterfowl management in Wilkes 
County is very limited. W. Kerr Scott Lake and some of 
the major streams and rivers are used as resting and 
feeding areas, but waterfowl migration mainly occurs 
east of Wilkes County. The proper construction, 
placement, and maintenance of nesting boxes can 
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greatly enhance conditions for wood duck, which is the 
only duck that normally nests in the survey area. 
Protecting wetlands is critical for waterfowl, furbearers, 
reptiles, amphibians, and many other species because 
these areas are limited in Wilkes County. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat 
can be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or 
by promoting the natural establishment of desirable 
plants. 

In table 9, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that 
are suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element 
of the habitat. The ratings in table 9 are intended to be 
used as a guide and are not site specific. Onsite 
investigation is needed for individual management 
plans. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or 
kind of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flooding. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture also are considerations. Examples of grain 
and seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
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and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flooding, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture also are 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flooding. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture also are considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, and pokeberry. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. 
Soil properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwoods and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are autumn-olive and 
crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, spruce, fir, 
cedar, and juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, cattail, 
rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain 
and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
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herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas 
include meadowlark, field sparrow, cottontail rabbit, and 
red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, white-tailed 
deer, and black bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy 
or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, 
muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. Ratings are given 
for building site development, sanitary facilities, 
construction materials, and water management. The 
ratings are based on observed performance of the soils 
and on the estimated data and test data in the “Soil 
Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, smail areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations should be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 or 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
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fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for eradibility, permeability, corrosivity, the 
shrink-swell potential, available water capacity, and 
other behavioral characteristics affecting engineering 
uses. 

This information can be used to evaluate the 
potential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; 
locate potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and 
topsoil; plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed 
small structures and pavements by comparing the 
performance of existing similar structures on the same 
or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil 
maps, the soil descriptions, and other data provided in 
this survey, can be used to make additional 
interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 10 shows the degree and kind of soil 
limitations that affect shallow excavations, dwellings 
with and without basements, small commercial 
buildings, local roads and streets, and lawns and 
landscaping. The limitations are considered slight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and {imitations are minor and easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features 
are not favorable far the indicated use and special 
planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increases in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. Special feasibility studies 
may be required where the soil limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock or a very firm dense layer, stone content, soil 
texture, and slope. The time of the year that 
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excavations can be made is affected by the depth to a 
seasonal high water table and the susceptibility of the 
soil to flooding. The resistance of the excavation walls 
or banks to sloughing or caving is affected by soil 
texture and depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are 
made for small commercial buildings without 
basements, for dwellings with basements, and for 
dwellings without basements. The ratings are based on 
soil properties, site features, and observed performance 
of the soils. A high water table, flooding, shrinking and 
swelling, and organic layers can cause the movement of 
footings. The depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock, large stones, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 or 6 feet are 
not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. 
They have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material; a base 
of gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material; and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. The depth to bedrock, depth to a high water 
table, flooding, large stones, and slope affect the ease 
of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as inferred 
from the engineering classification of the soil), the 
shrink-swell potential, frost-action potential, and depth 
to a high water table affect the traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf 
and ornamental trees and shrubs can be established 
and maintained. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Soil reaction, depth to a high water table, 
depth to bedrock, and the available water capacity in 
the upper 40 inches affect plant growth. Flooding, 
wetness, slope, stoniness, and the amount of sand, 
clay, or organic matter in the surface layer affect 
trafficability after vegetation is established. Soil tests 
are essential to determine liming and fertilizer needs. 
Help in making soil tests or in deciding what soil 
additive, if any, should be used can be obtained from 
the office of the Wilkes County Soil and Water 
Conservation District or the local office of the North 
Carolina Cooperative Extension Service. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 11 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
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sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered slight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are 
required. 

Table 11 also shows the suitability of the soils for 
use as daily cover for landfill. A rating of good indicates 
that soil properties and site features are favorable for 
the use and that good performance and low 
maintenance can be expected; fair indicates that soil 
properties and site features are moderately favorable 
for the use and one or more soil properties or site 
features make the soil less desirable than the soils 
rated good; and poor indicates that one or more soil 
properties or site features are unfavorable for the use 
and overcoming the unfavorable properties requires 
special design, extra maintenance, or costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock, and flooding affect absorption of the effluent. 
Large stones and bedrock interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material 
beneath the absorption field to filter the effluent 
effectively. Many local ordinances require that this 
material be of a certain thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the 
solid and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly 
level floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. The animal waste lagoons commonly 
used in farming operations are not considered in the 
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ratings. They are generally deeper than the lagoons 
referred to in the table and rely on anaerobic bacteria to 
decompose waste materials. 

Table 11 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. 
The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. Considered in 
the ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high 
water table, depth to bedrock, flooding, large stones, 
and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage resulting from rapid permeability 
in the soil or a water table that is high enough to raise 
the level of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to 
function unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is 
excessive or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high 
content of organic matter is detrimental to proper 
functioning of the lagoon because it inhibits aerobic 
activity. Slope or bedrock can cause construction 
problems, and large stones can hinder compaction of 
the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary lanofilis are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
fandfilHtrench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste 
is placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and 
covered daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the 
site. In an area landfill, the waste is placed in 
successive layers on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin 
layer of soil from a source away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground- 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
should be considered. 

The ratings in table 11 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, a high water table, 
slope, and flooding affect both types of landfill. Texture, 
stones and boulders, highly organic layers, soil reaction, 
and content of salts and sodium affect trench landfills. 
Unless otherwise stated, the ratings apply only to that 
part of the soil within a depth of about 6 feet. For 
deeper trenches, a limitation rated slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
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difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil 
blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil 
material remaining in the borrow area must be thick 
enough over bedrock or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soils as a 
source of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils 
are rated good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and 
topsoil. They are rated as a probable or improbable 
source of sand and gravel. The ratings are based on 
soil properties and site features that affect the removal 
of the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roaodfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not 
considered in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. The 
thickness of suitable material is a major consideration. 
The ease of excavation is affected by large stones, 
depth to a high water table, and slope. How well the soil 
performs in place after it has been compacted and 
drained is determined by its strength (as inferred from 
the engineering classification of the soil} and the shrink- 
swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, a low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair have 
more than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and 
have a plasticity index of less than 10. They have a 
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moderate shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 
percent, or many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 
to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of 
more than 10, a high shrink-swell potential, many 
stones, or slopes of more than 25 percent. They are 
wet and have a water table within a depth of 1 foot. 
They may have layers of suitable material, but the 
material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. They 
are used in many kinds of construction. Specifications 
for each use vary widely. In table 12, only the 
probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source 
of sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as 
indicated by the engineering classification of the soil), 
the thickness of suitable material, and the content of 
rock fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification 
are given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of 
grain sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of 
clean sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is 
as much as 12 percent silty fines. This material must be 
at least 3 feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, 
large stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as 
shale, siltstone, and weathered granite saprolite, are not 
considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 
inches of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also 
evaluated is the reclamation potential of the borrow 
area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of 
less than 8 percent. They are naturally fertile or 
respond well to fertilizer and are not so wet that 
excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have 
a relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 
to 40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
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appreciable amount of gravel or stones, or soils that 
have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not so wet 
that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large 
amount of gravel or stones, have slopes of more than 
15 percent, or have a seasonal high water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. 
Organic matter greatly increases the absorption and 
retention of moisture and releases a variety of plant 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 13 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas and for embankments, dikes, and levees. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and 
site features are generally favorable for the indicated 
use and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that 
affect each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability in the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage 
capacity of the reservoir area. Ponds that are less than 
about 2 acres in size are not shown on the maps 
because of the scale of mapping. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the 
soil material below the surface layer to a depth of about 
5 feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly 
mixed and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
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affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features 
include less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high 
content of stones or boulders, organic matter, mica, or 
salts or sodium. The depth to a high water table affects 
the amount of usable material. It also affects 
trafficability. 

Soils that have a high content of mica, such as 
Chandler and Watauga soils, are poorly suited to use in 
the construction of embankments. The problems 
resulting from the high content of mica include difficulty 
in compaction, poor trafficability, susceptibility to 
erosion, and low shear strength. Also, piping commonly 
is a problem if the sail material is used to impound 
water. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water fram the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock or to other layers that affect the rate of water 
movement, permeability, depth to a high water table or 
depth of standing water if the soil is subject to ponding, 
slope, susceptibility to flooding, subsidence of organic 
layers, and the potential for frost action. Excavating and 
grading and the stability of ditchbanks are affected by 
depth to bedrock, large stones, slope, and the hazard of 
cutbanks caving. The productivity of the soil after 
drainage is adversely affected by extreme acidity or by 
toxic substances in the root zone, such as salts, 
sodium, or sulfur. Availability of drainage outlets is not 
considered in the ratings. 


Drainage may be a major management consideration 
in some areas. Management of drainage in conformance 
with regulations influencing wetlands may require special 
permits and extra planning. The local office of the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service should be 
contacted for identification of hydric soils and potential 
wetlands. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The 
design and management of an irrigation system are 
affected by depth to the water table, the need for 
drainage, flooding, available water capacity, intake rate, 
permeability, erosion hazard, and slope. The 
construction of a system is affected by large stones and 
depth to bedrock. The performance of a system is 
affected by the availability of suitable irrigation water, 
the depth of the root zone, and soil reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to control erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock affect the construction of terraces and 
diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a severe hazard 
of soil blowing or water erosion, an excessively coarse 
texture, and restricted permeability adversely affect 
maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock affect the 
construction of grassed waterways. A hazard of soil 
blowing, low available water capacity, restricted rooting 
depth, and restricted permeability adversely affect the 
growth and maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during 
the course of the soil survey. The data and the 
estimates of soil and water features, listed in tables, are 
explained on the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed (76). During the survey, many shallow borings 
are made and examined to identify and classify the soils 
and to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are 
taken from some typical profiles and tested in the 
laboratory to determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, 
and compaction characteristics. These results are 
reported in table 17. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help to characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classification, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for 
the major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most 
soils have layers of contrasting properties within the 
upper 5 or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each 
layer is indicated. The range in depth and information 
on other properties of each layer are given for each soil 
series under the heading “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are 
defined according to percentages, by weight, of sand, 
silt, and clay in the fraction of the soil that is less than 2 


millimeters in diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that 
is 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less 
than 52 percent sand. If the content of particles coarser 
than sand is as much as 15 percent, by volume, an 
appropriate modifier is added, for example, “gravelly.” 
Textural terms are defined in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (3) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution 
of the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and 
according to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic 
matter content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified 
as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and 
clayey soils as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and 
highly organic soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering 
Properties of two groups can have a dual classification, 
for example, SP-SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral 
soil that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in 
one of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis 
of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in 
content of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, 
soils in group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual 
inspection. 

lf laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, 
A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO 
classification for soils tested, with group index numbers 
in parentheses, is given in table 17. 

Rock fragments larger than 10 inches in diameter and 
3 to 10 inches in diameter are indicated as a 
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percentage of the total soil on a dry-weight basis. The 
percentages are estimates determined mainly by 
converting volume percentage in the field to weight 
percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area 
or from nearby areas and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 15 shows estimates of some characteristics 
and features that affect soil behavior. These estimates 
are given for the major layers of each soil in the survey 
area. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated content of clay 
in each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence the shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and 
other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay in a 
soil also affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at 
field moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after 
drying the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the 
estimated moist bulk density of each major soil horizon 
is expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk 
density data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other 
soil properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates 
the pore space available for water and roots. A bulk 
density of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and 
root penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by 
texture, kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil 
structure. 
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Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems and septic tank absorption fields. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of 
water that the soil is capable of storing for use by 
plants. The capacity for water storage in each major soil 
layer is stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The 
capacity varies, depending on soil properties that affect 
the retention of water and the depth of the root zone. 
The most important properties are the content of 
organic matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil 
structure. Available water capacity is an important factor 
in the choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the 
design and management of irrigation systems. Available 
water capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of 
water actually available to plants at any given time. It is 
the difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and 
is expressed as a range in PH values. The range in pH 
of each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-sweill potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and 
type of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on 
the soil and the magnitude of the change in soil 
moisture content influence the amount of swelling of 
soils in place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For 
others, swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind 
and amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures, Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
classes are /ow, a change of less than 3 percent; 
moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, more than 6 
percent. Very high, more than 9 percent, is sometimes 
used, 
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Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil 
to sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values 
of K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor Tis an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water 
that can occur over a sustained period without affecting 
crop productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre 
per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to soil 
blowing in cultivated areas. The groups indicate the 
susceptibility to soil blowing. The soils assigned to 
group 1 are the most susceptible to soil blowing, and 
those assigned to group 8 are the least susceptible. 
The groups are as follows: 

1. Coarse sands, sands, fine sands, and very fine 
sands. 

2. Loamy coarse sands, loamy sands, loamy fine 
sands, loamy very fine sands, and sapric soil material. 

3. Coarse sandy loams, sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. 

4L. Calcareous loams, silt loams, clay loams, and 
silty clay loams. 

4. Clays, silty clays, noncalcareous clay loams, and 
silty clay loams that are more than 35 percent clay. 

5. Noncalcareous loams and silt loams that are less 
than 20 percent clay and sandy clay loams, sandy 
clays, and hemic soil material. 

6. Noncalcareous loams and silt loams that are 
more than 20 percent clay and noncalcareous clay 
loams that are less than 35 percent clay. 

7. Silts, noncalcareous silty clay loams that are less 
than 35 percent clay, and fibric soit material. 

8. Soils that are not subject to soil blowing because 
of coarse fragments on the surface or because of 
surface wetness. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. In table 15, the 
estimated content of organic matter is expressed as a 
percentage, by weight, of the soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter in a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 
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Soil and Water Features 


Table 16 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the infiltration of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
mainly of deep or very deep, well drained to excessively 
drained sands or gravelly sands. These soils have a 
high rate of water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate 
when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
moderately deep to very deep, moderately well drained 
or well drained soils that have moderately fine texture to 
moderately coarse texture. These soils have a 
moderate rate of water transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate 
(high runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These 
consist chiefly of clays that have a high shrink-swell 
potential, soils that have a permanent high water table, 
soils that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the 
surface, and soils that are shallow over nearly 
impervious material. These soils have a very slow rate 
of water transmission. 

If a soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups in table 
16, the first letter is for drained areas and the second is 
for undrained area. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the surtace by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high 
tides. Shallow water standing or flowing for short 
periods after rainfall or snowmelt is not considered 
flooding. Standing water in swamps and marshes or in 
a closed depression is considered ponding. 

Table 16 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of 
occurrence are estimated. Frequency generally is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None 
means that flooding is not probable. Rare means that 
flooding is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions (the chance of flooding is nearly 0 percent to 
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5 percent in any year). Occasional means that flooding 
occurs infrequently under normal weather conditions 
(the chance of flooding is 5 to 50 percent in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (the chance of flooding is more than 
50 percent in any year). Duration is expressed as very 
brief (less than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), long (7 days 
to 1 month), and very long (more than 1 month). The 
time of year that floods are most likely to occur is 
expressed in months. About two-thirds to three-fourths 
of all flooding occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and little 
or no horizon development. 

Also considered is local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific 
than that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The estimates 
are based mainly on the evidence of a saturated zone, 
namely grayish colors or mottles (redoximorphic 
features) in the soil. Indicated in table 16 are the depth 
to the seasonal high water table; the kind of water 
table—that is, perched or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. A water 
table that is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not 
indicated in table 16. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. 

Two numbers in the column showing depth to the 
water table indicate the norma! range in depth to a 
saturated zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. 
The first numeral in the range indicates the highest 
water level. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of 
the soil. “More than 6.0” indicates that the water table 
is below a depth of 6 feet or that it is within a depth of 6 
feet for less than a month. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 
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Potential frost action is the likelihood of upward or 
lateral expansion of the soil caused by the formation of 
segregated ice lenses (frost heave) and the subsequent 
collapse of the soil and loss of strength on thawing. 
Frost action occurs when moisture moves into the 
freezing zone of the soil. Temperature, texture, density, 
permeability, content of organic matter, and depth to the 
water table are the most important factors considered in 
evaluating the potential for frost action. It is assumed 
that the soil is not insulated by vegetation or snow and 
is not artificially drained. Silty and highly structured, 
clayey soils that have a high water table in winter are 
ihe most susceptible to frost action. Well drained, very 
gravelly, or very sandy soils are the least susceptible. 
Frost heave and low soil strength during thawing cause 
damage to pavements and other rigid structures. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion 
of concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the 
soil. Special site examination and design may be 
needed if the combination of factors results in a severe 
hazard of corrosion. The steel in installations that 
intersect soil boundaries or soil layers is more 
susceptible to corrosion than steel in installations that 
are entirely within one kind of soil or within one soil 
layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed 
as low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage 
class, total acidity, electrical resistivity near field 
capacity, and electrical conductivity of the saturation 
extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion also is expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. It is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 17 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The soil samples were tested by the Soil 
Mechanics Laboratory, Fort Worth, Texas, and by the 
North Carolina Department of Transportation and 
Highway Safety, Materials and Test Unit, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 
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The tests and methods are Unified classification—D 
2487 (ASTM); AASHTO classification—M 145 
(AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 88 
(AASHTO), D 422 (ASTM), D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid 
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limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 4318 (ASTM); Plasticity 
index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 4318 (ASTM); Moisture 
density—T 99 (AASHTO), D 698 (ASTM); and Specific 
gravity—T 100 (AASHTO), D 854 (ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (75). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, Subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 18 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Eleven soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Uduit (Ud, meaning 
humid climate, plus uit, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property 
of the soil. An example is Kanhapludults (Kan, meaning 
1:1 layer silicate clays, plus hap/, meaning minimal 
horizon development, plus udult, the suborder of the 
Ultisols that occurs in humid climates). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Kanhapludults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 


on the basis of physical and chemical properties and 
other characteristics that affect management. Generally, 
the properties are those of horizons below plow depth 
where there is much biological activity. Among the 
Properties and characteristics considered are particle- 
size class, mineral content, temperature regime, depth 
of the root zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, 
slope, and permanent cracks. A family name consists of 
the name of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate 
soil properties. An example is clayey, kaolinitic, thermic 
Typic Kanhapludults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have 
similar horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar 
in color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, 
mineral and chemical composition, and arrangement in 
the profile. There can be some variation in the texture 
of the surface layer or of the substratum within a series. 
The Pacolet series is classified as clayey, kaolinitic, 
thermic Typic Kanhapludults. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. A pedon, a smail 
three-dimensional area of soil, that is typical of the 
series in the survey area is described. The location of 
the typical pedon is described. The detailed description 
of each soil horizon follows standards in the “Soil 
Survey Manual” (17). Many of the technical terms used 
in the descriptions are defined in “Soil Taxonomy” (15) 
and in “Keys to Soil Taxonomy” (78). Unless otherwise 
stated, colors in the descriptions are for moist soil. 
Following the pedon description is the range of 
important characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in 
the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Ashe Series 


The Ashe series consists of moderately deep, 
somewhat excessively drained, moderately rapidly 
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permeable soils on mountain uplands. These soils 
formed in material weathered from rocks such as 
granodiorite, gneiss, and schist. Slopes range from 8 to 
90 percent. 

Ashe soils are commonly adjacent to Chestnut, 
Cleveland, Edneyville, Greenlee, and Ostin soils. 
Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. Cleveland soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
Greenlee and Ostin soils formed from alluvium and 
colluvium. They have more than 35 percent rock 
fragments throughout and are in drainageways. 

Typical pedon of Ashe gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Chestnut-Ashe complex, 25 to 90 percent 
slopes, very stony; 14 miles north of North Wilkesboro 
to the community of Joynes, 0.3 mile northwest on 
Secondary Road 1737, about 3.7 miles north on 
Secondary Road 1739 to the Stone Mountain parking 
lot, 0.3 mile south of the parking lot in a wooded area: 


A—0 to 4 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; about 20 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw—4 to 25 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy 
foam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; about 
10 percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—25 to 35 inches; white (10YR 8/1) granodiorite 
saprolite of loamy sand; massive; friable; about 10 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

R—35 inches; hard unweathered granodiorite bedrock. 


The thickness of the solum and the depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock range from 20 to 40 inches. Rock 
fragments are mainly gravel, cobbles, or stones. The 
content of rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, in the A horizon and from 5 to 35 percent 
throughout the Bw and C horizons. The soils range from 
very strongly acid to moderately acid throughout unless 
limed. The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 2 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The C horizon is saprolite weathered from felsic rock, 
such as granodiorite, schist, and gneiss. It is similar in 
color to the Bw harizon, is multicolored, or is variable in 
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color, Texture in the fine-earth fraction is similar to that 
of the Bw horizon or ig laamy sand. 
The Cr horizon, if it occurs, is soft weathered 
bedrock that can be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 
The FR horizon is hard unweathered bedrock. 


Ashlar Series 


The Ashlar series consists of moderately deep, 
excessively drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils 
on the Piedmont. These soils formed in residuum of 
granite and granite gneiss. Slopes range from 15 to 35 
percent. 

Ashlar soils are commonly adjacent to Pacolet, Rion, 
Wateree, and Wedowee soils. Pacolet, Rion, and 
Wedowee soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than 
that of the Ashiar soils. They do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. Wateree soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Ashlar gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Rion-Ashlar complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, 
stony; 3.5 miles north of North Wilkesboro on N.C. 
Highway 18 to Secondary Road 1002, about 9.5 miles 
north on Secondary Road 1002 to Secondary Road 
1736, about 3.2 miles north on Secondary Road 1736 
to Secondary Road 1737, about 2.0 miles north on 
Secondary Road 1737, about 150 feet west of the road 
in a pasture: 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; about 15 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; about 15 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—8 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; about 10 percent gravel: 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C—22 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) coarse 
sandy loam; massive; friable; about 10 percent 
gravel; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 

R—30 inches; hard unweathered granodiorite bedrock. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 14 to 38 
inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel, 
cobbles, or stones of granite, gneiss, and quartz rock. 
The content of rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 
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percent, by volume, in the A horizon and from 2 to 15 
percent in the Bw horizon. The C horizon, if it occurs, 
has 5 to 35 percent rock fragments, by volume. The 
soils are very strongly acid or strongly acid unless 
limed. The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is sandy loam or 
fine sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 3 
to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy loam, coarse sandy loam, or fine 
sandy loam. 

The R horizon is hard unweathered bedrock. 


Bethlehem Series 


The Bethlehem series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained, moderately permeable soils on ridgetops 
and side slopes of the Piedmont. These soils formed in 
residuum generally derived from rocks such as 
sillimanite schist, mica gneiss, mica schist, and phyllite 
schist. Slopes range from 6 to 15 percent. 

Bethlehem soils are commonly adjacent to Ashlar, 
Hibriten, Pacolet, Rion, and Wateree soils. Ashlar, Rion, 
and Wateree soils have a subsoil that is coarser than 
that of the Bethlehem soils. Ashlar soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Pacolet and Rion soils do not have bedrock within a 
depth of 60 inches. Hibriten soils contain more rock 
fragments in the subsoil than the Bethlehem soils. 
Wateree soils are on steep and very steep side slopes. 

Typical pedon of Bethlehem gravelly sandy loam in 
an area of Bethlehem-Hibriten complex, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes; 15 miles northeast of Wilkesboro to the 
community of Austin, 1.4 miles southeast on Secondary 
Road 1752, about 0.4 mile northeast on Secondary 
Road 1925 to a private farm road, 850 feet north on the 
private road, 20 feet east of the road in a wooded area: 


A—O to 4 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 20 percent gravel and 5 percent 
cobbles; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 10 inches: yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; about 20 
percent gravel and 5 percent cobbles; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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BE—10 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; about 10 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—15 to 30 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) clay; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; about 10 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cr—30 to 60 inches; soft weathered sillimanite schist 
that can be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock is 
greater than 60 inches. Rock fragments are mainly 
gravel or cobbles. The content of rock fragments ranges 
from 15 to 35 percent, by volume, in the A and E 
horizons and from 0 to 35 percent in the BE and Bt 
horizons. It ranges from 15 to 35 percent, by volume, in 
the BC and C horizons, if they occur. The soils are very 
strongly acid or strongly acid throughout unless limed. 
The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy loam. 

The BE horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is clay or clay loam. 

The C horizon, if it occurs, is multicolored loamy 
saprolite weathered from sillimanite schist, mica gneiss, 
mica schist, or phyllite schist in the fine-earth fraction. 

The Cr horizon is soft weathered sillimanite schist, 
mica gneiss, mica schist, or phyllite schist that can be 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


Braddock Series 


The Braddock series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on mountain 
stream terraces, foot slopes, and benches. These soils 
formed in old alluvium and colluvium derived from a 
mixture of felsic rocks. Slopes range from 2 to 25 
percent. 

Braddock soils are commonly adjacent to Cowee, 
Cullowhee, Evard, Hayesville, Reddies, Rosman, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, and Tate soils. Cowee and Evard 
soils are in the higher residual landscape positions. 
Cowee soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 
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20 to 40 inches. Cowee, Cullowhee, Evard, Reddies, 
Rosman, and Tate soils have a subsoil that is coarser 
than that of the Braddock soils. Cullowhee; Reddies, 
and Rosman soils are commonly in the lower areas in 
drainageways and on flood plains. Cullowhee soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. Cullowhee and Reddies soils 
have contrasting sandy, gravelly, or cobbly strata at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Hayesville soils are commonly 
in the higher residual landscape positions, in areas 
away from the drainageways. Chestnut and Edneyville 
soils formed from residuum and are on ridgetops and 
side slopes of the higher mountains. Tate soils do not 
have red colors in the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Braddock clay loam, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded; 14 miles north of North Wilkesboro on 
N.C. Highway 18 to its intersection with Secondary 
Road 1728, about 4.7 miles east on Secondary Road 
1728, about 2.0 miles northeast on Secondary Road 
1730, about 25 feet south of the road in a pasture: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; about 8 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 22 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; about 5 percent gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—22 to 42 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; about 12 percent rounded 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; few small black 
concretions; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—42 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; about 10 percent rounded gravel; few 
fine flakes of mica; common small black 
concretions; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 
inches or more. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel or cobbles. 
The content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 15 
percent, by volume, in the Ap horizon, the E horizon, 
and the upper part of the Bt horizon and from 0 to 35 
percent in the lower part of the Bt horizon and in the C 
horizon. The lower part of the Bt horizon and the BC 
and C horizons commonly contain deposits of cobbles 
and gravel. The soils are very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout unless limed. The quantity of flakes of 
Mica is few or common in some pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 3 to 
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5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or foam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 6 to 8, but the value of 3 is limited 
to individual subhorizons. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is clay, sandy clay, or clay loam. 

The BC horizon is similar in color to the Bt horizon. 
In some pedons it is mottled or streaked in shades of 
red, yellow, or brown. Texture in the fine-earth fraction 
is clay loam or sandy clay loam. 

The C or 2C horizon, if it occurs, is similar in color to 
the Bt horizon or is multicolored saprolite. Texture in the 
fine-earth fraction is highly variable but commonly is 
loam, clay loam, sandy clay loam, or sandy loam. 


Buncombe Series 


The Buncombe series consists of very deep, 
excessively drained, rapidly permeable soils on flood 
plains on the Piedmont. These soils formed in recently 
deposited sandy alluvium adjacent to streams. Slopes 
range from 0 to 6 percent. 

Buncombe soils are commonly adjacent to Chewacla, 
Dogue, Masada, State, and Toccoa soils. These 
adjacent soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than 
that of the Buncombe soils. Chewacla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained, and Dogue soils are 
moderately well drained. Masada and State soils are on 
terraces. 

Typical pedon of Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 6 
percent slopes, occasionally flooded; 0.3 mile south of 
the community of Roaring River on Secondary Road 
2327, about 100 feet west of the road and 150 feet 
northwest of a bridge, in a field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loamy sand; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; common 
fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C1—8 to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
loamy sand; massive; very friable; common fine 
roots; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—18 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand that has common 
lenses of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; few fine roots; common 
fine flakes of mica; moderately acid. 


The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. Rock 
fragments, if they occur, are mainly gravel. The content 
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of rock fragments is less than 15 percent, by volume, 
throughout the profile. The A horizon and the C horizon 
to a depth of 40 inches are sand, loamy sand, or loamy 
fine sand. Below a depth of 40 inches, textures range 
fram sand to loam. The soils range from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid throughout unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica is few or common throughout 
the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the horizon is 
less than 6 inches thick. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YA, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is sand, loamy 
sand, or loamy fine sand. 


Chandler Series 


The Chandler series consists of very deep, 
somewhat excessively drained, moderately rapidly 
permeable soils on mountain side slopes. These soils 
formed in material weathered from rocks such as mica 
schist and mica gneiss. Slopes range from 25 to 80 
percent. 

Chandler soils are commonly adjacent to Ashe, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, Tate, and Watauga soils. Ashe, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, and Tate soils do not have 
micaceous mineralogy. Ashe soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Chesinut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. Tate and Watauga soils 
have a subsoil that is finer textured than that of the 
Chandler soils. Tate soils are in colluvial landscape 
positions. Watauga soils are on ridgetops and the less 
sloping side slopes. 

Typical pedon of Chandler gravelly fine sandy loam, 
25 to 80 percent slopes; 20.2 miles northwest of 
Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 16, south on a private 
road 300 feet before the Blue Ridge Parkway, 0.3 mile 
to a power line, 300 feet east along the power line, 100 
feet north of the power line, on a side slope ina 
wooded area: 


A—0 to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and medium roots; about 20 
percent gravel; common fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—6 to 24 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
about 12 percent gravel; many fine flakes of mica: 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—24 to 40 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) 
saprolite of loamy sand; massive; very friable; about 
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10 percent gravel; many fine flakes of mica; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—40 to 60 inches; multicolored saprolite of loamy 
sand derived from mica schist and mica gneiss; 
massive; very friable; many fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel or cobbles. The 
content of rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, in the A horizon and from 5 to 25 percent in 
the Bw and C horizons. The soils range from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica ranges from few to many in 
the A horizon and is many throughout the Bw and C 
horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Where it has value of 3 or 
less, the horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The C horizon is multicolored loamy saprolite derived 
from mica schist or mica gneiss. Texture in the fine- 
earth fraction is loam, sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
loamy sand. 


Chestnut Series 


The Chestnut series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils on 
mountain ridges and side slopes. These soils formed in 
material weathered from rocks such as gneiss, 
granadiorite, and schist. Slopes range from 8 to 90 
percent. 

Chestnut soils are adjacent to Ashe, Cleveland, 
Edneyville, Tate, Greenlee, and Ostin soils. Ashe soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Cleveland soils have hard unweathered bedrock 
at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Edneyville soils do not 
have bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. Tate, 
Greenlee, and Ostin sails are in the lower landscape 
positions in drainageways and on flood plains. Greenlee 
and Ostin soils have more than 35 percent rock 
fragments throughout. 

Typical pedon of Chestnut gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes, stony; 1.7 miles northwest of McGrady on N.C. 
Highway 18 to Secondary Road 1729, about 0.4 mile on 
Secondary Road 1729, about 200 feet southwest on 
Joshua Ridge Road, 40 feet west of the road, in a 
wooded area: 


A1—O to 2 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
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gravelly sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common medium roots; about 15 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common medium roots; about 15 
percent gravel; strongly acid; few fine flakes of 
mica; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—10 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few medium roots; about 7 percent gravel; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—24 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; massive; very friable; about 12 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Cr—32 to 60 inches; soft weathered gneiss bedrock 
that can be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 39 
inches. The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches (fig. 16), and the depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock is greater than 40 inches. Rock 
fragments are mainly gravel or cobbles. The content of 
rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, by 
volume, in the A horizon and from 5 to 25 percent 
throughout the Bw and C horizons. The soils range from 
very strongly acid to moderately acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica is few or common. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 2 
to 6, chroma of 1 to 6. Where it has value and chroma 
of 3 or less, the horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YRA, value of 4 
to 6, chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth fraction 
is loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. In some 
pedons the B horizon has thin subhorizons of sandy 
clay loam. 

The C horizon is multicolored saprolite weathered 
from granodiorite, gneiss, or schist and has sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, or loamy sand textures in the fine- 
earth fraction. 

The Cr horizon is soft weathered bedrock derived 
from granodiorite, gneiss, or schist. The bedrock can be 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, moderately permeable soils 
on nearly level flood plains on the Piedmont. These 
soils formed in recent alluvium derived from mixed felsic 
rocks. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Chewacla soils are commonly adjacent to Buncombe, 
Toccoa, Dogue, State, Masada, Pacolet, and Rion soils. 
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Buncombe soils have a sandy substratum and are 
excessively well drained. Toccoa soils have a subsoil 
that is coarser than that of the Chewacla soils. Toccoa, 
State, Masada, Pacolet, and Rion soils are well drained. 
Dogue, Masada, and Pacolet soils have a subsoil that is 
finer textured than that of the Chewacla soils. Dogue 
soils are moderately well drained and are on low stream 
terraces. State soils are on stream terraces. Masada 
soils are on high stream terraces. Pacolet and Rion 
soils formed in residuum on uplands. 

Typical pedon of Chewacla loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded; 0.9 mile north of Clingman 
on Secondary Road 2303, about 0.6 mile west on 
Secondary Road 2321, about 75 feet north of the road 
and 700 feet east of a creek, in a field on the flood 
plain: 


A1—0 to 2 inches; brown (10 YR 4/3) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; few 
fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—2 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; few flakes of mica; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bwi—8 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; common fine 
faint brown (10YR 5/3) iron depletions and few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) soft masses of 
iron accumulation; few fine flakes of mica; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 30 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; common medium faint light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) iron depletions and 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) masses of iron accumulation; common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw3—30 to 38 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) iron depletions and common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) masses of iron 
accumulation; few fine roots; common fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—38 to 50 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) masses of iron 
accumulation; common fine flakes of mica; 
moderately acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—50 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
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loam; massive; friable; few fine roots; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), 
common medium distinct brown (10YR 5/3), and 
few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) masses 
of iron accumulation; few fine flakes of mica; 
moderately acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 60 
inches, The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments, if they occur, are mainly gravel. The 
content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 5 percent, 
by volume, in the A horizon and the upper part of the B 
horizon and is as much as 15 percent in the lower part 
of the B horizon. The soils range from very strongly acid 
to slightly acid to a depth of 40 inches and from very 
strongly acid to neutral below that depth. The quantity 
of flakes of mica is few or common throughout the 
profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the Bw horizon has hue of 5YR to 
10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. Iron 
depletions with chroma of 2 or less are within a depth of 
24 inches. fron accumulations with higher chroma may 
also occur. Texture generally is loam, sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. Individual 
subhorizans may be silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bg horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y 
or is neutral in hue and has value of 4 to 7 and chroma 
of 1 or 2. Iron accumulations with higher chroma may 
also occur. The horizon has the same textures as the 
Bw horizon. The BC and BCg horizons, if they occur, 
are similar in color and texture to the Bw and Bg 
horizons, respectively. 

The Cg horizon is similar in color to the Bg horizon. It 
is loamy where it occurs within a depth of 40 inches. 
Below a depth of 40 inches, the horizon varies in 
texture but commonly has textures similar to those of 
the Bg horizon and may contain gravel in stratified 
layers. 


Cleveland Series 


The Cleveland series consists of shallow, somewhat 
excessively drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils 
in areas closely associated with rock outcrops occurring 
throughout the steeper mountain uplands. These soils 
formed generally from rocks such as gneiss and 
granodiorite. Slopes range from 8 to 90 percent. 

Cleveland soils are commonly adjacent to Ashe, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, Greenlee, and Ostin soils. Ashe 
soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Chestnut soils have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils 
have bedrock below a depth of 60 inches. Greenlee and 
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Ostin soils formed from colluvium in drainageways and 
on toe slopes. They have more than 35 percent rock 
fragments throughout. 

Typical pedon of Cleveland gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Cleveland-Rock outcrop complex, 8 to 90 
percent slopes; 14 miles north of North Wilkesboro on 
North Carolina Highway 18 to Secondary Road 1728, 
about 2.0 miles east on Secondary Road 1728 to Game 
Land Road, 1.5 miles north on Osborne Ridge Road to 
Knob Road, 0.3 mile south on Knob Road, 250 feet 
west of Knob Road in a wooded area: 


A—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 20 percent gravel; few fine flakes mica: 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—4 to 14 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common fine and 
Medium roots; about 15 percent gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear abrupt 
boundary. 

R—14 inches; hard unweathered gneiss bedrock. 


The thickness of the solum and the depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock range from 10 to 20 inches 
(fig. 17). Rock fragments are mainly gravel, cobbles, or 
stones. The content of rock fragments ranges from 15 
to 35 percent, by volume, throughout the profile. The 
soils range from very strongly acid to moderately acid. 
The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The C horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 or 4 or is 
multicolored. It has textures similar to those of the Bw 
horizon. 

The R horizon is hard unweathered bedrock. 


Cowee Series 


The Cowee series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on ridges and side 
slopes of the lower mountains. These soils formed in 
material weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist 
(fig. 18). Slopes range from 8 to 60 percent. 

Cowee soils are commonly adjacent to Evard, 
Saluda, Hayesville, Braddock, Tate, Reddies, Rosman, 
and Cullowhee soils. Braddock, Cullowhee, Evard, 
Hayesville, Reddies, Rosman, and Tate soils do not 
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have bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. Saluda soils 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. Hayesville and Braddock soils have a subsoil 
that is finer textured than that of the Cowee sails. 
Braddock and Tate soils formed in colluvium and old 
alluvium. Braddock soils are on foot slopes and high 
stream terraces. Tate soils are on stream terraces. 
Reddies, Rosman, and Cullowhee soils are on flood 
plains and formed in alluvium. Reddies and Rosman 
soils have a subsoil that is coarser than that of the 
Cowee soils. Cullowhee soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They have contrasting sandy, gravelly, or 
cobbly strata at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Cowee gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Cowee-Saluda complex, 25 to 60 percent 
slopes, stony; 8 miles south of Wilkesboro on 
Secondary Road 1001 to Old Gilreath, 1.7 miles south 
on Secondary Road 2480, about 2,000 feet west on a 
private road to a power line, 100 feet south of the road 
and 100 feet east of the power line, in a wooded area: 


A—O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common medium and coarse roots; about 20 
percent gravel: few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common medium and coarse roots; about 15 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; moderately 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bi—12 to 30 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common medium roots; about 10 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; moderately acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cr—30 to 60 inches; soft weathered gneiss bedrock 
that can be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 15 to 39 
inches. The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. The depth to hard unweathered 
bedrock is greater than 40 inches. Rock fragments are 
mainly gravel. The content of rock fragments ranges 
from 15 to 35 percent, by volume, in the A and E 
horizons and from 5 to 35 percent in the BA and Bt 
horizons and in the BC and C horizons, if they occur. 
The soils range from very strongly acid to moderately 
acid unless limed. The quantity of flakes of mica is few 
or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 3 to 8. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in 
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the fine-earth fraction is loam, sandy loam, or fine 
Sandy loam. 

The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It 
commonly has textures similar to those of the E horizon 
and, in moderately eroded pedons, may also be sandy 
clay loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 

The BC horizon, if it occurs, generally has colors and 
textures similar to those of the Bt horizon. [t can have 
hue ranging to 7.5YR. Textures in the fine-earth fraction 
may also include fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The C horizon, if it occurs, is multicolored saprolite 
that has a texture in the fine-earth fraction of sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 

The Cr horizon is soft weathered bedrock that can be 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


Cullasaja Series 


The Cullasaja series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately rapid permeable soils that occur in 
narrow coves of the Blue Ridge escarpment. These 
soils formed in colluvium derived from rocks such as 
granite and gneiss. Slopes range from 15 to 60 percent. 

Cullasaja soils are adjacent to Chestnut, Ashe, 
Cleveland, and Edneyville soils. These adjacent soils 
formed from residuum. Chestnut soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Ashe 
soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Cleveland soils have hard unweathered 
bedrock at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Edneyville soils 
do not have bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. 

Typical pedon of Cullasaja very cobbly sandy loam, 
15 to 60 percent slopes, extremely bouldery; 20.3 miles 
north of North Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 16 to the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, 3 miles west on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway to Secondary Road 1360, about 1 mile south 
on Secondary Road 1360, north of Secondary Road 
1360 in a road cut in a wooded drainageway: 


Ai—O to 10 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very 
cobbly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
about 40 percent stones, cobbles, and gravel; few 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

A2—10 to 14 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very 
cobbly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
Structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 40 percent stones, cobbles, and gravel; 
few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 
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Bw—14 to 38 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very cobbly loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; about 40 
percent stones, cobbles, and gravel; few fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; gradual irregular 
boundary. 

C—38 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very cobbly loam; massive; very friable; about 50 
percent stones, cobbles, and gravel; few fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to more 
than 60 inches. The depth to hard unweathered bedrock 
is greater than 60 inches. Rock fragments are mainly 
gravel, cobbles, stones, or boulders. The content of 
rock fragments ranges from 35 to 60 percent, by 
volume, in the A horizon and the upper part of the Bw 
horizon and averages 35 to 80 percent in the particle- 
size control section. The soils range from very strongly 
acid to moderately acid. The quantity of flakes of mica 
is few or common. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR and value and 
chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
3 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy loam, loam, or loamy sand. 


Cullowhee Series 


The Cullowhee series consists of very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, moderately rapidly permeable 
soils on flood plains along streams underlain by 
contrasting sandy, gravelly, or cobbly strata in the 
mountains (fig. 19). These soils formed in recent 
alluvium derived from mixed felsic rocks. Slopes range 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

Cullowhee soils are commonly adjacent to Tate, 
Braddock, Evard, Cowee, Saluda, Reddies, Rosman, 
and Ostin soils. Tate soils are well drained and on 
stream terraces and toe slopes. Braddock, Evard, 
Cowee, and Saluda soils have a subsoil that is finer 
textured than that of the Cullowhee soils. Braddock 
soils are on toe slopes. Evard, Cowee, and Saluda soils 
are on upiand side slopes and ridgetops and formed in 
residuum. Reddies soils are moderately well drained. 
Rosman soils do not have contrasting sandy, gravelly, 
or cobbly strata within a depth of 40 inches. Ostin soils 
have gravelly or cobbly strata within a depth of 20 
inches and are well drained. 

Typical pedon of Cullowhee fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, frequently flooded; 14 miles north of 
North Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 18 to Secondary 
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Road 1728, about 4.7 miles east on Secondary Road 
1728, about 3.0 miles northeast on Secondary Road 
1730 to Lovelace Creek, 200 feet southeast in a field: 


A—0 to 12 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; about 8 percent gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—12 to 20 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; few fine roots; about 10 
percent gravel; common medium faint dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) iron depletions; common medium 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) and few 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) masses 
of iron accumulation; few fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cgi—20 to 31 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; few fine roots; 
about 10 percent gravel; common medium distinct 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) masses of iron 
accumulation; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg2—31 to 60 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) extremely 
gravelly sand; massive; loose; about 70 percent 
gravel; few medium distinct dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) 
masses of iron accumulation; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 12 to 35 inches thick over stratified 
layers of sand, gravel, or cobbles. Rock fragments are 
mainly gravel or cobbles. Strata containing more than 
35 percent, by volume, rock fragments are at depths 
between 20 and 40 inches. The depth to bedrock is 
greater than 60 inches. The content of rock fragments 
ranges from 0 to 15 percent, by volume, in the A 
horizon, ranges from 0 to 35 percent in the C horizon, 
and is greater than 35 percent in the lower part of the 
Cg horizon. The soils range from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. The quantity of flakes of mica is few or 
common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon or the Ap horizon, if it occurs, has hue 
of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 
3. Some pedons have a recently deposited thin layer of 
loamy or sandy overwash. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. Iron depletions with chroma 
of 2 or less are within a depth of 20 inches. Typically, 
masses of iron accumulation with chroma brighter than 
the matrix color also occur. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, loam, loamy 
sand, or sand. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5YR, value 4 
to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Masses of iron accumulation 
may occur, The upper part of the horizon has the same 
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textures as the C horizon. The lower part is sand to 
coarse sand in the fine-earth fraction. 


Dogue Series 


The Dogue series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained, moderately slowly permeable soils that 
formed in old aliuvium on low stream terraces on the 
Piedmont. Slopes range from 1 to 6 percent. 

Dogue soils are commonly adjacent to Chewacla, 
Toccoa, Masada, Rion, Pacolet, and State soils. 
Chewacla, Toccoa, and State soils have a subsoil that 
is coarser than that of the Dogue soils. Chewacla soils 
are on flood plains and are somewhat poorly drained. 
Toccoa soils are on flood plains and are well drained. 
Masada and State soils are on high stream terraces 
and are well drained. Masada soils have a yellow to 
red, mainly clayey subsoil. Rion and Pacolet soils are 
on upland side slopes and are well drained. Rion soils 
have a loamy subsoil. Pacolet soils have a red, 
predominantly clayey subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Dogue fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 
percent slopes, rarely flooded; 14 miles east of 
Wilkesboro on U.S. Highway 268 to Ronda, 0.3 mile 
south on Secondary Road 2303, about 0.9 mile east on 
Secondary Road 2304, about 350 feet southeast of the 
road in a pasture: 


A—O to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam: 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; few fine flakes of mica: strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti-—8 to 22 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bit2—22 to 37 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; moderate medium prominent red (2.5YR 
5/8) masses of iron accumulation and common 
coarse distinct light gray (2.5Y 7/2) iron depletions, 
few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual 
Wavy boundary. 

Big—37 to 45 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (JOYR 6/6) masses of iron accumulation; few 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BCg—45 to 52 inches: light gray (N 7/0) clay loam: 
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weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) masses of iron accumulation; few fine flakes of 
mica; small pockets or thin layers of sandy loam; 
very strongly acid. 

Cg—52 to 60 inches; light gray (N 7/0) sandy clay loam; 
massive; friable; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 
inches or more. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content 
of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 15 percent, by 
volume, in the A and B horizons and from 0 to 25 
percent in the C horizon. The soils are very strongly 
acid or strongly acid unless limed. The quantity of 
flakes of mica is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is loam, fine sandy 
loam, or sandy loam. 

The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8, or it has a pattern of colors without a 
dominant matrix color. Iron depletions with chroma of 2 
or less are within 24 inches of the upper boundary of 
the Bt horizon. Masses of iron accumulation that have 
colors brighter than the matrix color may also occur. 
Texture is dominantly clay loam, clay, or sandy clay. 
Some subhorizons may be sandy clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of tOYR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
ta 7, and chroma of 2 or less. Masses of iron 
accumulation typically occur. The horizon has the same 
textures as the Bt horizon. 

The BCg horizon has colors similar to those of the 
lower part of the Btg horizon. Texture is sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, or clay laam. 

The Cg horizon has colors similar to those of the Btg 
horizon. Texture in the fine-earth fraction ranges from 
sand to sandy clay loam. 


Edneytown Series 


The Edneytown series consists of very deep, weil 
drained, moderately permeable soils on ridgetops of the 
lower mountain uplands. These soils formed in material 
weathered from granodiorite. Slopes range from 8 to 25 
percent. 

Edneytown soils are commonly adjacent to Chestnut, 
Ashe, Cleveland, and Edneyville soils. These adjacent 
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soils have a subsoil that is coarser than that of the 
Edneytown soils. They are on ridgetops and side 
slopes. Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Ashe soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Cleveland sails have hard unweathered bedrock at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. Edneyville soils are on 
tidgetops and side slopes and do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. 

Typical pedon of Edneytown gravelly sandy loam, 8 
to 25 percent slopes; 14 miles northeast of North 
Wilkesboro to the community of Joynes, 0.3 mile 
northwest on Secondary Road 1737, about 0.5 mile 
north on Secondary Road 1739, about 1,400 feet north- 
northwest on an old logging road, 30 feet east in a 
wooded area: 


A—O to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; about 20 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt1—8 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; about 12 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) and common fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; about 
10 percent gravel; common medium flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—30 to 39 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct reddish yellow (5YR 
6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common medium roots; about 10 
percent gravel; common medium flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—39 to 54 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; massive; friable; about 10 percent gravel; 
common medium flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2—54 to 60 inches; white (10YR 8/2) granodiorite 
saprolite of loamy sand; massive; very friable; about 
12 percent gravel; common medium flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, by volume, in 
the A horizon and the E horizon, if it occurs. It ranges 
from 5 to 15 percent, by volume, throughout the Bt, BC, 
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and C horizons. The soils range from very strongly acid 
to moderately acid in the A horizon and the E horizon, if 
it occurs, and are very strongly acid or strongly acid in 
the B and C horizons and their transitional horizons. 
The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 
4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loamy fine sand, fine sandy loam, or sandy 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is fine sandy loam, 
sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YRA, value of 
5 to 7, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. 

The ¢ horizon is granodiorite saprolite. It has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 to 8, and chroma of 3 to 8 or 
is in shades of white, red, or brown. Texture is fine 
sandy loam, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Edneyville Series 


The Edneyville series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately rapid permeable soils on mountain 
ridges and side slopes. These soils formed from rocks 
such as gneiss, schist, and granodiorite. Slopes range 
from 8 to 60 percent. 

Edneyville soils are adjacent to Ashe, Cleveland, 
Chestnut, Reddies, Rosman, and Tate soils. Ashe soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Cleveland soils have hard unweathered bedrock 
at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Chestnut soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Reddies, Rosman, and Tate soils are in the lower 
landscape positions in drainageways and on flood 
plains. 

Typical pedon of Edneyville gravelly sandy loam in 
an area of Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 25 to 60 
percent slopes, stony; 20 miles northeast of Wilkesboro 
to the community of Thurmond, 4.9 miles north on U.S. 
Highway 21 (1,000 feet before the Alleghany County 
line), 1,000 feet southwest of U.S. Highway 21, on the 
south side of a ridge on a side slope: 


A1—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 15 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; moderately acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
Structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 15 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
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mica; moderately acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw—5 to 18 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; about 7 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—18 to 27 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam; common 
medium distinct yellowish brawn (10YR 5/6) and 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
moittles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few fine roots; about 10 percent gravel; 
few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual 
irregular boundary. 

C1—27 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; common medium faint brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; massive; very friable; about 12 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—42 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) saprolite of 
loamy sand; massive; very friable; about 12 percent 
gravel: few fine flakes of mica; moderately acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 50 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel, The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, by volume, in 
the A horizon, from 5 to 15 percent in the Bw horizon, 
and from 5 to 35 percent in the BC and C horizons. The 
soils range from very strongly acid to moderately acid 
throughout unless limed. The quantity of flakes of mica 
is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
5 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is loam, sandy 
loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The BC horizon, if it occurs, has colors and textures 
similar to those of the Bw horizon in the fine-earth 
fraction. 

The C horizon is saprolite that is similar in color to 
the Bw horizon or is multicolored. Texture in the fine- 
earth fraction is loam, sandy loam, loamy sand, or fine 
sandy loam. 


Evard Series 


The Evard series consists of very deep, weil drained, 
moderately permeable soils on ridges and side slopes 
of the lower mountains. These soils formed in material 
weathered from rocks such as granite, gneiss, and 
schist. Slopes range from 6 to 60 percent. 

Evard soils are commonly adjacent to Cowee, 
Saluda, Hayesville, Braddock, Tate, Reddies, Rosman, 
and Cullowhee soils. Cowee, Saluda, and Hayesville 
soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. Cowee soils 
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have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Saluda soils have soft weathered bedrock at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. Hayesville and Braddock soils 
have a subsoil that is finer textured than that of the 
Evard soils. Hayesville soils are on ridgetops. Braddock 
and Tate soils formed in colluvium and old alluvium. 
Braddock soils are on foot slopes and high stream 
terraces. Tate soils are on stream terraces. Reddies, 
Rosman, and Cullowhee soils have a subsoil that is 
coarser than that of the Evard soils. They are on flood 
plains and formed in alluvium. Cullowhee soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Evard gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Evard-Cowee complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, 
stony; 12 miles south of Wilkesboro on Secondary Road 
1001 to Secondary Road 2482, about 0.5 mile west on 
Secondary Road 2482, about 10 feet north of the road 
on a side slope, in a wooded area: 


A—0 to 2 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak medium granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 15 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly 
sandy loam; moderate medium granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; about 
15 percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt--8 to 26 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable: few fine roots; about 7 percent gravel; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—26 to 36 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; about 10 percent gravel; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual irregular boundary. 

C—36 to 60 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) saprolite 
of sandy loam; massive; friable; common fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches or more. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content 
of rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, by 
volume, in the A and E horizons and from 2 to 15 
percent in the Bt horizon. The soils range from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica is few or common in the A, E, 
and Bt horizons and ranges from few to many in the BC 
and C horizons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value 
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of 3 to 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Where it has value of 3, 
the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 

The BA or BE horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 2.5YR 
to 7.5YR and value and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is 
sandy loam, fine sandy laam, loam, sandy clay loam, or 
clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is sandy clay loam 
or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YRA, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The € horizon is saprolite weathered from granite, 
gneiss, or schist. It commonly has hue of 2.5YR to 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8 or is 
multicolored. Texture is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
loam, loamy fine sand, or loamy sand. 


Greenlee Series 


The Greenlee series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils on foot 
slopes, in coves, and on benches of the Blue Ridge 
escarpment. These soils formed in colluvium derived 
from rocks such as gneiss and granodiorite (fig. 20). 
Slopes range fram 6 to 40 percent. 

Greenlee soils are commonly adjacent to Ostin, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, Ashe, and Cleveland soils. Ostin 
soils are in low areas adjacent to stream channels. 
They do not have the larger rock fragments. Chestnut, 
Edneyville, Ashe, and Cleveland soils formed in 
residuum. They are on ridgetops and side slopes. 
Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. Ashe soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Cleveland soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

Typical pedon of Greenlee very cobbly sandy loam in 
an area of Greeniee-Ostin complex, 3 to 40 percent 
slopes, very stony; 16 miles north of North Wilkesboro 
on N.C. Highway 18 to Secondary Road 1729, about 
0.3 mile north on Secondary Road 1729 to Joshua 
Ridge Road, 1.4 miles east on Joshua Ridge Road to 
Joshua Creek, in a road cut: 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very cobbly 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; about 40 
percent cobbles and gravel; few fine flakes of mica; 
moderately acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very cobbly sandy 
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loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; about 40 percent 
cobbles and gravel; few fine flakes of mica; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bw—8 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) very 
cobbly sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common fine and 
medium roots; about 50 percent cobbles and gravel: 
few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual 
irregular boundary. 

C—4O0 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) very 
cobbly sandy loam; massive; very friable; few fine 
flakes of mica; about 50 percent stones and 
cobbles; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 60 
inches or more. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel, cobbles, 
stones, or boulders. The content of rock fragments 
ranges from 35 to 60 percent, by volume, in the A and 
Bw horizons and from 35 to 80 percent in the C 
horizon. The soils range from very strongly acid to 
moderately acid throughout unless limed. The quantity 
of flakes of mica is few or common throughout the 
profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. Where it has value of 3, the horizon is 
less than 6 inches thick. 

The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is dominantly loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy 
loam. Some pedons have a thin layer of sandy clay 
loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is dominantly loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy 
loam. Some pedons have a thin layer of sandy clay 
loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The BC horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR and value and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture in the 
fine-earth fraction is loam, fine sandy loam, sandy loam, 
loamy fine sand, or loamy sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loam, fine sandy loam, sandy loam, loamy 
sand, or sand. 


Hayesville Series 


The Hayesville series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on ridges of the 
lower mountains. These soils formed in material 
weathered from rocks such as granite, gneiss, and 
schist. Slopes range from 6 to 15 percent. 

Hayesville soils are commonly adjacent to Braddock, 
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Evard, Cowee, Saluda, Tate, Cullowhee, Reddies, and 
Rosman soils. Braddock soils formed in colluvium and 
old alluvium on foot slopes and high terraces. Evard, 
Cowee, Saluda, Tate, and Rosman soils have a subsoil 
that is coarser than that of the Hayesville soils. Evard, 
Cowee, and Saluda soils formed in residuum on 
ridgetops and side slopes. Tate soils are on stream 
terraces and do not have red colors. Cullowhee and 
Reddies soils have contrasting sandy, gravelly, or 
cobbly strata at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Cullowhee 
soils are somewhat poorly drained. Cullowhee, Reddies, 
and Rosman soils are on flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Hayesville sandy clay loam, 6 to 15 
percent slopes, eroded; 10.1 miles northwest of 
Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 16, about 2.3 miles north 
on Secondary Road 1559, about 5.1 miles east- 
northeast on Secondary Road 1570, about 600 feet 
southwest of the road on a ridge: 


Ap—0 ta 8 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; about 11 percent gravel; 
few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt—8 to 40 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; about 6 percent gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—40 to 58 inches: red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; few 
fine distinct reddish yellow (5YR 7/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; about 8 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
Mica; very strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

C—58 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) loam; few fine 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/8) moitles; about 8 
Percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 60 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 0 to 15 percent, by volume, 
throughout the profile. The soils range from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica is few or common throughout 
the profile. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value 
of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. Where it has value of 3, 
the horizon is less than 7 inches thick. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture is 
loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 5YR to 
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10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is clay or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is similar in color to the 
Bt horizon. Texture is clay loam, sandy clay loam, or 
loam. 

The C horizon is saprolite weathered from granite, 
gneiss, or schist. It has colors similar to those of the BC 
horizon or is multicolored. Texture is sandy clay loam, 
loam, or sandy loam. 


Hibriten Series 


The Hibriten series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that formed in 
material weathered from rocks such as mica schist, 
sillimanite schist, and mica gneiss. Slopes range from 6 
to 45 percent. 

Hibriten soils are commonly adjacent to Bethlehem, 
Pacolet, Rion, and Chewacla soils. These adjacent soils 
have fewer rock fragments than the Hibriten soils. 
Bethlehem, Pacolet, and Rion soils are on ridgetops 
and side slopes. Bethlehem and Pacolet soils have a 
subsoil that is finer textured than that of the Hibriten 
soils. Pacolet, Rion, and Chewacla soils do not have 
bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. Chewacla soils are 
on flood plains and are somewhat poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Hibriten very cobbly sandy loam, 15 
to 45 percent slopes; 15 miles northeast of Wilkesboro 
to the community of Austin, 1.4 miles southeast on 
Secondary Road 1752, about 0.4 mile northeast on 
Secondary Road 1925, about 800 feet north on a 
private farm road, 1,000 feet east along a power line, 
100 feet north on a side slope in a wooded area: 


A—O to 4 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) very 
cobbly sandy loam; weak coarse granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; about 
40 percent cobbles and gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E--4 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YA 5/6) very 
cobbly sandy loam; weak coarse granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; about 
40 percent cobbles and gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt—12 to 30 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) very 
cobbly sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; about 40 percent cobbles and gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; abrupt irregular 
boundary. 

Cr—30 to 60 inches; soft weathered sillimanite schist 
that can be dug with difficulty with hand toois. 
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Figure 16.—A profile of Chestnut gravelly sandy loam. Chestnut Figure 17.—A profile of Cleveland gravelly sandy loam. Cleveland 
soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. The scale is in feet. inches. The scale is in feet. 
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Figure 18.—A profile of Cowee gravelly sandy loam. Cowee soils Figure 19.—A profile of Cullowhee fine sandy loam. Cullowhee 
formed in place from soft weathered materials that can be soils are along flood plains of low-lying streams. They 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. The scale is in feet. contain contrasting sandy, gravelly, or cobbly strata. The 


scale is in feet. 
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Figure 20.—A profile of Greenlee very cobbly sandy loam. Figure 21.—A profile of Ostin very cobbly loamy sand. Ostin soils 
Greenlee soils formed from materials that have moved slowly are along fast-flowing streams in the mountains. They formed 
downslope. They are along foot slopes, in coves, and on in stratified layers of sand, gravel, and cobbles. The scale is 


benches of the Blue Ridge escarpment. The scale is in feet. in feet. 
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Figure 22.—A profile of Pacolet sandy clay loam. Pacolet soils are 
very deep and have a red subsoil that extends to a depth of 
about 20 to 40 inches. Multicolored saprolite is below a depth 
of 40 inches. The scale is in feet. 
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Figure 23.—A profile of Tate fine sandy loam. Tate soils have a 
loamy subsoil that extends to a depth of more than 30 inches. 
Bedrock is below a depth of 60 inches. The scale is in feet. 
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The thickness of the solum and the depth to soft 
weathered bedrock range from 20 to 40 inches. The 
depth to hard unweathered bedrock is greater than 40 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel or cobbles. 
The content of rock fragments ranges from 35 to 60 
percent, by volume, in the A and E horizons and from 
35 to 60 percent throughout the rest of the profile. The 
soils are very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
unless limed. The quantity of flakes of mica is few or 
common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 2 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR and value 
and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture in the fine-earth fraction 
is sandy loam, 

The BA or BE horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 5YR to 
10YR and value and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture in the 
fine-earth fraction is sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of SYR to 10YRA, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy clay loam, clay joam, or loam. 

The Cr horizon is multicolored, soft weathered 
sillimanite schist, mica gneiss, or mica schist that can 
be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


Masada Series 


The Masada series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on stream terraces 
on the Piedmont. These soils formed in old alluvium 
derived from felsic rocks. Slopes range from 2 to 15 
percent. 

Masada soils are commonly adjacent to Pacolet, 
Rion, Chewacla, Toccoa, Dogue, and State soils. 
Pacolet and Rion soils are on ridgetops and side 
slopes. They formed in residuum. Pacolet soils have a 
solum that is 20 to 40 inches thick. Rion, Chewacla, 
Toccoa, and State soils have a subsoil that is coarser 
than that of the Masada soils. Chewacla soils are on 
flood plains and are somewhat poorly drained. Toccoa 
soils are occasionally flooded, are near stream 
channels, and formed in the more recent alluvium. 
Dogue soils are moderately well drained. Dogue and 
State soils are in the lower terrace positions along the 
flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Masada sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded; 12 miles east of North 
Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 268 to Ronda, 1.2 miles 
south of Ronda on Chatham Street onto Roundabout 
Farm, 50 feet east of the road in a field (1,800 feet 
north of the Yadkin River, 0.85 mile west and 1,000 feet 
north of Ronda-Clingman School): 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
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sandy clay loam; moderate medium granular 
Structure; friable; many fine roots; about 6 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bti1—8 to 18 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; about 6 percent gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2-—-18 to 42 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) clay; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) motiles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; about 6 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—42 to 58 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure: friable; few 
fine roots; about 8 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—58 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/8) and red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; 
friable; few fine roots; about 10 percent gravel; few 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel or cobbles. The 
content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 35 percent, 
by volume, throughout the profile. A gravel line may 
occur in the lower part of the solum and in the C 
horizon. The soils are very strongly acid or strongly acid 
unless limed. The quantity of flakes of mica is few or 
common throughout the profile. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Where it has 
value of 3, the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 
Texture is sandy clay loam or gravelly sandy clay loam. 

The BA or BE horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 5YR to 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in 
the fine-earth fraction is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is clay, sandy clay, or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has colors similar to those of the Bt 
horizon and may be mottled in shades of yellow, brown, 
or red. Texture in the fine-earth fraction is clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, or sandy clay. 

The C horizon and the 2C horizon, if it occurs, has 
colors similar to those of the Bt horizon or is mottled or 
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multicolored in shades of yellow, brown, or red. Texture 
in the fine-earth fraction is sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. 


Ostin Series 


The Ostin series consists of very deep, well drained, 
rapidly permeable soils adjacent to streams in the 
mountains. These soils formed from recent alluvial 
deposition (fig. 21). Slopes range from 1 to 5 percent. 

Ostin soils are adjacent to Reddies, Rosman, Tate, 
Greenlee, Cullowhee, Chestnut, Edneyville, Ashe, and 
Cleveland soils. Reddies, Rosman, and Cullowhee soils 
do not have gravelly or cobbly strata within a depth of 
20 inches. Cullowhee soils are in low areas adjacent to 
stream channeis and are somewhat poorly drained. 
Tate and Greenlee soils have a subsoil that is finer 
textured than that of the Ostin soils. Tate soils have 
less than 35 percent rock fragments, by volume, 
throughout. Greenlee soils have rock fragments 
throughout that are larger than those of the Ostin soils. 
Chestnut, Edneyville, Ashe, and Cleveland soils formed 
in residuum and are on ridgetops and side slopes. 
Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. Ashe soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Cleveland soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

Typical pedon of Ostin very cobbly loamy sand, 1 to 
5 percent slopes, occasionaily flooded; 14 miles north 
of North Wilkesboro near the community of McGrady on 
N.C. Highway 18, about 4.7 miles east on Secondary 
Road 1728 to Secondary Road 1730, about 2.1 miles 
northeast on Secondary Road 1730, about 400 feet 
southeast of the road, 20 feet north of Basin Creek ina 
pasture: 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very cobbly 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; about 40 percent 
cobbles and gravel; few fine flakes of mica; 
moderately acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—4 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very cobbly loamy sand; massive; loose; few fine 
roots; about 55 percent cobbles and gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; moderately acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 


The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. Rock 
fragments are mainly gravel or cobbles. The content of 
rock fragments ranges from 35 to 50 percent, by 
volume, in the A horizon and from 35 to 70 percent in 
the C horizon. The soils range from very strongly acid 
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to neutral. The quantity of flakes of mica ranges from 
few to many throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 71 to 6. Where it has value of 3 and chroma 
of 1 to 3, the horizon is less than 7 inches thick. Some 
pedons have a nongravelly or a gravelly surface layer. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loamy sand or sand. 


Pacolet Series 


The Pacolet Series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on piedmont 
uplands. These soils formed in material weathered from 
rocks such as granite, gneiss, and schist. Slopes range 
from 2 to 25 percent. 

Pacolet soils are commonly adjacent to Rion, 
Wedowee, Masada, Chewacla, and Toccoa soils. Rion, 
Chewacla, and Toccoa soils have a subsoil that is 
coarser than that of the Pacolet soils. Wedowee soils 
do not have red colors in the subsoil. Masada soils are 
on high stream terraces and have a solum that is 40 to 
60 inches thick. Chewacla and Toccoa soils are on 
flood plains. Chewacla soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. 

Typical pedon of Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 
Percent slopes, eroded; 13 miles east of Wilkesboro on 
U.S. Highway 421, about 0.4 mile south on Secondary 
Road 2400, about 250 feet east-southeast of the road, 
in a field: 

Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; about 8 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bt—8 to 23 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; about 6 percent gravel; few fine flakes of 
mica; moderately acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—23 to 31 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay loam; few 
fine distinct reddish yellow (5YRA 6/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; about 8 percent gravel; common fine 
flakes of mica; moderately acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C1—31 to 40 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) saprolite 
of sandy loam; massive; very friable; about 8 
percent gravel; common fine flakes of mica; strongly 
acid. 

C2—40 to 60 inches; saprolite of sandy loam that is 
multicolored in shades of brown; massive; very 
friable; about 10 percent gravel; common fine flakes 
of mica; strongly acid. 
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The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches (fig. 22). The depth to bedrack is greater than 60 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content 
of rock fragments ranges from 2 to 15 percent, by 
volume, throughout the profile. The soils range from 
very strongly acid to moderately acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica is few or common throughout 
the profile. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 8. Texture is 
commonly sandy loam in slightly eroded areas and 
sandy clay loam in eroded areas. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 5YR to 10YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture is loam, 
fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 2.5YR to 
7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture is 
clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles in shades of yellow or 
brown are in the upper part of the horizon in some 
pedons. Texture is clay, sandy clay, or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It commonly has mottles in 
shades of brown or yellow. Texture is clay loam, sandy 
clay loam, loam, or sandy loam. 

The C horizon is multicolored saprolite weathered 
from granite, gneiss, or schist. Texture is loam or sandy 
loam. 


Porters Series 


The Porters series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately rapidly permeable soils on mountain 
ridgetops. These soils formed from material weathered 
from rocks such as gneiss and amphibolite. Slopes 
range from 15 to 25 percent. 

Porters soils are adjacent to Ashe, Chestnut, and 
Edneyville soils. These adjacent soils do not have a 
dark surface layer at least 7 inches thick. Ashe soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not have 
bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. 

Typical pedon of Porters loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, stony; 22.4 miles west of Wilkesboro on U.S. 
Highway 421 to the Blue Ridge Parkway, 2.8 miles 
north on the parkway, in Wilkes County, just across the 
Ashe-Wilkes County line, 150 feet south of the road in a 
wooded area: 


A—0 to 9 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; weak medium and coarse granular structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots; few fine flakes 
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of mica; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bw-—9 to 39 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots: 
common fine flakes of mica; about 5 percent gravel; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—39 to 57 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
saprolite of loamy sand; massive; very friable; few 
fine roots; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cr—57 to 60 inches; soft weathered gneiss bedrock 
that is partly consolidated but can be dug with 
difficulty with hand tools. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 50 
inches. The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel. 
The content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 15 
percent, by volume, in the A horizon and from 0 to 35 
percent throughout the B and C horizons. The soils 
range from very strongly acid to slightly acid throughout. 
The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common in the 
A and B horizons and ranges from few to many in the C 
horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YRA, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy joam. 

The © horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 8. It is commonly multicolored. 
Texture in the fine-earth fraction is loam, fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

The Cr horizon is soft weathered bedrock that can be 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


Reddies Series 


The Reddies series consists of very deep, 
moderately well drained, moderately rapidly permeable 
soils in the mountains. These soils dominantly formed 
from loamy alluvium underlain by contrasting sandy, 
gravelly, or cobbly strata. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Reddies soils are adjacent to Ostin, Rosman, Tate, 
Braddock, Cullowhee, Chestnut, Edneyville, Evard, and 
Cowee soils. Ostin soils have gravelly or cobbly strata 
within a depth of 20 inches. Rosman soils do not have 
contrasting sandy, gravelly, or cobbly strata within a 
depth of 40 inches. Tate, Braddock, Evard, and Cowee 
soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than that of 
the Reddies soils. Tate and Braddock soils have less 
than 35 percent rock fragments, by volume, throughout. 
They are mostly on toe slopes in colluvial and alluvial 
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areas. Cullowhee soils are in iow areas adjacent to 
stream channels and are somewhat poorly drained. 
Chestnut and Edneyville soils formed in residuum and 
are on ridgetops and side slopes of the higher 
mountains. Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock 
at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not 
have bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. Evard and 
Cowee soils formed from residuum on ridgetops and 
side slopes of the lower mountains. 

Typical pedon of Reddies fine sandy loam in an area 
of Rosman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
occasionally flooded; 10.1 miles north of Wilkesboro on 
N.C. Highway 16 to Secondary Road 1559, about 2.3 
miles north to Secondary Road 1570, about 2.0 miles 
northeast on Secondary Road 1570 to Secondary Road 
1567, about 1.4 miles north on Secondary Road 1567, 
about 350 feet southwest of the road in a field: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak very fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; about 4 percent gravel; common 
fine flakes of mica; moderately acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—10 to 29 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; common fine roots; about 4 percent 
gravel; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—29 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
extremely gravelly sand; pebbles are water 
rounded; massive; loose; about 70 percent gravel; 
few fine flakes of mica; slightly acid. 


The solum is 20 to 39 inches thick over sand, gravel, 
or cobbles. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 
inches. Strata containing more than 35 percent, by 
volume, rock fragments are between depths of 20 and 
40 inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel or 
cobbles. The content of rock fragments ranges from 2 
to 15 percent, by volume, in the A and Bw horizons and 
is more than 35 percent in the C horizon. The soils are 
very strongly acid to neutral throughout. The quantity of 
flakes of mica is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR and value 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Some pedons have a recently 
deposited thin layer of sandy overwash. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Iron depletions with 
chroma of 2 or less occur below a depth of 20 inches in 
some pedons. Texture is loam, sandy loam, or fine 
sandy loam. 

The C horizon is multicolored or has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture in 
the fine-earth fraction is sand. 
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Rion Series 


The Rion series consists of very deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on uplands and side slopes 
of the Piedmont. These soils formed in material 
weathered from rocks such as granite, gneiss, and 
schist. Slopes range from 5 to 60 percent. 

Rion soils are commonly adjacent to Pacolet, 
Wedowee, Ashlar, Wateree, Chewacla, and Toccoa 
soils. Pacolet and Wedowee soils have a subsoil that is 
finer textured than that of the Rion soils. Ashlar soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Wateree soils have a subsoil that is coarser 
than that of the Rion soils and have soft weathered 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. They are on very 
steep side slopes. Chewacla and Toccoa soils formed 
in alluvium and are on flood plains. Chewacla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Rion fine sandy loam, 25 to 60 
percent slopes; 9.0 miles east of Wilkesboro on N.C. 
Highway 268, about 0.55 mile northwest on Secandary 
Road 1989, about 200 feet west of the road ina 
wooded area: 


A—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; about 11 percent gravel; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BE—4 to 8 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; about 8 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bt—8 to 21 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; about 6 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—21 to 30 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and medium roots; about 8 percent 
gravel: few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—30 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) saprolite 
of sandy loam; common fine distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; very friable; about 8 
percent gravel; common fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—42 to 60 inches; multicolored saprolite of sandy 
loam; massive; very friable; about 10 percent 
gravel; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
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inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 2 to 16 percent, by volume, 
throughout the profile. The soils range from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid throughout unless limed. 
The quantity of flakes of mica is few or common 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YRA, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E, BE, or BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 
5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. 
Texture is dominantly sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
loam. Texture may also be sandy clay loam in the BE 
or BA horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or yellow may occur. Texture is dominantly 
sandy clay loam or clay loam but ranges to sandy loam 
in some pedons. In some pedons the horizon may have 
thin layers of sandy clay. 

The BC horizon is similar in color to the Bt horizon. 
Texture is loam, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8 or is multicolored. It is 
saprolite that has a texture of sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam. 


Rosman Series 


The Rosman series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed 
from recent loamy alluvium on flood plains in the 
mountains. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Rosman soils are adjacent to Ostin, Reddies, Tate, 
Braddock, Cullowhee, Chestnut, Edneyville, Evard, and 
Cowee soils. Ostin soils have gravelly or cobbly strata 
within a depth of 20 inches. Reddies soils have 
contrasting sandy, gravelly, and cobbly strata at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Tate, Braddock, Evard, and Cowee 
soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than that of 
the Rosman soils. Tate and Braddock soils are mostly 
on toe slopes in colluvial and alluvial areas. Evard and 
Cowee soils formed from residuum on ridgetops and 
side slopes of the lower mountains. Cullowhee soils are 
in low areas adjacent to stream channels and are 
somewhat poorly drained. Greenlee soils have large 
rock fragments throughout. Chestnut and Edneyville 
soils formed in residuum. They are on ridgetops and 
side slopes of the higher mountains. Chestnut soils 
have soft weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches, Edneyville soils do not have bedrock within a 
depth of 60 inches. 
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Typical pedon of Rosman fine sandy loam in an area 
of Rosman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
occasionally flooded; 14 miles north of North 
Wilkesboro near the community of McGrady on N.C. 
Highway 18, about 4.7 miles east on Secondary Road 
1728 to Secondary Road 1730, about 2.0 miles 
northeast on Secondary Road 1730, about 350 feet 
south of the road in a field: 


Ap—O to 12 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; about 4 percent gravel; common 
fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—12 to 40 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; about 4 
percent gravel; common fine flakes of mica; slightly 
acid; gradual irreguiar boundary. 

C—4O0 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
massive; very friable; about 5 percent gravel; few 
fine distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) and light gray (10YR 
7/2) iron depletions; few fine flakes of mica; slightly 
acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges fram 35 to 60 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel within a depth of 40 
inches and gravel or cobbles below that depth. The 
content of rock fragments ranges from 2 to 15 percent 
within a depth of 40 inches. Below a depth of 40 inches, 
it may be as much as 50 percent in some pedons. 
Reaction is strongly acid to slightly acid unless limed. 
The quantity of flakes of mica ranges from few to many 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. Some pedons have a thin 
surface layer of recent sandy overwash. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 4 to 8. Iron depletions with chroma of 2 
or less are below a depth of 20 inches in some pedons. 
Texture is loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR—, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 8. lron depletions and accumulations 
may occur. Texture in the fine-earth fraction varies but 
typically ranges from coarse sand to loam. 


Saluda Series 


The Saluda series consists of shallow, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on mountain ridgetops and 
side slopes of the lower mountains. These soils formed 
in material weathered from rocks such as granite, 
gneiss, and sillimanite schist. Slopes range fram 8 to 60 
percent. 
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Saluda soils are commonly adjacent to Evard, 
Cowee, Braddock, and Tate soils. Evard, Braddock, and 
Tate soils do not have bedrock within a depth of 60 
inches. Braddock and Tate soils formed in colluvium 
and old alluvium. Braddock soils are on foot slopes and 
high stream terraces. Tate soils are on stream terraces. 
Braddock soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than 
that of the Saluda soils. Cowee soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Saluda gravelly sandy loam in an 
area of Cowee-Saluda complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, 
stony; 8.8 miles south of Wilkesboro on Secondary 
Road 1001, about 4.0 miles east-southeast on 
Secondary Road 2477, about 250 feet east of the road 
on a ridgetop in a wooded area: 


A-—0 to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak fine granular structure: 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; about 23 
percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt—6 to 18 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; weak fine subangular biocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
about 20 percent gravel; few fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cr—18 to 40 inches; soft weathered sillimanite schist 
that can be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


The thickness of the solum and the depth to soft 
weathered bedrock range from 10 to 20 inches. Hard 
unweathered bedrock is at a depth of more than 40 
inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content 
of rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 percent, by 
volume, in the A horizon and from 5 to 20 percent in the 
Bt horizon. The soils range from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid throughout. The quantity of flakes of mica 
is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture in the fine-earth 
fraction is sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 
Some pedons have a thin BA or BC horizon of sandy 
loam or fine sandy loam. 

The Cr horizon is soft weathered bedrock that can be 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. The horizon is 
variable in color. It formed from granite, gneiss, or 
sillimanite schist. 


State Series 


The State series consists of very deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on low stream terraces on 
the Piedmont. These soils formed in alluvium derived 
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from a mixture of felsic rocks. Slopes range from 1 to 6 
percent. 

State soils are commonly adjacent to Rion, 
Chewacla, Toccoa, Dogue, and Masada soils. Rion 
soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They formed 
from residuum. Chewacla soils are on flood plains, are 
somewhat poorly drained, and are frequently flooded. 
Toccoa soils have a subsoil that is coarser than that of 
the State soils. They are occasionally flooded and are 
near stream channels in the more recent alluvium. 
Dogue and Masada soils have a subsoil that is finer 
textured than that of the State soils. Dogue soils are 
moderately well drained and are in the lower terrace 
positions on flood plains. Masada soils are in the higher 
terrace positions. 

Typical pedon of State fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 
percent slopes, rarely flooded; 2 miles west of 
Wilkesboro on N.C, Highway 268, about 400 feet north 
of the highway, in a cultivated field: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

BA—10 to 20 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
fine sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; few fine flakes 
of mica; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—20 to 38 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—38 to 58 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
fine sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; few fine flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—58 to 72 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; 
single grain; loose; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 60 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel but include cobbles in 
the lower part of the profile. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 0 to 2 percent, by volume, 
throughout the solum and from 0 to 25 percent in the C 
horizon. The soils are very strongly acid or strongly acid 
in the A horizon and in the upper part of the B horizon, 
unless limed, and range from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the lower part of the B horizon and in the 
C horizon. The quantity of flakes of mica is few or 
common throughout the profile. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. Where it has 
value of 3, the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 
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The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The Bt horizon dominantly has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon may be mottled or have hue of 
2.5Y. Texture is loam, clay loam, sandy clay loam, or 
sandy loam. 

The BC horizon is similar in color to the lower part of 
the Bt horizon. Texture is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The CG horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8 or is mottled. Texture in the 
fine-earth fraction is commonly stratified and includes 
sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam. 


Tate Series 


The Tate series consists of very deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on mountain stream 
terraces, foot slopes, and benches. These soils formed 
from colluvial and alluvial sediments. Slopes range from 
2 to 25 percent. 

Tate soils are commonly adjacent to Cowee, 
Cullowhee, Evard, Reddies, Rosman, Chesinut, 
Edneyville, and Braddock soils. Cowee and Evard soils 
are in the higher, residual landscape positions on 
ridgetops and side slopes. They have a subsoil that is 
redder than that of the Tate soils. Cowee soils have soft 
weathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Cullowhee, Reddies, and Rosman soils are commonly 
in the lower landscape positions in drainageways and 
on flood plains. They have a subsoil or underlying 
material that is coarser than that of the Tate soils. 
Cullowhee soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
Cullowhee and Reddies soils have contrasting sandy, 
gravelly, or cobbly strata at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Chestnut and Edneyville soils are residual soils on 
ridgetops and side slopes in the higher mountains. 
Braddock soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than 
that of the Tate soils and have a redder subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Tate fine sandy loam, 8 to 25 
percent slopes; 14 miles north of North Wilkesboro on 
N.C. Highway 18 to Secondary Road 1728, about 4.7 
miles east on Secondary Road 1728, about 3.2 miles 
northeast on Secondary Road 1730, about 150 feet 
east of the road in a pasture: 


Ai—O to 3 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; about 5 percent gravel; common 
fine flakes of mica; moderately acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—3 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
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fine and medium roots; about 5 percent gravel; 
common fine flakes of mica; moderately acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BA—9 to 15 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; common fine 
flakes of mica; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt—15 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—31 to 43 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
gradual irregular boundary. 

C—-43 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; about 6 percent 
gravel; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 60 
inches or more (fig. 23). The depth to bedrock is greater 
than 60 inches. Rock fragments are mainly gravel but 
include cobbles. The content of rock fragments ranges 
from 0 to 15 percent, by volume, in the A and Bt 
horizons and from 0 to 35 percent in the BC and C 
horizons. The soils range from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid unless limed. The quantity of flakes of mica 
is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Where it has value of 3, the horizon is 
less than 6 inches thick. 

The BA horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, loam, sandy loam, or fine 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is loam, clay loam, 
or sandy clay loam. 

The BC horizon has colors similar to those of the Bt 
horizon. Texture in the fine-earth fraction is fine sandy 
loam or loam. 

The G horizon is variable in color. Texture in the fine- 
earth fraction is sandy or loamy. Sandy textures are 
restricted to depths below 40 inches. 


Toccoa Series 


The Toccoa series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that formed 
in alluvium on flood plains on the Piedmont. Slopes 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Toccoa soils are commonly adjacent to Buncombe, 
Chewacla, Dogue, State, Masada, Pacolet, and Rion 
soils. Buncombe soils have a sandy substratum and are 
excessively well drained. Chewacla, Dogue, State, 
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Masada, and Pacolet soils have a subsoil that is finer 
textured than that of the Toccoa soils. Chewacla soils 
are somewhat poorly drained. Dogue soils are 
moderately well drained and are on low stream 
terraces. State soils are on stream terraces. Masada 
soils are on high stream terraces. Pacolet and Rion 
soils are well drained and are on uplands. 

Typical pedon of Toccoa sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded; in Wilkesboro where U.S. 
Highway 421 crosses the Yadkin River, 250 feet west of 
the road and 250 feet north of the Yadkin River, in a 
field: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; few fine flakes of mica; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—8 to 55 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) 
sandy loam that has common thin layers of loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; few fine roots; few fine 
flakes of mica; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—55 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; few fine flakes of mica; 
slightly acid. 


The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. The 
content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 10 percent, 
by volume, within a depth of 40 inches. The soils range 
from strongly acid to slightly acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica ranges from few to many in all 
horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. Where it has value of 3, the 
horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The © horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some pedons have iron 
depletions with chroma of 2 or less below a depth of 20 
inches or have buried horizons with colors similar to 
those of the A horizon. Texture is dominantly sandy 
loam but includes loamy sand, loam, fine sandy loam, 
or sandy clay loam. Some pedons have gravelly strata 
below a depth of 40 inches. 


Udorthents 


Udorthents consists of areas where the natural soil 
has been altered by excavation or covered by earthy fill 
material. These areas are well drained. The excavated 
areas are mainly borrow areas from which soil material 
has been removed and used as foundation material for 
roads or buildings. In some excavated areas the 
exposed substratum is sandy loam to clay loam. The fill 
areas are sites where earthy fill material at least 20 
inches thick covers the natural soil or where borrow 
pits, dumps, natural drainageways, or low areas have 
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been filled. Slopes range from gently sloping to strongly 
sloping. 

Because of the variability of Udorthents, a typical 
pedon is not described. The fill areas are commonly 
more than 20 inches deep and can be as much as 20 to 
30 feet deep in places. Some fill areas contain nonsoil 
material, such as concrete, wood, glass, and asphalt. 
The soil material in fill areas is stratified and variable in 
color and texture. 

Udorthents generally have hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, 
value of 3 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. Texture of 
individual layers is variable and ranges from sandy 
loam to clay, but the average texture is loamy. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to slightly acid. 


Watauga Series 


The Watauga series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on mountain 
uplands. These soils formed in material weathered from 
rocks such as mica schist and mica gneiss. Slopes 
range from 8 to 25 percent. 

Watauga soils are commonly adjacent to Ashe, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, Tate, and Chandler soils. Ashe, 
Chestnut, Edneyville, and Tate soils do not have 
micaceous mineralogy. Ashe soils have hard 
unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Chestnut soils have soft weathered bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. Edneyville soils do not have bedrock 
within a depth of 60 inches. Tate soils formed from 
colluvium. Chandler soils have a subsoil that is coarser 
than that of the Watauga soils. They are on side slopes. 

Typical pedon of Watauga loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes; 20 miles northwest of Wilkesboro on N.C. 
Highway 16, about 5.5 miles south on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, 200 feet southwest of the parkway (at Mount 
Jefferson Overlook) in a pasture: 


A—0O to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; weak coarse granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; about 5 percent gravel; common 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt—5 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; about 4 percent 
gravel; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—26 to 31 inches; yellawish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak coarse subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; about 5 
percent gravel; many fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; gradual diffuse boundary. 

C1i—31 to 44 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
saprolite of sandy loam; friable; about 6 percent 
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gravel; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C2—44 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
saprolite of sandy loam; friable; about 8 percent 
gravel; many fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 2 to 15 percent, by volume, 
throughout the profile. The soils range from very 
strongly acid to moderately acid unless limed. The 
quantity of flakes of mica is common or many in the A 
horizon and the upper part of the B horizon and many 
in the lower part of the B horizon and in the C horizon. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Where it has 
value of 3, the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The BE horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is clay loam, loam, 
or sandy clay loam. 

The BC horizon is similar in color to the Bt horizon. It 
is loam or fine sandy loam. 

The C horizon is saprolite that is similar in color to 
the Bt horizon or is multicolored. It weathered from 
rocks such as mica schist and mica gneiss. Texture is 
loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 


Wateree Series 


The Wateree series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils that 
formed from residuum on steep and very steep side 
slopes and river bluffs on the Piedmont. These soils 
formed from rocks such as granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Slopes range from 40 to 95 percent. 

Wateree soils are commonly adjacent to Pacolet, 
Wedowee, Ashlar, Rion, Chewacla, and Toccoa soils. 
Pacolet, Rion, and Wedowee soils have a subsoil that is 
finer textured than that of the Wateree soils and do not 
have bedrock within a depth of 60 inches. Ashlar soils 
have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Chewacla and Toccoa soils formed from 
alluvium and are on flood plains. Chewacla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. 

Typical pedon of Wateree sandy loam in an area of 
Wateree-Rion complex, 40 to 95 percent slopes; 7.6 
miles east of North Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 268, 
about 2.0 miles north on Secondary Road 1957, about 
1.7 miles northeast on Secondary Road 1990 to a 
private road on the west bank of the Roaring River, 800 
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feet along the private road, 150 feet west on a side 
slope in a wooded area: 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) sandy loam; 
few fine distinct dark brown (7.5YA 3/4) mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; about 10 percent gravel; few 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bw—4 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; common medium roots; about 10 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; thin discontinuous 
layers of saprolite; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C—22 to 34 inches; multicolored saprolite of sandy 
loam; massive; very friable; about 12 percent 
gravel; few fine flakes of mica; moderately acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cr—34 to 60 inches; soft weathered schist that can be 
dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 14 to 30 
inches, The depth to soft weathered bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches, and the depth to hard 
unweathered bedrock is greater than 40 inches. Rock 
fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 2 to 15 percent, by volume, in 
the A and Bw horizons and from 2 to 25 percent in the 
C horizon. In some pedons the Bw horizon contains thin 
discontinuous layers of saprolite. The soils range from 
very strongly acid to moderately acid. The quantity of 
flakes of mica is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Where it has value of 3, the horizon is 
less than 7 inches thick. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 10YR, value of 
4 to 7, and chroma of 3 or 4. Texture is loamy sand, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
4 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture commonly is 
sandy loam or fine sandy ioam. In some pedons the 
horizon has thin layers of loamy sand or sandy clay 
loam. 

The GC horizon is multicolored saprolite. Texture in 
the fine-earth fraction is sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, or loam. 

The Cr horizon is multicolored, soft weathered 
bedrock that can be dug with difficulty with hand tools. 


Wedowee Series 


The Wedowee series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on broad upland 
ridges on the Piedmont. These soils formed in material 
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weathered from granodiorite rock. Slopes range from 5 
to 15 percent. 

Wedowee soils are adjacent to Rion, Ashlar, Pacolet, 
Masada, and Chewacla soils. Rion soils have a subsoil 
that is coarser than that of the Wedowee soils. Ashlar 
soils have hard unweathered bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Pacolet soils have a subsoil that is redder 
than that of the Wedowee soils. Masada soils formed 
from old alluvium on high stream terraces. Chewacla 
soils are somewhat poorly drained and formed from 
more recent alluvium in drainageways and on flood 
plains. 

Typical pedon of Wedowee sandy loam in an area of 
Rion-Wedowee complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes; 3.5 
miles north of North Wilkesboro on N.C. Highway 18 to 
Secondary Road 1002, about 9.5 miles north on 
Secondary Road 1002 to Secondary Road 1736, about 
3.2 miles north on Secondary Road 1736 to Secondary 
Road 1737, about 1.5 miles north on Secondary Road 
1737, about 200 feet north-northeast in an old 
abandoned field that supports pines: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) 
sandy loam; weak coarse granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; about 7 percent gravel; 
few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bi-—-5 to 23 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; about 4 percent gravel; common fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BC—23 to 36 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; about 6 percent 
gravel; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C-—36 ta 60 inches; multicolored granodiorite saprolite 
of sandy loam; massive; friable; about 10 percent 
gravel; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 2 to 15 percent, by volume, 
throughout the profile. The soils are very strongly acid 
or strongly acid unless limed. The quantity of flakes of 
mica is few in the A horizon and common throughout 
the Bt and C horizons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 8. Where it has 
value of 3, the horizon is less than 6 inches thick. 

The E horizon, if it occurs, has hue of 7.5YR or 
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10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is 
loamy sand, sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. In some pedons it has 
mottles in shades of red or brown. Texture is sandy clay 
loam, clay loam, or clay. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 
5 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is loam, clay 
loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon is multicolored granodiorite saprolite 
that has a texture of sandy loam, sandy clay, clay loam, 
or sandy clay loam. 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained, moderately permeabie soils that formed from 
alluvium in small drainageways and on flood plains of 
the Piedmont. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Wehadkee soils are commonly adjacent to Toccoa, 
Chewacla, Dogue, State, Masada, Pacolet, and Rion 
soils. Toccoa soils are well drained and have a subsoil 
that is coarser than that of the Wehadkee soils. 
Chewacla soils are somewhat poorly drained and are in 
the slightly higher areas. Dogue, Masada, and Pacolet 
soils have a subsoil that is finer textured than that of 
the Wehadkee soils. Dogue soils are moderately well 
drained and are on low stream terraces. Masada, 
Pacolet, Rion, and State soils are well drained. Masada 
soils are on high stream terraces. Pacolet and Rion 
soils formed from residuum on uplands. State soils are 
on stream terraces. 

Typical pedon of Wehadkee loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, frequently flooded; 11 miles east of Wilkesboro 
on U.S. Highway 421, about 3.7 miles south on 
Secondary Road 2400, about 0.8 mile east on 
Secondary Road 2408, about 1.2 miles south on 
Secondary Road 2410, about 900 feet northwest of the 
road in a drainageway: 


A-~-0 to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; few fine 
distinct gray (N 5/0) iron depletions; weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bgi—é6 to 20 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) sandy clay 
foam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; common medium distinct 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) iron depletions; few 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and 
few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
masses of iron accumulation; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg2—20 to 32 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) clay ioam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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common fine roots; few fine distinct dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) iron depletions; few fine flakes of 
mica; small pockets of clay; moderately acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—32 to 60 inches; dark gray (N 4/0) stratified layers 
of sandy loam; massive; friable; few fine distinct 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) iron depletions; few 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


The solum is 20 to more than 60 inches thick over a 
stratified sandy, loamy, or gravelly substratum. The 
depth to bedrock is greater than 60 inches. Rock 
fragments are mainly gravel. The content of rock 
fragments ranges from 0 to 10 percent, by volume, in 
the A and Bg horizons and from 0 to 35 percent in the 
Cg horizon. The soils range from very strangly acid to 
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slightly acid unless limed. The quantity of flakes of mica 
is few or common throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y or is neutral 
in hue and has vaiue of 4 to 6 and chroma of 0 to 4. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y or is neutral 
in hue and has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 0 to 2. 
Masses of iron accumulation in shades of red, yellow, 
or brown are common. Texture is sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, loam, or silt loam. 

The Gg horizon has hue of 10YA to 5Y or is neutral 
in hue and has value of 4 to 7 and chroma of 0 to 2. 
Masses of iron accumulation in shades of red, yellow, 
or brown are common. In the fine-earth fraction, the 
horizon is sandy loam or loam and has stratified layers 
of clay loam, sandy clay loam, silty clay loam, or sand. 


Formation of the Soils 
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This section describes the factors of soil formation 
and relates them to the soils in the survey area. It also 
discusses the morphology of the soils and the 
processes of horizon differentiation. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soils formed by processes of the environment acting 
upon geologic materials, such as metamorphic, 
igneous, and sedimentary rocks, and fluvial stream 
sediments. The characteristics of a soil are determined 
by the combined influence of parent material, climate, 
organisms, relief, and time. These five factors of soil 
formation are responsible for the profile development 
and chemical properties that make soils different (6). 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the material from which soils form. 
It influences the mineral and chemical composition of 
the soils and to a large extent the rate at which soil 
formation takes place. Residual material, colluvial 
material, and alluvial sediments are the three major 
types of parent material in Wilkes County. 

Residual material is earthy material derived from the 
weathering of rocks. It is often referred to as saprolite 
or residuum. Saprolite underlies the soils in the 
uplands, which make up most of the land area in the 
county. Soils that formed in residuum also are 
influenced by soil creep, or the movement of soil 
downslope by gravity. Sail creep is more pronounced on 
the steeper slopes. The saprolite may be several feet 
thick in some places and only a few inches thick in 
other places. Gneiss and schist are the two major rock 
types in the county. 

Colluvial material is soil material or rock fragments, 
or commonly both, that have been moved by the forces 
of gravity, such as by creep, slide, or lacal wash, and 
deposited at the base of steep slopes. Colluvial 
deposits are very thick in many places in the county. 

Alluvial sediments consists of material that has been 
eroded from upland soils and deposited on flood plains 
along streams. Recent deposits are composed of sand, 
silt, clay, and, in some places, gravel and cobbles. The 


deposits are generally more than 5 feet thick. In some 
places the alluvial sediments are much older and occur 
on high stream terraces that formerly were flood plains. 


Climate 


Because the climate of Wilkes County is generally 
warm and humid, the soils have been subject to strong 
weathering and leaching. In most places the soil 
materials are weathered to a considerable depth 
because they have been exposed to climatic forces for 
a long period of time. The materials that are not deeply 
or strongly weathered are either highly resistant to 
weathering or have been exposed to weathering for 
only a short time, such as the material on some steep 
slopes. 

Most of the bases have been leached from the soils, 
and the soils are naturally acid. Because of weathering 
and leaching, the natural supply of plant nutrients is low 
in most of the soils. Because of the downward 
movement of clay from surface horizons, the subsoil of 
most of the soils in the uplands is enriched with clay. 
Alternating periods of wetting and drying and freezing 
and thawing have resulted in the blocky structure of 
clay-enriched subsoils. 

For more detailed information on the climate in the 
survey area, see the section “General Nature of the 
County.” 


Plant and Animal Life 


Plants and animais influence the formation and 
differentiation of soil horizons. The type and number of 
organisms in and on the soil are determined in part by 
climate and in part by the nature of the soil material, 
relief, and the age of the soil. Bacteria, fungi, and other 
micro-organisms aid in the weathering of rocks and in 
the decomposition of organic matter. The plants and 
animals that live on a soil are the primary source of 
organic material. 

Vegetation supplies most of the decomposed organic 
material that gives a dark color to soil surface horizons 
and supplies nutrients to these horizons. Plants are 
important in the change of base status and in the 
leaching process of a soil through the nutrient cycle. 
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Under the native forest of the survey area, plants do not 
bring enough bases to the surface to counteract the 
effects of leaching. 

Generally, the soils of Wilkes County developed 
under hardwood forest. The trees took up elements 
from the subsoil and provided organic matter by the 
deposit of leaves, roots, twigs, and eventually whole 
plants on the surface. The deposited material was acted 
upon by organisms and underwent chemical reaction. 

In Wilkes County, organic material decomposes 
rapidly because of the moderate temperatures, the 
abundant moisture supply, and the character of the 
organic material. The material decays so rapidly that 
little accumulates in the soil. 

Animals convert complex compounds into simpler 
forms, add organic matter to the soil, and modify certain 
chemical and physical properties of the soil. In Wilkes 
County, most of the organic material accumulates on 
the surface. It is acted upon by micro-organisms, fungi, 
earthworms, and other forms of life and by direct 
chemical reaction. It is mixed with the uppermost 
mineral part of the soil by the activities of earthworms 
and other small invertebrates. This mixing generally 
affects soil structure, helping to make the soil open and 
porous. 

Humans also affect soil structure. In some places 
tillage and management practices have made soils 
more porous. In other places foot and vehicle traffic and 
tillage equipment have compacted soils and made them 
more dense. In some areas intensive use and 
disturbance of soils by human activities have caused an 
increase in soil erosion, which is commonly 
accompanied by an increase in deposition on flood 
plains and in depressions. In other areas humans have 
used practices that have slowed the rate of erosion. 
Many soils have been chemically altered through the 
use of limes and fertilizers, which make the soils more 
favorable for the desired plants. 


Relief 


Relief influences soil formation by its effect on 
surface runoff and the percolation of water through the 
soil. Higher rates of surface runoff reduce the amount of 
water in the soil available for plant growth. Water 
movement through the soil profile is important in soil 
development because it aids chemical reactions and is 
necessary for leaching. In Wilkes County, relief is 
largely determined by the kind of underlying bedrock, 
the geology of the area, lifting and folding of the 
landscape, and the extent that the landscape is 
dissected by streams. 

Slopes in the county range form 0 to 95 percent. in 
upland areas where slopes are less than 15 percent, 
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the soils generally have deeper, better defined profiles 
than the steeper soils. Examples are the well developed 
Pacolet and Hayesville soils. Relief also is important in 
soil formation because it affects the depth of soils. On 
slopes greater than 25 percent, geologic erosion 
removes soil material almost as fast as soil forms. As a 
result, most of the steep or very steep soils have a thin 
solum. Examples are Ashe, Cleveland, Saluda, Ashlar, 
and Wateree soils. These soils are not So deep or so 
well developed as the less sloping soils. 

Relief can also affect drainage. Runoff from the 
uplands tends to accumulate on nearly level flood 
plains, and a high water table results. Examples of soils 
in these areas are the poorly drained Wehadkee soils 
and the somewhat poorly drained Chewacla and 
Cullowhee soils. 


Time 

The length of time that soil material has been in 
place and exposed to the active forces of climate and 
plant and animal life strongly influences the nature of 
the soil. The length of time that a soil has been forming 
is reflected in the degree of profile development. 

Soils in the more level upland areas are old. They 
have B horizons enriched with clay that has moved 
down from the surface layers. Examples are Pacolet 
and Hayesville soils, which are classified as Ultisols 
(meaning ultimate). 

Young soils, such as those formed in recent stream 
sediments, have not been in place long enough to 
develop distinct horizons. The C horizon in these soils 
essentially extends to the surface and is subdivided 
only on the basis of depositional stratification in the soil 
material. An example is Buncombe soils, which are 
classified as Entisols (meaning recent). 

The steeper soils on uplands, such as Ashe, 
Cleveland, and Wateree soils, are less developed. They 
have the structure and color of a B horizon but little clay 
enrichment. These soils are classified as Inceptisols 
(meaning inception). 


Morphology of the Soils 


The results of the soil-forming processes are 
evidenced by the different layers, or soil horizons, in a 
profile. The soil profile extends from the surface down 
to materials that are little altered by the soil-forming 
processes. 

Most soils contain three major horizons—the A, B, 
and C horizons. Some soils, particularly those in 
forests, also have an O (organic) horizon at the surface. 
This horizon is an accumulation of organic material, 
such as twigs and leaves, or of humified organic 
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material that has little admixture of mineral material. 
The major horizons can be subdivided to indicate 
differences within the horizon. For example, the Bt 
horizon has an accumulation of clay from overlying 
horizons and represents the best developed part of a B 
horizon. Pacolet soils have a Bt horizon. 

The A horizon is a mineral surface layer. It commonly 
is darkened by humified organic matter. An Ap horizon 
is a plow layer commonly darkened by organic matter. 
The maximum extent of leaching or eluviation of clay 
and iron occurs in the A horizon. In an E horizon, 
considerable leaching has occurred and organic matter 
has not darkened the soil material. The E horizon, if it 
occurs, commonly is the lightest-colored horizon in the 
profile. 

The B horizon commonly underlies the A horizon and 
is called the subsoil. The maximum extent of 
accumulation, or illuviation, of clay, iron, aluminum, or 
other compounds leached from the surface layer occurs 
in this horizon. The B horizon commonly has blocky 
structure. It generally is firmer and lighter colored than 
the A horizon, but it is darker than the C or E horizon. 

The C horizon underlies the A or B horizon. It 
consists of materials that are little altered by the soil- 
forming processes, but it may be modified by 
weathering. Young soils, such as those that formed in 
recent alluvium or in manmade deposits of fill materials, 
may have a C horizon that extends nearly to the 
surface and may not have a B horizon. 


Processes of Horizon Differentiation 


One or more soil-forming processes are involved in 
the formation of soil horizons. These processes are the 
accumulation of organic matter; the leaching of 
carbonates and other soluble material; the chemical 
weathering, mainly by hydrolysis, of primary minerals 
into silicate clay minerals; the translocation of silicate 
clay and some silt-sized particles from one horizon to 
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another; and the reduction and transfer of iron. 

These processes have been active in the formation 
of most of the soils in Wilkes County. The interaction of 
the first four processes is indicated by the strongly 
expressed horizons in Evard and Pacolet soils. All five 
processes have probably been active in the formation of 
the moderately well drained Dogue soils. 

Some organic matter has accumulated in all of the 
soils in the survey area. Most of the soils contain 
moderate amounts of organic matter in the surface 
layer. The content of organic matter ranges from low, as 
in Pacolet soils, to high, as in Cullasaja soils. 

Most of the soils in the survey area are acid, unless 
the surface layer has been limed, because the bases 
released during the weathering of soil and saprolite 
have been leached. 

The translocation of clay minerals is an important 
process in the development of many soils in the survey 
area. As clay minerals are removed from the A horizon, 
they accumulate as clay films on the faces of peds, in 
pores, and in root channels in the B horizon. 

As silicate clay forms from primary minerals, some 
iron is commonly released as hydrated oxides. These 
oxides are generally red. Even if they occur in small 
amounts, they give the soil material a reddish or 
brownish color. These colors are best expressed in the 
subsoil. 

The reduction and transfer of iron have occurred in 
all of the soils that are not characterized by good 
natural drainage. This process, known as gleying, is 
evidenced by a gray matrix color and by iron or clay 
depletions. Some of the iron may be reoxidized and 
segregated, and thus yellow, brown, red, or other 
brightly colored masses of iron accumulations form in 
an essentially gray matrix in the subsoil. Nodules or 
concretions of iron or manganese also commonly form 
as a result of this process. Soil features associated with 
chemically reduced iron are referred to as 
redoximorphic features (20). 
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Access road. A road constructed to facilitate the use 
and management of the land. Access roads are 
designed for limited traffic and typically consist of 
a cut slope, a roadbed, and a fill outslope. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a 
poorly aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon 
dioxide and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, 
deposited on land by streams. 

Animal unit month (AUM). The amount of forage 
required by one mature cow of approximately 
1,000 pounds weight, with or without a calf, for 1 
month. 

Aquic conditions. Current soil wetness characterized 
by saturation, reduction, and redoximorphic 
features. 

Aquifer. A water-bearing bed or stratum of permeable 
rock, sand, or gravel capable of fielding 
considerable quantities of water to wells or 
springs. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim 
after the removal of soil for construction and other 
uses. Revegetation and erosion control are 
extremely difficult. 

Argillic horizon. A subsoil horizon characterized by an 
accumulation of illuvial clay. 

Aspect. The direction in which a slope faces. Generally, 
cool aspects are north- to east-facing and warm 
aspects are south- to west-facing. 

Atterberg limits. Atterberg limits are measured for soil 
materials passing the No. 40 sieve. They include 
the liquid limit (LL), which is the moisture content 
at which the soil passes from a plastic to a liquid 
state, and the plasticity index (PI), which is the 
water content corresponding to an arbitrary limit 
between the plastic and semisolid states of 
consistency of a soil. 


Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the 
amount at wilting point. it is commonly expressed 
as inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in 
inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is 
expressed as: 
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Basal area. The area of a cross section of a tree, 
generally referring to the section at breast height 
and measured outside the bark. It is a measure of 
stand density, commonly expressed in square feet. 

Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, and K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and 
other unconsolidated material or that is exposed at 
the surface. 

Biotite. A common rock-forming mineral consisting 
primarily of ferromagnesian silicate minerals. Color 
ranges from dark brown to green in thin section. 
Biotite is commonly referred to as “black mica” 
because of the natural black color. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Canopy. The leafy crown of trees or shrubs. (See 
Crown.) 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
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exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 
grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some 
other stated pH value. The term, as applied to 
soils, is synonymous with base-exchange capacity 
but is more precise in meaning. 

Channel flow. Storm waters flowing from roads, roofs, 
parking lots, and other impervious surfaces into 
intermittent drainageways during and after heavy 
rainfall. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay depletions. Low-chroma zones having a low 
content of iron, manganese, and clay because of 
the chemical reduction of iron and manganese and 
the removal of iron, manganese, and clay. A type 
of redoximorphic depletion. 

Clayey. A general textural term that includes sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. According to family level 
criteria in the soil taxonomic system, a specific 
textural name referring to fine earth (particles less 
than 2 millimeters in size) containing 35 percent or 
more clay, by weight, within the control section. 
The content of rock fragments is less than 35 
percent, by volume. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root 
channels. Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Clad. See Aggregate, soil. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles 
(flagstone) 15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) 
long. 

Coarse-loamy. According to family level criteria in the 
soil taxonomic system, soil containing less than 18 
percent clay, by weight, and 15 percent or more 
fine sand or coarser textured material. 

Cobble (or cobblestone). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.6 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Cobbly soil material. Material that is 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, rounded or partially rounded rock 
fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.6 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Very cobbly soil material is 35 to 60 
percent these rock fragments, and extremely 
cobbly soil material is more than 60 percent. 

Colluvial fan. A fan-shaped area of soils deposited by 
mass-wasting (direct gravitational action) and local 
unconcentrated runoff on and at the base of 
steeper side slopes. 
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Colluvium. Soil material or rock fragments, or both, 
moved by creep, slide, or local wash and 
deposited at the base of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
establishing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control structures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
or miscellaneous areas in such an intricate pattern 
or so small in area that it is not practical to map 
them separately at the selected scale of mapping. 
The pattern and proportion of the soils or 
miscellaneous areas are somewhat similar in all 
areas. 

Concretions. Cemented bodies with crude internal 
symmetry organized around a point, a line, or a 
plane that typically takes the form of concentric 
layers visible to the naked eye. Calcium 
carbonate, iron oxide, and manganese oxide are 
common compounds making up concretions. If 
formed in place, concretions of iron oxide or 
manganese oxide are generally considered a type 
of redoximorphic concentration. 

Conservation cropping system. Growing crops in 
combination with needed cultural and management 
practices. In a good conservation cropping system, 
the soil-improving crops and practices more than 
Offset the effects of the soil-depleting crops and 
practices. Cropping systems are needed on all 
tilled soils. Soil-improving practices in a 
conservation cropping system include the use of 
rotations that contain grasses and legumes and 
the return of crop residue to the soil. Other 
practices include the use of green manure crops of 
grasses and legumes, proper tillage, adequate 
fertilization, and weed and pest control. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease 
with which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. 
Terms commonly used to describe consistence 
are: 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can 
be pressed together into a lump. 

Firm—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form 
a “wire” when rolled between thumb and 
forefinger. 
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Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather 
than to pull free from other material. 
Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to 
pressure; can be broken with difficulty between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled 
crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies 
among different kinds of soil, but for many it is that 
part of the soil profile between depths of 10 inches 
and 40 or 80 inches. 

Corrosion. Soil-induced electrochemical or chemical 
action that dissolves or weakens concrete or 
uncoated steel. 

Cove. The steep or very steep, concave colluvial area 
at the head of drainageways on the Piedmont and 
in mountainous areas. Caves commonly have 
higher tree site indexes than surrounding slopes. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cropping system. Growing crops according to a 
planned system of rotation and management 
practices. 

Crop residue management. Returning crop residue to 
the soil, which helps to maintain soil structure, 
organic matter content, and fertility and helps to 
control erosion. 

Crown. The upper part of a tree or shrub, including the 
living branches and their foliage. 

Crust. A thin, hard layer of soil material that forms on 
the surface in cultivated areas as the result of fine 
soil material settling during ponding. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough, 

Dbh (diameter at breast height). The diameter of a 
tree at 4.5 feet above the ground level on the 
uphill side. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting grazing 
land for a prescribed period. 

Delineation. The process of drawing or plotting features 
on a map with lines and symbols. 

Denitrification. The biochemical reduction of nitrate or 
nitrite to gaseous nitrogen either as molecular 
nitrogen or as an oxide of nitrogen. 

Depression (depressional area). A portion of land 
surrounded on all sides by higher land. These 
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areas generally do not have outlets for drainage. 

Depth class. Refers to the depth to a root-restricting 
layer. Unless otherwise stated, this layer is 
understood to be consolidated bedrock, The depth 
classes in this survey are: 

Dabo ws A Le Se Ulin etcte 10 to 20 inches 

.... 20 to 40 inches 

dtciea eh 40 to 60 inches 
Very deep..............08. more than 60 inches 

Depth to rock (in tables), Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diorite. A coarse grained igneous rock with the 
composition of andesite (no quartz or orthoclase). 
It is composed of about 75 percent plagioclase 
feldspars with the balance being ferromagnesian 
silicates. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope 
areas by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of wet periods under conditions similar to 
those under which the soil farmed. Alterations of 
the water regime by human activities, either 
through drainage or irrigation, are not a 
consideration unless they have signiticantly 
changed the morphology of the soil. Seven 
classes of natural soil drainage are recognized— 
excessively drained, somewhat excessively drained, 
well drained, moderately well drained, somewhat 
poorly drained, poorly drained, and very poorly 
drained. These classes are defined in the “Soil 
Survey Manual.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Drainageway. A narrow, gently sloping to very steep, 
concave colluvial area along an intermittent or 
perennial stream. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Engineering index test data. Laboratory test and 
mechanical analysis of selected soils in the 
county. 

Eroded (soil phase). Because of erosion, these soils 
have lost an average of 25 to 75 percent of the 
original A horizon or the uppermost 2 to 6 inches if 
the original A horizon was less than 8 inches thick. 

Erosion, The wearing away of the land surface by 
water, wind, ice, or other geolagic agents and by 
such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
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resulting in the wearing away of mountains and 
the building up of such landscape features as 
flood plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural 
erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of human 
or animal activities or of a catastrophe in nature, 
such as a fire, that exposes the surface. 

Erosion classes. Classes based on estimates of past 
erosion. The classes are as follows: 

Class 1.—Soils that have lost some of the original 
A horizon but on the average less than 25 percent 
of the original A horizon or of the uppermost 8 
inches (if the original A horizon was less than 8 
inches thick). Throughout most areas, the 
thickness of the surface layer is within the normal 
range of variability of the uneroded soil. Class 1 
erosion typically is not designated in the name of 
the map unit or in the map symbol. 

Class 2—Soils that have lost an average of 25 to 
75 percent of the original A horizon or of the 
uppermost 8 inches (if the original A horizon was 
{ess than 8 inches thick). Throughout most 
cultivated areas of class 2 erosion, the surface 
layer consists of a mixture of the original A horizon 
and material from below. Some areas may have 
intricate patterns ranging from uneroded spots to 
spots where ail of the original A horizon has been 
removed. 

Class 3,—-Soils that have lost an average of 75 
percent or more of the original A horizon or of the 
uppermost 8 inches (if the originat A horizon was 
less than 8 inches thick). In most cultivated areas 
of class 3 erosion, material that was below the 
original A horizon is exposed. The plow layer 
consists entirely or largely of this material. 

Class 4.—-Soils that have lost all of the original A 
horizon or of the uppermost 8 inches (if the 
original A horizon was less than 8 inches thick) 
plus some or all of the deeper horizons throughout 
most of the area. The original soil can be identified 
only in spots. Some areas may be smooth, but 
most have an intricate pattern of gullies. 

Erosion hazard. A term describing the potential for 
future erosion, inherent in the soil itself, in 
inadequately protected areas. The following 
definitions are based on estimated annual soil loss 
in metric tons per hectare (values determined by 
the Universal Soil Loss Equation assuming bare 
soil conditions and using rainfall and climate 
factors for North Carolina): 

O tons per hectare... 6. eee eee eee none 


Less than 2.5 tons per hectare . slight 
2.5 to 10 tons per hectare............. moderate 
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10 to 25 tons per hectare................ severe 
More than 25 tons per hectare....... very severe 


Escarpment. A relatively continuous and steep slope or 
cliff breaking the general continuity of more gently 
sloping land surfaces and resulting from erosion or 
faulting. Synonym: scarp. 

Evapotranspiration. The combined loss of water from a 
given area through surface evaporation and 
through transpiration by plants during a specified 
period. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay in the soil. 
The soil does not provide a source of gravel or 
sand for construction purposes. 

Fallow. Cropland left idie in order to restore productivity 
through accumulation of moisture. Summer fallow 
ig common in regions of limited rainfall where 
cereal grain is grown. The soil is tilled for at least 
one growing season for weed control and 
decomposition of plant residue. 

Fan terrace. A relict alluvial fan, no longer a site of 
active deposition, incised by younger and lower 
alluvial surfaces. 

Fast intake (in tables). The rapid movement of water 
into the soil. 

Felsic rock. A general term for light-colored igneous 
rock and some metamorphic crystalline rock that 
have an abundance of quartz, feldspars, 
feldspathoids, and muscovite mica. 

Fertility, soll. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field border. A strip of perennial vegetation (trees, 
shrubs, or herbaceous plants) established on the 
edge of a field to control erosion, provide travel 
lanes for farm machinery, control competition from 
adjacent woodiand, or provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after 
a soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fill slope. A sloping surface consisting of excavated 
soil material from a road cut. It commonly is on the 
downhill side of the road. 

Fine-loamy. According to family level criteria in the soil 
taxonomic system, soil containing 18 to 35 percent 
clay, by weight, and 15 percent or more fine sand 
or coarser material. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of the surface by 
flowing water from any source, such as 
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overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent or 
surrounding slopes, and inflow from high tides. 
The frequency of flooding generally is expressed 
as none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None 
means that flooding is not probable. Rare means 
that flooding is unlikely but possible under unusual 
weather conditions (the chance of flooding is 
nearly 0 percent to 5 percent in any year). 
Occasional means that flooding occurs infrequently 
under normal weather conditions (the chance of 
flooding is 5 to 50 percent in any year). Frequent 
means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (the chance of flooding is more 
than 50 percent in any year). The duration of 
flooding is expressed as very brief (less than 2 
days), brief (2 to 7 days), long (7 days to 1 month), 
and very long (more than 1 month). 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fluvial. Of or pertaining to rivers; produced by river 
action, as a fluvial plain. 

Foothill. A steeply sloping upland that has relief of as 
much as 1,000 feet (300 meters) and fringes a 
mountain range or high-plateau escarpment. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forest type. A stand of trees similar in composition and 
development because of given physical and 
biological factors by which it may be differentiated 
from other stands. 

Frost action (in tables). Freezing and thawing of soil 
moisture. Frost action can damage roads, 
buildings and other structures, and plant roots. 

Gap. A concave, lower area between ridge crests that 
generally has lesser slope. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gneiss. A coarse grained metamorphic rock in which 
bands rich in granular minerals alternate with 
bands in which schistose minerals predominate. It 
is commonly formed by the metamorphism of 
granite. 

Granite. A coarse grained igneous rock dominated by 
light-colored minerals, consisting of about 50 
percent orthoclase and 25 percent quartz with the 
balance being plagioclase feldspars and 
ferromagnesian silicates. Granites and 
granodiorites comprise 95 percent of all intrusive 
rocks. 

Granodiorite. A plutonic rock roughly intermediate in 
composition between granite and diorite. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
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typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock as much 
as 3 inches (2 millimeters to 7.6 centimeters) in 
diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 35 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, as much as 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Ground water. Water filling all the unblocked pores of 
the material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by 
running water and through which water ordinarily 
runs only after rainfall. The distinction between a 
gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to 
be obliterated by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser 
depth and can be smoothed over by ordinary 
tillage. 

Hard bedrock. Bedrock that cannot be excavated 
except by blasting or by the use of special 
equipment that is not commonly used in 
construction. 

Head slope. A concave, horseshoe-shaped slope on a 
mountain landscape at the beginning of an 
intermittent drainageway. 

High-grade metamorphic rocks. Highly 
metamorphosed rocks, such as gneiss and schist. 

High stream terrace. A terrace, commonly 20 feet or 
higher in elevation than the adjacent flood plain, 
that is no longer subject to flooding. 

High-value crop. Crops, such as tobacco, cabbage, 
and tomatoes, that require a high level of 
management, are labor intensive, and have a high 
profit potential per acre. 

High water table (seasonal). The highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil (the apparent or perched 

’ water table) over a continuous period of more than 
2 weeks in most years, but not a permanent water 
table. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics 
produced by soil-forming processes. In the 
identification of soil horizons, an uppercase letter 
represents the major horizons. Numbers or 
lowercase letters that follow represent subdivisions 
of the major horizons. An explanation of the 
subdivisions is given in the “Soit Survey Manual.” 
The major horizons of mineral soil are as follaws: 
O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and 
decaying plant residue. 

A horizon—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
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organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A 
horizon. The B horizon is in part a layer of 
transition from the overlying A to the underlying C 
horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive 
characteristics, such as (1) accumulation of clay, 
sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of these; 
(2) prismatic or blocky structure; (3) redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) 
a combination of these. 

C horizon—The mineral horizon or layer, 
excluding indurated bedrock, that is little affected 
by soil-forming processes and does not have the 
properties typical of the overlying soil material. 
The material of a C horizon may be either like or 
unlike that in which the solum formed. If the 
material is known to differ from that in the solum, 
an Arabic numeral, commonly a 2, precedes the 
letter C. 

Cr horizon—Soft, consolidated bedrock beneath 
the soil. 

R layer—Consolidated bedrock beneath the soil. 
The bedrock commonly underlies a C horizon, but 
it can be directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Humus. The weli-decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff potential. The soil 
properties that influence this potential are those 
that affect the minimum rate of water infiltration on 
a bare soil during periods after prolonged wetting 
when the soil is not frozen. These properties are 
depth to a seasonal! high water table, the 
infiltration rate and permeability after prolonged 
wetting, and depth to a very slowly permeable 
layer. The slope and the kind of piant cover are 
Not considered but are separate factors in 
predicting runoff. 

Hydroseeding. Applying seed, fertilizer, and mulch to 
steep areas by spraying a mixture of those 
ingredients and water under pressure from a truck. 

Igneous rack. Rock formed by solidification from a 
molten or partially molten state. Major varieties 
include plutonic and volcanic rock. Examples are 
andesite, basalt, and granite. 

Iluviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 
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Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or 
roots penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is 
absolutely impervious to air and water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material, as 
contrasted with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 
can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. 
Therefore, intake rate for design purposes is not a 
constant but is a variable depending on the net 
irrigation application. The rate of water intake, in 
inches per hour, is expressed as follows: 


Less than 0.2.................0005 -+-.. very low 
0.2 100.4... ucla meen low 
0.4 to 0.75. . Moderately low 
0.75 to 1.25... Pobre ease eek moderate 
1:25 tO 75s os hae idan oars moderately high 
VeT510 2.5 isis wipe Dav saten cease lagen high 
More than 2.5 ............. 2c eee .. Very high 


Intermediate mountains. The part of the landscape that 
ranges from about 3,000 to 4,800 feet in elevation. 
It is dominated by mesic soil temperatures. 

Intermediate rock. Igneous or metamorphic crystalline 
rock that is intermediate in composition between 
mafic and felsic rock. 

Intermittent stream, A stream, or reach of a stream, 
that flows for prolonged periods only when it 
receives ground-water discharge or long, 
continued contributions from melting snow or other 
surface and shallow subsurface sources. 

Intermountain hills. Low hills that are in valleys 
between mountain ranges. The soils in these 
areas predominantly have mesic soil temperatures. 

Iron depletions. Low-chroma zones having a low 
content of iron and manganese oxide because of 
chemicat reduction and removal, but having a 
content of clay similar to that of the adjacent 
matrix. A type of redoximorphic depletion. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are: 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a 
strip in which the lateral flow of water is controlled 
by smail earth ridges called border dikes, or 
borders. 
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Drip (or trickle)—Water is applied slowly and 
under low pressure to the surface of the soil or 
into the soil through such applicators as emitters, 
porous tubing, or perforated pipe. 
Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made 
by cultivation implements. Furrows are used for 
tree and row crops. 

Sprinkler —Water is sprayed over the surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 

Landform. The description of a given terrain based on 
position and configuration. Examples are flood 
plain, stream terrace, fan, mountain slope, and 
ridge. 

Landform position. A particular place within a 
landform. Examples are summit of a ridge, 
shoulder of a ridge, nose slope, side slope, back 
slope, and foot slope. 

Landscape. A collection of related, natural landforms; 
generally, the land surface that can be seen in a 
single view. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or 
saturated. The speed and distance of movement, 
as well as the amount of soil and rock material, 
vary greatly. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) or more across. Large stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay 
particles, 28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less 
than 52 percent sand particles. 

Loamy. A general textural term that includes coarse 
sandy loam, sandy loam, tine sandy loam, very 
fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, and silty clay loam. According to 
family level criteria in the soil taxonomic system, a 
specific textural name referring to fine earth 
(particles less than 2 millimeters in size) of loamy 
very fine sand or finer textured material that 
contains less than 35 percent clay, by weight, 
within the control section. The content of rock 
fragments is less than 35 percent, by volume. 

Low mountains. The part of the landscape that ranges 
from about 1,250 to 3,000 feet in elevation. It is 
dominated by mesic soil temperatures. 

Low stream terrace. A terrace in an area that floods, 
commonly 3 to 10 feet higher in elevation than the 
adjacent flood plain. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 
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Masses. Concentrations of substances in the soil matrix 
that do not have a clearly defined boundary with 
the surrounding soil material and cannot be 
removed as a discrete unit. Common compounds 
making up masses are calcium carbonate, gypsum 
or other soluble salts, iron oxide, and manganese 
oxide. Masses consisting of iron oxide or 
manganese oxide generally are considered a type 
of redoximorphic concentration. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
mineralogical composition, chemical composition, 
or structure by heat, pressure, and movement. 
Nearly all such rocks are crystalline. 

Micas. A group of silicate minerals characterized by 
sheet or scale cleavage. Biotite is the 
ferromagnesian black mica. Muscovite is the 
potassic white mica. 

Microrelief. The concave to convex changes in the land 
surface occurring over a relatively short distance 
or within a smail area, such as 1 acre. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and 
low in organic material. Its bulk density is more 
than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no 
natural soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, 
and biological properties of the various horizons, 
and the thickness and arrangement of those 
horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: abundance—few, common, and many; 
size—fine, medium, and coarse; and contrast— 
faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Mountain. A natural elevation of the land surface, rising 
more than 1,000 feet above surrounding lowlands, 
commonly of restricted summit area (relative to a 
plateau) and generally having steep sides. A 
mountain can occur as a single, isolated mass or 
in a group forming a chain or range. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color with 
hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Muscovite. A nonferromagnesian rock-forming silicate 
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mineral that has tetrahedra arranged in sheets. 
Commonly called ‘white mica” and sometimes 
called potassic mica. 

Native pasture. Pasture that has seeded naturally in 
native grasses. It is on slopes too steep to 
manage with modern machinery. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value of 6.6 to 7.3. 
(See Reaction, soil.) 

Nodules. Cemented bodies lacking visible internal 
structure. Calcium carbonate, iron oxide, and 
manganese oxide are common compounds making 
up nedules. If formed in place, nodules of iron 
oxide or manganese oxide are considered types of 
redoximorphic concentrations. 

Nose slope. The downward-sloping convex end of a 
main ridge or spur ridge. 

No-till planting. A method of planting crops in which 
there is virtually no seedbed preparation. A thin 
slice of the sail is opened, and the seed is planted 
at the desired depth. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, 
boron, and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. The content of 
organic matter in the surface layer is described as 


follows: 
Very low . fess than 0.5 percent 
LOW... gegen ... 0.5 to 1.0 percent 
Moderately low ..... . 1.0 to 2.0 percent 
Moderate .......... . 2.0 to 4.0 percent 
High... ...- ... 4.0 to 8.0 percent 


Very high ...------.------ more than 8.0 percent 


Qverstory. The portion of the trees in a forest stand 
forming the upper crown cover. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smaliest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Pegmatite. A small pluton of exceptionally coarse 
texture, commonly formed at the margin of a 
batholith characterized by graphic structure. Nearly 
90 percent of all pegmatites are simple pegmatites 
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of quartz, orthoclase, and unimportant percentages 
of micas. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Peres slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
or air to move downward through the profile. The 
rate at which a saturated soil transmits water is 
accepted as a measure of this quality. In soil 
physics, the rate is referred to as ‘saturated 
hydraulic conductivity,” which is defined in the 
“Soil Survey Manual.” In line with conventional 
usage in the engineering profession and with 
traditional usage in published soil surveys, this 
rate of flow continues to be expressed as 
“permeability.” Terms describing permeability, 
measured in inches per hour, are as follows: 

Extremely slow .....,....... -+.- 0.0 to 0.01 inch 
Very slow... , 0,01 to 0.06 inch 


ee . 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
wh titers g 0.2 to 0.6 inch 


Moderately slow . 

Moderate......... 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid... . .... 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
Rapid ............ .-.. 6.0 to 20 inches 
Very rapid ..........--. 0045 more than 20 inches 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and flooding. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piedmont. The physiographic region of central North 
Carolina characterized by rolling landscapes 
formed from the weathering of residual rock 
material. 

Piping (in tables). Formation of subsurface tunnels or 
pipelike cavities by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range in 
moisture content within which the soil remains 
plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed 
depressions. Unless the soils are artificially 
drained, the water can be removed only by 
percolation or evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid or very rapid 
permeability, the soil may not adequately filter 
effluent from a waste disposal system. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
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of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Potential, soil. Relative terms are assigned to classes 
to indicate the potential of a soil for a particular 
use as compared with that of other soils in the 
area. The rating classes do not identify the most 
profitable soil use or imply a recommendation for a 
particular use. The following class terms and 
definitions are used nationwide: 

Very high.—Production or performance is at or 
above local standards because soil conditions are 
exceptionally favorable, installation or 
Management costs are low, and soil limitations are 
insufficient. 

High.—Production or performance is at or above 
the level of locally established standards, the costs 
of measures for overcoming soil limitations are 
judged locally to be favorable in relation to the 
expected performance or yields, and soil 
limitations that continue after corrective measures 
are installed do not detract appreciably from 
environmental quality or economic returns. 
Medium—Production or performance is somewhat 
below locally established standards, the costs of 
measures for overcoming soil limitations are high, 
or soil limitations that continue after corrective 
measures are installed detract fram environmental 
quality or economic returns. 

Low.—Production or performance is significantly 
below local standards, measures that are required 
to overcome soil limitations are very costly, or soil 
limitations that continue after corrective measures 
are installed detract appreciably from 
environmental quality or economic returns. 

Very low.—Production or performance is much 
below locally established standards, severe soil 
limitations exist for which economically feasible 
measures are unavailable, or soil limitations that 
continue after corrective measures are installed 
seriously detract from environmental quality or 
economic returns. 

Prescribed burning. Deliberately burning an area for 
specific management purposes, under the 
appropriate conditions of weather and soil 
moisture and at the proper time of day. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent 
material. 

Proper grazing use. Grazing at an intensity that 
maintains enough cover to protect the soil and 
maintain or improve the quantity and quality of the 
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desirable vegetation. This practice increases the 
vigor and reproduction capacity of the key plants 
and promotes the accumulation of litter and mulch 
necessary to conserve soil and water. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to 
pH 7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity, expressed as pH 


values, are: 
tra acidss cei pitineit Het ay aeie less than 3.5 
Extremely acid 2.0.00... 0. .ccess sees 3.5to44 
Very strongly acid ..........02........ 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid........ fas aytety 5.1 to 5.5 
Moderately acid... .. 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid......... 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral............. 6.6 to 7.3 
Slightly alkaline ...., 7.410 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. . 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline ...... 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline 


Redoximorphic concentrations. Nodules, concretions, 
soft masses, pore linings, and other features 
resulting from the accumulation of iron or 
manganese oxide. An indication of chemical 
reduction and oxidation resulting from saturation. 

Redoximorphic depletions. Low-chroma zones fram 
which iron and manganese oxide or a combination 
of iron and manganese oxide and clay has been 
removed. These zones are indications of the 
chemical reduction of iron resulting from 
saturation. 

Redoximorphic features. Redoximorphic 
concentrations, redoximorphic depletions, reduced 
matrices, a positive reaction to alpha,alpha- 
dipyridyl, and other features indicating the 
chemical reduction and oxidation of iron and 
manganese compounds resulting from saturation. 

Reforestation. The process in which tree seedlings are 
planted or become naturally established in an area 
that was once forested. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a tand surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered or partly weathered mineral material 
that accumulated as consolidated rock 
disintegrated in place. 

Ridge. A long, narrow elevation of the land surface, 
usually having a sharp crest and steep sides. 

Rill. A steep-sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill generally is a few inches deep and 
not wide enough to be an obstacle to farm 
machinery. 

Rippable. Rippable bedrock or hardpan can be 
excavated using a single-tooth ripping attachment 
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mounted on a tractor with a 200-300 drawbar 
horsepower rating. 

Road cut. A sloping surface produced by mechanical 
means during road construction. It is commonly on 
the uphill side of the road. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil 
is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off 
the surface of the land without sinking into the soil 
is called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Runoff class (surface). Refers to the rate at which 
water flows away from the soil over the surface 
without infiltrating. Six classes of rate of runoff are 
recognized: 

Ponded.—Little of the precipitation and water that 
runs onto the soil escapes as runoff, and free 
water stands on the surface for significant periods. 
The amount of water that is removed from ponded 
areas by movement through the soil, by plants, or 
by evaporation is usually greater than the total 
rainfall. Ponding normally occurs on level and 
nearly level soils in depressions. The water depth 
may fluctuate greatly. 

Very slow—Surface water flows away slowly, and 
free water stands on the surface for long periods 
or immediately enters the soil. Most of the water 
passes through the soil, is used by plants, or 
evaporates. The soils are commonly level or 
nearly level or are very porous. 

Slow.—Surface water flows away so Slowly that 
free water stands on the surface for moderate 
periods or enters the soil rapidly. Most of the water 
passes through the soil, is used by plants, or 
evaporates. The soils are nearly level or very 
gently sloping, or they are steeper but absorb 
precipitation very rapidly. 

Medium—Surface water flows away so rapidly that 
free water stands on the surface for only short 
periods. Part of the precipitation enters the soil 
and is used by plants, is lost by evaporation, or 
moves into underground channels. The soils are 
nearly level or gently sloping and absorb 
precipitation at a moderate rate, or they are 
steeper but absorb water rapidly. 

Rapid. —Surtace water flows away so rapidly that 
the period of concentration is brief and free water 
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does not stand on the surface. Only a small part of 
the water enters the soil. The soils generally are 
moderately steep or steep and have moderate or 
slow rates of absorption. 

Vory rapid—Surface water flows away so rapidly 
that the period of concentration is very brief and 
free water does not stand on the surface. Only a 
small part of the water enters the soil. The soils 
are mainly steep or very steep and absorb 
precipitation slowly. 

Saddle. A localized concave dip in a main ridge where 
intermittent drainage starts to form on the adjacent 
side slope. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments ranging from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 
millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 
percent or more sand and not more than 10 
percent clay. 

Sandy. A general textural term that includes coarse 
sand, sand, fine sand, very fine sand, loamy 
coarse sand, loamy sand, loamy fine sand, and 
loamy very fine sand. According to family level 
criteria in the soil taxonomic system, a specific 
textural name referring to fine earth (particles less 
than 2 millimeters in size) of sand or loamy sand 
that contains less than 50 percent very fine sand, 
by weight, within the control section. The content 
of rock fragments is less than 35 percent, by 
volume. 

Saprolite. Unconsolidated residual material underlying 
the soil and grading to hard bedrock below. Highly 
micaceous saprolite is unstable and very 
susceptible to piping, erosion, slumping, and the 
failure to support loads. 

Saturation. Wetness characterized by zero or positive 
pressure of the soil water. Under conditions of 
saturation, the water will flow from the soil matrix 
into an unlined auger hole. 

Schist. A metamorphic rock dominated by fibrous or 
platy minerals. It has schistose cleavage and is a 
product of regional metamorphism. 

Seep. A small area where water oozing through the soil 
causes the surface to remain wet, but water does 
not flow on the surface. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through 
the soil. Seepage adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of 
the surface layer. All the soils of a series have 
horizons that are similar in composition, thickness, 
and arrangement. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
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soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shoulder. The landscape position, parallel to the 
summit, that is directly below the ridgetop and 
directly above the side slope. 

Shrink-swell (in tables). The shrinking of soil when dry 
and the swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling 
can damage roads, dams, building foundations, 
and other structures. It can also damage plant 
roots. 

Side slope. The landscape position that is directly 
below the shoulder and directly above the toe 
slope. It makes up most of the mountainside or 
hillside. 

Silica. A combination of silicon and oxygen. The 
mineral form is called quartz. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay 
(0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine 
sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil 
that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 
percent clay. 

Similar soils. Soils that share limits of diagnostic 
criteria, behave and perform in a similar manner, 
and have similar conservation needs or 
management requirements for the major land uses 
in the survey area. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees 
in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 
75 feet, the site index is 75. 

Skidding. A method of moving felled trees to a nearby 
central area for transport to a processing facility. 
Most systems involve pulling the trees with wire 
cables attached to a bulldozer or rubber-tired 
tractor. Generally, felled trees are skidded or 
pulled with one end lifted to reduce friction and soil 
disturbance. 

Skid trails. The paths left from skidding logs and the 
bulldozer or tractor used to pull them, 

Slippage. Soil mass susceptible to movement 
downslope when loaded, excavated, or wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 
In this survey, classes for simple slopes are as 
follows: 


Nearly level. ................0 eee 0 to 3 percent 
Gently sloping . .... 2 to 8 percent 
Strongly sloping...............+5 8 to 15 percent 
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Moderately steep ....-......... 15 to 25 percent 
Steep ..» 25 to 60 percent 
Very STEEP iio 406-8 cr se pees 40 to 95 percent 


Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.6 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soft bedrock. Bedrock that can be excavated with 
trenching machines, backhoes, small rippers, and 
other equipment commonly used in construction. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil compaction. An alteration of soil structure that 
ultimately can affect the biological and chemical 
properties of the soil. Compaction decreases the 
extent of voids and increases bulk density. 

Soil creep. The slow mass movement of soil and soil 
materials downslope, primarily under the influence 
of gravity, facilitated by water saturation and by 
alternating periods of freezing and thawing. 

Soil map unit. A kind of soil or miscellaneous area or a 
combination of two or more soils or one or more 
soils and one or more miscellaneous areas that 
can be shown at the scale of mapping for the 
defined purposes and objectives of the soil survey. 
Soil map units are generally designed to reflect 
significant differences in use and management 
among the soils of a survey area. 

Soil puddling. This condition occurs in certain soils if 
they are driven on while they are wet. Exertion of 
mechanical force destroys the soil structure by 
compressing and shearing and results in the 
rearrangement of the soil particles to a massive or 
nonstructural state. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes, in 
millimeters, of separates recognized in the United 
States are as follows: 

Very coarse Sand. ... 6.2 2.0 to 1.0 


Coarse sand..... .. 1.0 to 0.5 
. 0.5 to 0.25 


Medium sand .. 

Fine sand . : .- 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand..... ». 0.10 to 0.05 
Silla onevwaet ceed se .-. 0.05 to 0.002 
Clay 5- x9 Rinse Pes Sonatiharh ana oe less than 0.002 


Soil strength. The load-supporting capacity of a soil at 
specific moisture and density conditions. 
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Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation 
are active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of 
the material below the solum. The living roots and 
plant and animal activities are largely confined to 
the solum. 

Specialty crop. Crops, such as Fraser fir grown for 
Christmas trees, that require intensive 
management and a specific combination of soils 
and climate. 

Spring. A small area on the landscape where water 
flows naturally through the soil and onto the 
surface. 

Spur ridge. A sharply convex portion of a mountain 
side slope extending from the main ridge to some 
point at a lower elevation. 

Stand density. The degree to which an area is covered 
with living trees. It is usually expressed in units of 
basal areas per acre, number of trees per acre, or 
the percentage of ground covered by the tree 
canopy as viewed from above. 

Stone line. A concentration of coarse fragments in a 
soil. Generally, it is indicative of an old weathered 
surface. In a cross section, the line may be one 
fragment or more thick. It generally overlies 
material that weathered in place and is overlain by 
recent sediments of variable thickness. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter if rounded or 15 to 24 
inches (38 to 60 centimeters) in length if flat. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to soil blowing and water 
erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. 
The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular, Structureless soils are either single grain 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular 
cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on 
the soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects 
the soil from soil blowing and water erosion after 
harvest, during preparation of a seedbed for the 
next crop, and during the early growing period of 
the new crop. 
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Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the E horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and 
lower in content of organic matter than the 
overlying surface layer. 

Suitability ratings. Ratings for the degree of suitability 
of soils for pasture, crops, woodland, and 
engineering uses. The ratings and the general 
criteria used for their selection are as follows: 
Well suited—tThe intended use may be initiated 
and maintained by using only the standard 
materials and methods typically required for that 
use. Good results can be expected. 

Moderately suited—tThe limitations affecting the 
intended use make special planning, design, or 
maintenance necessary. 

Poorly suited—tThe intended use is difficult or 
costly to initiate and maintain because of certain 
soil properties, such as steep slopes, a severe 
hazard of erosion, a high water table, low fertility, 
and a hazard of flooding. Major soil reclamation, 
special design, or intensive management practices 
are needed. 

Unsuited—The intended use is very difficult or 
costly to initiate and maintain, and thus it generally 
should not be undertaken. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth 
from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). 
Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the 
“Ap horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to 
a prepared outlet. A terrace in a field generally is 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace 
intended mainly for drainage has a deep channel 
that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loarn, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” The textural classes are defined as 
follows: 

Sands (coarse sand, sand, fine sand, and very fine 
sand) —Soil material in which the content of sand 
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is 85 percent or more and the percentage of silt 
plus 1% times the percentage of clay does not 
exceed 15. 

Loamy sands (loamy coarse sand, loamy sand, 
loamy fine sand, and loamy very fine sand).—Soil 
material in which, at the upper limit, the content of 
sand is 85 to 90 percent and the percentage of silt 
plus 1% times the percentage of clay is not less 
than 15 and, at the lower limit, the content of sand 
is 70 to 85 percent and the percentage of silt plus 
twice the percentage of clay does not exceed 30. 
Sandy loams (coarse sandy loam, sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, and very fine sandy loam).—Soil 
material in which the content of clay is 20 percent 
or less, the percentage of silt plus twice the 
percentage of clay exceeds 30, and the content of 
sand is 52 percent or more or soil material in 
which the content of clay is less than 7 percent, 
the content of silt is less than 50 percent, and the 
content of sand is 43 to 52 percent. 

Loam.-—Soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent 
clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. 

Silt loam—Soil material that contains 50 percent 
or more silt and 12 to 27 percent clay or 50 to 80 
percent silt and less than 12 percent clay. 
Silt—Soil material that contains 80 percent or 
more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Sandy clay loam.—Soil material that contains 20 to 
35 percent clay, less than 28 percent silt, and 45 
percent or more sand. 

Clay foam—Soil material that contains 27 to 40 
percent clay and 20 to 45 percent sand. 

Silty clay loam.—Soil material that contains 27 to 
40 percent clay and less than 20 percent sand. 
Sandy clay—Soil material that contains 35 percent 
or more clay and 45 percent or more sand. 

Silty clay —Soil material that contains 40 percent 
or more clay and 40 percent or more silt. 

Clay. —Soil material that contains 40 percent or 
more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less 
than 40 percent silt. 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material 
that is too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling 
emergence, and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topography. The relative positions and elevations of 
the natural or manmade features of an area that 
describe the configuration of its surface. 
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Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in Organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Trace elements. Chemical elements, for example, zinc, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, in soils in 
extremely small amounts. They are essential to 
plant growth. 

Underlying material. Technically the C horizon; the part 
of the soil below the biologically altered A and B 
horizons. 

Understory. The trees and other woody species 
growing under a more or less continuous cover of 
branches and foliage formed collectively by the 
upper portions of adjacent trees and other woody 
growth. 

Upland. Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the 
alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above the 
lowlands along streams. 

Water table (apparent). A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. The apparent water table is indicated by 
the level at which water stands in an uncased 
borehole after adequate time is allowed for 
adjustment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table (perched). A saturated zone of water in the 
soil standing above an unsaturated zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth's surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of 
coarse grained particles that are well distributed 
over a wide range in size or diameter. Such soil 
normally can be easily increased in density and 
bearing properties by compaction. Contrasts with 
poorly graded soil. 

Weiness. A general term applied to soils that hold 
water at or near the surface long enough to be a 
common management problem. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The 
moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at 
which a plant (specifically a sunflower) wilts so 
much that it does not recover when placed in a 
humid, dark chamber. 

Windthrow. The uprooting and tipping over of trees by 
the wind. 

Yield (forest land). The volume of wood fiber from 
trees harvested in a certain unit of area. Yield is 
usually measured in board feet or cubic feet per 
acre. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


(Recorded in the period 1961-90 at North Wilkesboro, North Carolina) 


| | 
| Temperature | Precipitation 
| | 
i 1 ] i 2 years in | | 2 years in 10] 
t i} | ( 10 will have-- | Average | | will have-- | Average 
Month | Average | Average |Averaga | I [number of |Average iT [number of | Average 
| daily | daily | | Maximum | Minimum | growing | Less | More |dayé with| snowfall 
[maximum | minimum | |temperature|temperature| degree | than--|than--|0.10 inch 
| ] I | higher | lower | days* ( | | or more | 
1 ] | | than-- | than-- I I | I | 
log lois log | o J ° I I | | | 
| F | F | F 4 F | F | Units | In In | In | {In 
| | 1 ! I { | | | | | 
January---~~- 1 46.9 | 21.9 | 34.4 [| 7 t 1 | 5 | 3.69 | 2.24| 5.00) 7 3.8 
| | t | | | t t i t 
February----| 50.7 | 24.3 | 37.5 | 76 | 4 i} aL } 4,00 | 1.85} 5.85) 7 3.1 
| | | I | | ! | 1 | 
60.3 { 32.6 | 46.5 | 94 I 14 | 65 | 4.63 | 2.82] 6.25] a) 2.0 
( ( ! ( i | i [ ( 
69.9 | 41.1 | 55.5 | 91 { 23 t 206 | 3.97 2.04] 5.49] 6 { 0 
| I l ( | | | I | 
77.2 | 50.1 | 63.6 | 91 i} 31 | 425 1 4.52 1 3.21) 5.73] 8 \ +0 
| | | | I | | I I 
63.8 { 58.6 | 71.3] 95 | 43 t 639 | 4,83 | 2.34( 6.99] 7 I 10 
| | ! | ! ! | | | 
66.9 | 62.86 | 74.8 | 97 | 49 ( 769 4.30 | 2.46] 5.931 a ] .0 
| | | ! | I ! ' | 
85.8 { 61.8 | 73.8 | 96 i} 46 | 733 ( 4.69 [| 2.11, 6.90) 7 i] .0 
! t ! | | ( t I t 
September---| 79.6 | 54.6 | 67.1 | 92 | 36 | 514 4.27 | 2.09) 6.16] 5 | .0 
( | ( I | l | | | | 
October---~-- [ 70.3 | 41.3 | 55.8] 86 | 23 i] 216 4.15 | 1.64] 6.26] 5 | 9 
I | t | | | | t I | 
November----{| 60.9 | 33.0 | 46.9 | 80 ] 14 | 64 3.54 | 2.06] 4.85] 6 | eal 
| | | | | | | | I | 
December----[| 50.5 | 25.4 | 37.9 | 73 ( 5 ( 14 1 3.66 | 1.72{ 5.33] 6 ] 1.3 
( | ! I I ( ( ( ( | | 
I | | | | t I 1 1 t t 
Yearly: | | | I | | | ! ! | | 
| | ( | | | I | | | | 
Average---| 68.6 | 42.3 | 55.4 | --- 1 --- es es es is | ae 
| 1 | t | t i | I | t 
Extreme---} 102 | -9 | --- | 9B | -1 es ns | --- 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Total----- | --- | are | ad | a= | =s= | 3,660 | 50.15 | 43.79] 56.31) 79 I 10.3 
i i | { | | | i 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 degrees F). 
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TABLE 2,--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Recorded in the period 1961-90 at North Wilkesboro, North 


Carolina) 
| 
| Temperature 
| 
Probability | | I 
| 24 OF I 28 OF | 32 OF 
| or lower | or lower | or lower 
t | | 
| | ' 
Last freezing | | | 
temperature | i | 
in spring: ( | | 
I | | 
1 year in 10 I | | 
later than-- | Apr. 5 {| Apr. 22 | May 10 
i | ! 
2 years in 10 | | | 
later than-- | Mar. 31 | Apr. 18 | May 6 
| ( | 
5 years in 10 1 I | 
later than-- | Mar. 22 | Apr. 11 | Apr. 27 
| | 1 
First freezing 1 I i 
temperatura ! | ! 
in fall: | ! | 
| | | 
1 year in 10 | | ] 
earlier than-- } Oct. 21 | Qet. 11 | Sept. 30 
! | | 
2 years in 10 { | i} 
earlier than-- | Oct. 28 | Oct. 16 | Oct. 5 
! | | 
5 years in 10 i | | 
earlier than-- | Nov. 10 ( Oct. 26 | Oct. 16 
| | | 
TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 
(Recorded in the period 1961-90 at North 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina) 
| 
! Daily minimum temperature 
] during growing season 
I 
Probability | | | 
| Higher i Higher | Higher 
| than t than | than 
| 24° r | 28°F =| 32 OF 
| | | 
| Days ! Days i] Days 
I | I 
9 years in 10 | 194 i} 175 i 149 
t ! ( 
8 years in 10 | 202 i} 181 1 157 
' ! | 
5 years in 10 | 216 | 193 | 171 
I | | 
2 years in 10 | 230 I 205 1 184 
| | I 
l year in 10 | 238 | 211 | 192 
I | | 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


| 
Map | Soil name 
symbol | 

| 

{ 
Bhc |Bethlehem-Hibriten complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes— 
BrB2 |Braddock clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded- 
Brb2 |Braddock clay loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes, eroded- 
BuB [Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, occasionally flooded- 
cdr (Chandler gravelly fine sandy loam, 25 to 80 percent slopes- 
CeD {Chestnut-Ashe complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, very stony- 
Cer |Chestnut-Ashe complex, 25 to 90 percent slopes, vary stony 
CchD |Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, stony- 
ChE (Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 25 to 60 percent slopas, stony 
CkA (Chewacla loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded: 
CrF (Cleveland-Rock outcrop complex, 8 to 90 percent slopes- 
CsD |Cowee-Saluda complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, stony- 
CsE [Cowee-Saluda complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, stony 
CuE [Cullasaja very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 60 percent slopes, extremely bouldery- 
CwA {Cullowhee fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, frequently flooded- 
DoB (Dogue fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 parcent slopes, rarely flooded. 
EdD |Edneytown gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes- 
Erc |Evard gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes-- 
ExrD (Evard gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 parcant slopes- 
EsD |Evard-Cowee complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, 
EsE |Evard-Cowee complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, 
GrD |Greenlee-Ostin complex, 3 to 40 parcent slopes, very stony- 
HaC2 |Hayesville sandy clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
HbE |Hibriten very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes 
MaB2 |Masada sandy clay loam, 2 to § percent slopes, eroded-- 
MaC2 |Masada sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded- 
MsB2 |Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, sroded- 
MsC2 {Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Muc |Masada-Urban land complex, 2 te 15 percent slopes 
OaB |Ostin very cobbly loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes, occasionally flooded- 
PaD |Pacolet sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopas------------ 
PcB2 |Pacolet sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded: 
PeC2 |Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Prc |Pacolet-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 parcent slopes 
PrD |Pacolet-Urban land complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes- 


Percent 


1 


ecoceocoeoonuMmHoo oO eoCObBrFONaHAOCOCOO 
BWW MHP RANWUUWENN EP UDIOOOINN WOE 


a 
* 


» 
eonumos 
OwHORN 


* 


Pt (Pits, quarries--——--------------------------- 

PwD |Porters loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, * 
RnD [Rien fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes- 1.0 
RnE jRion fine sandy loam, 25 to 60 percent slopes-- 8.6 
RsD |Rion-Ashlar complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, stony-- 0.5 
RwC |Rion-Wedowee complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes 0.4 
Rx [Rock outcrop- * 


RZA |Roaman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 
StB |State fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely flooded- 
TaD [Tate fine sandy loam, & to 25 percent slopes—— 
Tec |Tate-Cullowhee complex, 0 to 25 percent slopes- 
ToA | Toccoa sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded. 
Ude |Uderthents-Urban land complex, 1 to 15 percent slopes 
UfB |Uderthents-Urban land complex, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely floodad- 
Wac |Watauga loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-—- 


WaD [Watauga loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes- 0.2 
Wer |Wateree-Rion complex, 40 to 95 percent slopes— o.4 
Wha |Wehadkee loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flocded- o.1 
| 9.8 

100.0 


| 
I 
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l 
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! 
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! 
! 
! 
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I 
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I 
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| 
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* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE $.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


(Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil) 


| ( | I | I | 
Soil name and | Land | | i | i | 
map symbol |capability| Corn | Grass hay | Grass- } Pasture {| Soybeans { Tobacco | Corn 
| 1 | (legume hay | | { | silage 
i} | Bu if Tons i) Tons | AUM* | Bu | Lbs | Tons 
| | | I | | | i 
Bhc: | ! | | I! ! l | 
Bethlehem---~-- | IVe i} 70 «| 3.0 | 3.0 | 7.8 | 20 | 1,800 | 11 
| | | | | | | | 
Hibriten-~----- ' vig { ee | 2.7 | amt 7.0 4 Ses if eee ‘h nates 
| | | | l | ! | 
BrB2------------ I Iile | 115 | 4.0 | 4.9 | 10.6 | eee | Soe | 18 
Braddock | | I I | | | 
| | | I ( I 
BrD2------------ | vie | --- | --- 4 --- --- --- | | --- 
Braddock | | ! ( ! | 
| ! | ' | | 
BuB------------- I Ivw f 60 | --- 4 aS 5.0 | --- | --- 1 9 
Buncombe | t | ' | | 
| | I | ( | 
CdF------------- {  VIte | Each,‘ eae | ae FES ered --- | --- 
Chandler | | I I i} ! 
| | | I ! 
Cab: | | | | | 1 ! | 
Chestnut------- | vie ( Tae | 2.5 | Sica | 6.5 | ~-- | --- | --- 
( | | ! | 
vie | aaa | 2.0 | ae | PR, Saas | Soar Ul soe 
| | | ! ( | | 
VIIe I aia | eo59 sae maz ll Seah ll ee aie 
| | | | I | 
| ( | t | | 
| | | | I | 
vie | --- | 2.5 | --- 6.5 | --- | --- | --- 
] ( | { | | 
vie 1 --- | 3.0 | --- 7.8 | --- | --- | soy 
| | | ( | | 
| I | | | 
vile |} --- 1 --- | sss: 41 ee | Seer SSas ob fates 
| | | | l I | 
Edneyville-—--- | IIe | --- | --- | --- | --- | --- | a=. | ae 
! i | I I | ! ! 
Chis eesense= {Iv | 130 | 4.0 | 4.0 [ 11.0 | ao | sen: | 20 
Chewacla i | I | | | | ! 
I | 1 | | | I ! 
Cre**: | 1 | | ' I | ( 
Cleveland------ | Vite | ast --- | --- | ee if aa | me ty ate 
I | | | | ( | 1 
Rock outcrop---| VIIIs | --- =| --- | a | --- | --- | --- | sa= 
| | | | l | | 
CaD | | | | | ! | ! 
Cowee--~-~------ | vie ( --- | 2.5 | --- | 6.5 | --- | --- | --- 
| [ | | | | I 
vie 1 --- | 2.0 | ce | 5.0 | wee] --- | a 
| I I { | | | 
CaE------------- | Vite ! soe] el | See ai see 7 Saat ee oa | = 
Cowee-Saluda if | i} | | 1 fT iT 
| | I | | ! | I 
CQuE------~------~- | viIis { eee | earl =S2* I eda | So ol aay | a> 
Cullasaja { | | | ( | | | 
I | | | ! | | | 
(wA------------- | tlw | 100 | 3.5 | 3.5 | 9.0 | --- | --- | 15 
Cullowhee ( ] | i} I 1 ( t 
| | | i | | | 


Sea footnotea at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


2 o 1 1 1 1 ' i H ( ' I n n t N 1 1 1 ' + ov 
Bolal oa 1 i 1 1 ( 4 1 1 1 1 a) a aT a 1 ( 1 1 + A 
Hala 1 ' 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
on|G 
O-d/A 

a 
o ‘ t 1 i fl { | 1 1 1 1 Fl ' 1 ) , 5 4 ' e 2 
5 ! 1 1 1 ‘ 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 ' 1 ( i 1 i s =] 
7] a 1 1 1 ' 1 ' 1 1 1 1 ' I 1 1 1 ' t ? ' © a 
s {4 ~ . 
a N iT 
oO 
a 
1 1 1 ' : 1 1 1 \ ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' ° n 
q i 1 i H 1 a ’ 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i na nN 
Fl 1 1 H 1 1 i } i 1 1 1 1 1 l 1 1 1 1 1 
& |a 
cal 
c) 
a 
rT o © ° o mo mt ! 19 ° o ° ° © ! 1 on ° ° ° 
aH [x . : 3 : “ 
a le) s 6 a 6 row ft ‘ ) ° a a rn 1 pw 6 a a 
a 2 a tal 
oe 
a 
4 
Pal 
cl ° ( o 1 1 1 1 1 tow 1 ° ry) o ° 1 1 1 ° 0 in 
| 1 . 1 1 } } 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 ‘ 
el2| * 1 m” 1 1 4 ‘ i tom I - ” ” - ' 1 1 “1 n” "1 
a 
gale 
o 
o 
4 
bal 
s ° ° r) ° on! } ton | o rl re) ° ! pom °o rs) wn 
2 a) ¢ Ca) m” ” > 1 tom 1 a m m” a) 1 Don a ” a 
a 9 
o B 
EA 
oO 
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a ' 1 1 1 ' ‘ i 1 1 1 a c= a 6 1 1 1 i & a 
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TRty Trt ttt tr ee eee 
rf 
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H 
Gon a o 9 a o o 4 H @ 9 4 4 o H o 9 Hw a o 4 ® 
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a qe H > ca > > > > > - > H H a H H > > H 4 
a 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ) < 1 1 1 , 1 t 

4 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ‘ i 4 i 1 + , 
Uv i ! 1 J 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 i ' 1 1 1 1 
ea £ 1 ! I ‘ { 1 i) | 1 1 } ir 1 I 1 ' 
ao | iS 1 t 1 1 Qo I 1 1 1 ‘ 1 1 1 1 l 1 

: 1 1 ! ' io 1 1 Ie ot i 1 1 zu I t 1 
a iT 1 § ' 3 i) ig 1 1 le 1 ' 1 1 c 1 1 1 
5 ' io ot i 4 18 €io1g 16 3 i : 5 I t tw 

a t 1 o Io 

1 1 1 1 1 1a I 1 t 1 1 ' 1% (@ 1 
= a 1@ i $ ivg q g7 © i] 2 e i 3 14 ' 4 ' a ‘4 3 G q lw led ia 
fa 1 12 «4 4 1 Soni 1 WO th Fam tga aad g a tg ag 18 
a I i 1 ry a ia ~~ bb Nm 1 am ND aw a ed it vO ND 
9 9 o> > OF 56 m@> oa @ UR wa Us 4a Hi @ 2 gs us 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.~~LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


a 1 1 ) i 1 + 1 1 1 1 Mw N 1 a o a 1 1 ' a 1 1 
a ola t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 a a t NN icy mM 1 1 t tal i 1 
weale t 1 1 1 1 1 i) 1 t 1 ‘ 1 1 i) 1 1 
an|s 
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a 
a a 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' 1 1 o i=] i) 1 ' o 1 1 i I 1 i} 
it i , 1 d 1 1 1 1 1 1 iJ oO 5 ' 1 i=] ! 1 t 1 1 1 
a a ! i 1 1 1 1 1 1 is i o N i 1 1 Oo i i) f ' 1 i} 
8 4| anes : 
a uN nM 
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a 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 wy 1 , ' o 1 1 4 1 1 1 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


t | | | | { 
Soil name and | Land = | ! | | | | ! 
map symbol [capability] Corn | Grasea hay | Grass- | Pasture | Soybeans | Tobacco | corn 
| I 1 {legume hay | I I | silage 
| | Bu I Tona { Tons | AUM* | Bu | Lbs | Tons 
! | | | | | | 
Ive | Soe" wel 3.0 | 3.0 | 7.8 1 --- | --- | wae 
| | ( I ( | | 
1 1 t I I | | 
vie ! a a | 2.5 | 2.5 | 6.5 | --- J --- of <> 
| | ( | I | | 
| I I | | | l 
vile | Sane al mar eall aa mee cil Se cal: aca | porn) 
I l | | | | | 
! ' ! | I | | 
WhA------------- | VIw | --- | -+- oo 8.0 | --- | --- | --- 
| | | i i | | 
l | | | ( | | 


* Animal unit month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 


mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
** Sea description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 6.--PRIME FARMLAND 


{Only the soils considered prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the soils listed are not 
considered prime farmland. If a soil is prime farmland only under certain conditions, the conditions 
are specified in parentheses after the soil name) 


| 

Map ( Soil name 

symbol | 
! 
t 

BrB2 |Braddock clay loam, 2 to § percent slopes, eroded 

CkA IChewacla loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded (where drained and either protected from 
| flooding or not frequently flooded during the growing season) 

CwA |Cullowhee fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, frequently flooded (whare drained and either 
| protected from flooding or not frequently flooded during the growing season) 

BoB |Doeque fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely flooded 

MaB2 (Masada sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

MsB2 (Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

PocB2 |Pacolet sandy clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

RzA |Rosman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 

StB [State fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely flooded 


TOR |Toceoa sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 
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(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


TABLE 


information was not available) 


Soil name and [ 


Ordi- 


i 
t 


Management concerns 


7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Potential productivity 


{ Equip- | | 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


[Bitch pine---------- | 


| 
{ 
map symbol [nation /Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- Common trees Site |Volume3} Trees to 
jsymboll| hazard | limi- | mortal-| throw index? | {plant 
{ I | tation | ity | hazard | 1 tl 
| | | | | ( 
| t | i | ( I 
Bhc?: } ! | 1 | | i I 
Bethlehem----~ ] 3D Slight [Slight |Slight |Moderate|Chéstnut oak--~ | 64 | 47 |Shortleaf pine, 
| | i} i} Shortleaf pine- 1 66 [| 101 | loblolly pine. 
| | | ] i |Virginia pine | 75 [ 115 | 
{ | | i ( (Scarlet oak-- 73° =« 55 | 
1 ! 1 | ! {White oak-- ere ae | 
] | | ] (Black oak-- Sore il Sr I 
| | { | | | 
Hibriten--—-~—-~| aD Slight |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Chestnut oak- I |Eastern white 
i | t I [Virginia pine 1 | pine, 
| ] | t | |Eastern white i} | shortleaft 
{ i} 1 | I Scarlet oak— | | pine. 
| ! | I | White oak~-- 1 I 
[ | I | | (Pitch pine-~-------- bee Aste! > 
! | | | | 1 ! | I 
BrB2----------- I 6C |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Yellow-poplar-~-— 90 | 90 |Yellow-poplar, 
Braddock ! ! ( | I (Northern red oak 80 | 62 | eastern white 
i} | ( | (Eastern white pine--| 95 | 176 | pine. 
t t I | ( 1 t | 
BrD2----------- i] 5R |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Yellow-poplar-~-— 60 4 71 |Eastern white 
Braddock 1 | I ] [Northern red oak: { 70 | 52 | pine, 
iT | i} iT 1 |Eastern white pine--| 85 | 155 | shortlear 
| | | | ( I | pine. 
I | | t | 1 | t 
BuB------~----~ | 8S |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Yellow-poplar---- I |¥Yellow-poplar, 
Buncombe | | | |American sycamore- I | eastern white 
| ' | | | | Sweetgum- ] | pine, American 
i} t i} q iHickoery-- | --- | sycamore. 
| | | | | 1 os* 1 
i] I | {River birch- | cree | 
| | ! l ! ' | | 
CdaF------------ | 11R {Severe [Severe [Slight [Slight [Eastern white pine--{j 88 | 162 |EZastern white 
Chandler I ] I i] [Chestnut oak- 76 «I 58 | pine. 
| | | | |Virginia pine 74 | #114 | 
I I i} i} [Pitch pine--- 67 | 104 | 
1 { { | i} |Northern red oak- e-- [| se | 
t | i I 1 [Scarlet oak~ 1 | 
| | | | | \dickory—---~ ! | 
| ] | | I |Yellow-poplar I | 
| | ! 1 | IWhite oak---- ce ea | 
( ! { | | | | ( 
cep5: i | | | ! ! ! | ! 
Cchestnut------ I 4R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Chestnut oak----~---- | 69 | 51 |Eastern white 
i} | | | i} [Eastern white pine--| 78 | 139 | pine, yellow- 
I | I | | |Northern red oak----| 80 | 62 | poplar. 
I q 1 I | | Yellow-poplar----- 97 | #102 | 
! i J | | |Scarlet oak- 68 } 50 | 
| | | | i} [White oak. Wm | 52 | 
| \ I | jl [Black oak-- 71 0°¢«~C«‘«=SSRSY 
| 1 | I | { | 
| | | | ! | ' 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
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Soil name and | 
map symbol 


cers: 
Chestnut. 


chp3: 
Chestnut 


Edneyvil 


ches: 
Chestnut 


le---- 


I Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


|Pitch pina 


| 
Ordi- | | Equip- | i I | ! 
[mation |Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Common trees | Site 
Jsymbo1| hazard | limi- | mortal-| throw | index? | 
i] | tation | ity { hazard | | 1 
! i I | I | ( 
t 1 i | { | i 
| I | i I | ( 
3R |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate |Moderate|Chestnut oak-------- ) S57 | 
| I I ! [Eastern white pine gl | 
if | | |Northern red oak----| --- | 
| i] I 1 [Pitch pine--- 57 1 
| t 1 I [Virginia pine 62 | 
| | J | [Scarlet oak- ara a | 
| I | ! | | 
t | t | I ( 
4R (Severe [Severe |Slight |Moderate|Chestnut oak-------- | 69 | 
| ' I 1 [Eastern white pine 73 | 
( | | ' |Nexthern red oak- 80 | 
1 i] iT i] | Yellow-poplar 97° «I 
( | ! | |Scarlet oak-- es | 
i I 1 | |White oak-~- 70 | 
I | I I [Black oak- 7 od 
| t J ] |Pitch pine-- a | 
1 t | 1 | | 
3R |Severe |Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Chestnut oak-------- 57 1 
| | I I (Eastern white pine a1. 
i} 1 | | [Northern red oak- --- (| 
| fl | | |Pitch pine s7 | 
| | I ! iVirginia pine— 62 | 
| | | i [Searlet oak--- ee | 
I i I I | | 
! 1 ! I | | 
4R (|Moderate|Moderate|/Slight |Moderate|Chestnut oak-------- | 69 | 
| I 1 { |Eastern white pine-- 738 | 
i] ( | | [Northern red oak- | 80 | 
1 i} ! t | Yellow-poplar------- | 97 | 
1 i} i) t [Scarlet oak- 6a | 
1 | | 1 {White oak--- 70 | 
I i i} I [Black oak- 71 «| 
i] | 1 | {Pitch pine ee | 
( | t | | | 
4R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight |Northern red oak-- as | 
1 i | ! |Eastern white pine 90 | 
| | | I \Virginia pine 75 | 
| | | | | Yellow-poplar 98 | 
i} ( { 1 |Chestnut oak-- ee | 
1 | | i] |Searlet oak- a | 
! | I | [Black oak--- --- | 
| | | t | | 
| | I ! | [ | 
4k |Severe |Severe |Slight |Moderate|Chastnut oak-------— 1 69 | 
| { | | Eastern white pine--| 78 | 
1 { | | [Northern red cak- BO 
I I | I | Yellow-poplar------- 97 | 
I ] ] ( |Searlet oak- 6a | 
| t | I [White oak- 7 | 
I | | { [Black oak. 71 4 
| | | ! | 
! | ! | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| Volume’ 


65 
166 
115 
104 


3 


Trees to 
plant‘ 


Eastarn white 
pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, yellow- 
poplar. 


Eastern white 
Pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, yellow- 
poplar. 


Eastern white 
pine, yellow- 
poplar. 


Eastern white 
pine, yellow- 
poplar. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-~-Continued 


( Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


Soil Survey 


| 

| 

t 

} 

| 

| 
[Virginia pine I 
(Scarlet oak~- ( 
|Eastern white pine--| 
| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

( 

I 

| 


| Yeallow-poplar 
{Pitch pine--- 
(Northern red oak 
[Black oak-- 


pine. 


| 
Soil name and [ Ordi- [ { Equip- | | { 1 | | 
map symbol |nation |Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Common trees | Site |Volume? Trees to 
|symbol1| hazard | limi- | mortal-| throw | Jindex?| plant! 
I I | tation | ity | hazard | ( | 
| | l | | | | | 
| | ( | | | I | 
che®: t I ! | \ ) ! 

Edneyville----| 4R |Severe |Severe |Slight |Slight |Northern red oak----| |Eastern white 
| 1 i} \ \ \Eastern white pine--| Pine, yellow- 
| | I | ( |Virginia pine- poplar. 

I | | | | [Yellow-poplar. I { 

| | ! | ( }Chestnut oak- I | 

| I if I I Scarlet oak- 

| I I ( | Black oak--- So Oj aseS 

! | ( | ! i] | 
CkA------------ t WW #=|Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate 5s | 98 |Yellow-poplar, 

Chewacla i} | | i} J 97 | 128 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | {Water oak- 62 | American 
I ( I I i} (Green ash. I | sycamore, 
| { { | | Blackgum- { | eastern white 
! I | ] | Red maple | | pine. 
| | i} | i} Willow oak: --- --- | 
| i | | I [American beech--- Sas .- 10 Se (I 
( l | | ( |Amezican sycamore --- { --- | 
| | | | I { I 

cre; | | ! | \ | 

Cleveland----- | 2R |Severe {Severe |Moderate|Severe |Chestnut oak---~----- |Eastern white 
{ 1 | ] |Eastern white pine--| | pine. 

{ I i} { |Virginia pine-- { 
{ | | 1 i {Pitch pine 1 
I | I | |Scarlet oak-----~--- i} 
| | ' | | | ' 

Rock outcrop. | | ] | I I 
| t | | { I 

cap>: I \ I } I J ! 

Cowee-—--=---- i} 3R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Chestnut oak--- [Eastern white 
I | | | I! [Virginia pine | pine. 

{ i} t if [Scarlet oak- I 
! ! ! | t lEastern white pine- I 
1 l | | | Yellow-poplar------- | I 
| ( | i} | |Pitch pine 1 
| I ] i] I [Northern red oak: ] 
| { i] ( t {Black oak. 1 
| | ! j I |White oak~- ! 
| I | ( I |Hickory-- I 
| | | I | | 
| [ { [ | | 
I | | | ! ! 

Saluda-------- \ 2D |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Chestnut oak-------- |Virginia pine, 
| | l | | |Eastern white pine- | eastern white 
| I |Pitch pine- | pine. 
| | {Virginia pine | 
! } | | 

CsE>: | { | | 

Cowee-----~--- i] 3R |Severe Severe Slight Moderate|Chestnut oak- |Eastern white 

( t 
! t 
| | 
( | 
! | 
| ( 
! I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 


| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
! 
t 
| 
1 
( 
| 
! 
1 
| 
! 
1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| Management. concerns 


t 

Wind- 
throw 

| hazard 
| 

| 

I 


Moderate | Severe 


I 
l 
I 
| 
| Slight 
! 
t 
t 
| 
| Slight 
! 


Slight. 


( 
| 
| 
| 
( 
( 
I 
| 
| 
( 
] 
( 
Slight 


Slight 


| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Slight 
| 
| 
| 
t 
I 
I 
| 
I 


Soil name and | Ordi- | | Equip- | 
map symbol [nation |Erosion | ment |Seedling| 
{symbol1| hazard | limi- | mortal- 
( I [| tation | ity 
[ | | | 
| t | 
CsE?: | | | l 
Saluda-------- 1 2R |Severe (|Sevare 
| | | | 
| | ! | 
I | | 
I | | I 
CuE--—---------- | 8R |Severe |Severe |Severe 
Cullasaja ! | | I 
| | | ! 
| | ( | 
( I | ' 
Cwa------------ t 8W |Slight |Moderate|Slight 
Cullowhee | | | | 
I | | 
| I ! | 
| | | | 
( t | | 
t | { | 
DoB------------ I 7A [Slight |Moderate|Slight 
Dogue I | | 
| | | | 
] t ! 
I | | | 
I | | 1 
EdD------------ | 10R |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Slight 
Edneytown | | | 
! | ' | 
| | | | 
| | ! | 
| | ! | 
| | | I 
| | | | 
ErC------+----- | Ja |Slight [Slight |Slight 
Evard | | | | 
| | | i 
I | | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
! | | | 
| t | | 
| ! | l 
ErD---------~-- i] 7R |Moderate/|Moderate| Slight 
Evard I { I 
| I | | 
| | | ! 
i} ' i] | 
| | ! | 
I 1 | | 
| | t | 
! | | 1 
EsD?: | ( 1 | 
Evard--------- | 7R |[Moderate|Moderate| Slight 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
t 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Potential productivity 


( 

| 

t Common trees | Site 
| fi index? 
! | 

! l 

! } 

i | 
{Chestnut oak-------- | 45 
|Eastern white pine--| 8& 


|Patch pine-~--- 
lVirginia pine- 
! 
|Yellow-poplar-. 
|Black cherry- 
[Yellow birch--— 
[Northern red oak----| 
| i 
| ¥ellow-poplar------- 
|Eastern white pine 
[American sycamore 
|Red maple---- 
|Yellow birch- 
{Eastern hemlock---~-— i} 
! 


|Yellow-poplar------- 93 
[Loblolly pine------- 90 
[Southern red oak- 80 
| Sweetgum- | 90 
IWhite oak- --| 80 
I t 
|Eastern white pine--| 80 
|Pitch pine—--~- 70 
[Virginia pine 70 
|Yellow-poplar. 90 
|White oak —-1 60 
|Southern red oak----| 60 
|Hickory------------- | 58 
t 

| Yellow-poplar-— 98 
[Pitch pine-- | 70 
[Virginia pine- | 70 
|Eastern white pine-~-| 40 
|White oak----------- 1 75 
[Southern red oak----| 75 
[Northern red oak [see 
|Hickory-- =| eras 
| | 

| Yellow-poplar------- 1 98 
(Pitch pine-- 70 
[Virginia pine | 70 
|Eastern white pine--| 40 
(White oak 75 
[Southern red oak 75 
[Northern red oak- --- 
| Hickory: oo 
t ( 

| I 
|Yellow-poplar 98 
|Pitch pine- 70 
|Virginia pine 70 
|Eastern white pine--| 80 
|White oak 75 
|Southarn red oak 75 


|Northern red oak 
|Hickory 
! 


[Volume 


| 
| 
' 
t 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
t 


| 
3) Trees to 
t plant‘ 


Virginia pine, 
eastern white 
pine. 

1 


! 
Yellow-poplar. 


Eastern white 
Pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
eastern white 
pine. 


|Eastern white 
| pine, yellow- 
| poplar. 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|Eastern white 
| pine, yellow- 
| poplar. 

| 

| 

1 

t 

| 

| 


|Eastern white 
| pine, yellow- 
| poplar. 


Eastern white 
Pine, yellow- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| poplar. 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


i | 
| ! 
I | 
I | 
| | 
t | 
| | 
I | 
| | 
|Moderate| Slight 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
| | 
| | 
| I 
t | 
| | 


|American sycamore 
|River birch 
{Red maple--- 
{Black locust- 
[Black cherry- 
|Eastern hemlock- 
|Virginia pine- 
lEastern white pine-- 


pine, yallow- 
poplar, 
American 
sycamore, 


I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

t 

| 

|Eastern white 
| 

| 

ft 

! 

| black walnut. 
| 

| 

t 

| 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
I I Management concerns | Potential productivity I 
Soil name and | Ordi- | ( Equip- | | | t 
map symbol |nation_ |Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Common trees | Site Volume? Trees to 

taymbol]| hazard | limi- | mortal-| throw | J index’ plant 
1 | | tation | ity | hazard | | 
| I | | | | 
| | | | ( | 

EsD5: | I | i 

Cowee-----~--- | 3R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Chestnut oak-—— 55 38 Eastern white 
{ | | | | Virginia pine- 63 96 | pine. 

( | I | | Scarlet oak-—- 54 38 
{ i} | | | Eastern white pine--| 78 139) (| 
{ | i} | | |Yellow-poplar- go | 71 
I | | | i} [Pitch pine---- 52. | 73°~«4 
i} | i} | | Northern red oak----| --- ae | 
| | | | | [Black oak-- | | 
| t | I | {White oak— 
| | ! | | |Hickory--- | | 
| | | | ! 
i] | | I ! aos sos 
| | i | 
EsE*: \ ! I I ! 

Evard-----~---- t 7R {Severe |Severe |Slight [Slight |Yellow-poplar— --| 98 | 104 Eastern white 
1 I I i) {Pitch pine--- 70 j #%1og pine, yellow- 
| | | ] {Virginia pine- 70 {| 109 {| poplar. 
| | | ( (Eastern white pine--| 80 { 144 | 
i i] t I | iWhite oak 75 «4 57 | 
i} ( | ] { [Southern red oak- 75 57 
i} i} | ! | |Northern red oak- Seer if) 7H S= al 
| ! | / |Hickory--~---------- besse bees ol 
| | | | ( | I I 

Cowee--------- i} 3R |Severe |Severe [Slight Moderate|Chestnut oak-- 55 | 38 (Eastern white 
| | i] i} {Virginia pine- 63 | 96 | pine. 

i I i] i i] {Scarlet oak 54 | 38 | 
1 | | | ( [Eastern white pine--| 78 | 139 | 
| | I i} |Yellow-poplar- Bo | , | 
i | I i I [Pitch pine---- 52 | 73°«I 
t t t t { |Northern red oak- --- [| cee I 
I ' I ! [Black oak-- | | 

| I ! | | (White oak- I [ 
I I | I |Hickory--- Feo |) beer 

( ( | I [Red maple- mas ub eco 

i] ] | i] |Blackgum-- Sree) itp xse ss. dl 

t ! 1 | ! t | | 

exp3: I | ! 1 | \ I 

Greenlee------ @X |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Yellow-poplar------- { {Eastern white 

| | t I | |Eastern hemlock i} | pine, yellow- 
{ |White oak------ | { poplar. 
I INorthern red oak- ! t 

J I |Scarlet oak i] 
| |Red maple—— Sak: Ad ESS 

( I |Pitch pine---------- Be ‘) 46S> 

I i] [Eastern white pine 98 | 182 

1 t {Black locust- ~[ --- Joos 

1 1 |Virginia pine- Soe) Seo 

| | | | 

Ostin--~—#-—-+-- i} aF |Slight Slight | Yellow-poplar---- | 107 

i} | 
| | 
| | 
! ! 
I I 
| | 
| { 
{ ( 
I I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


{Erosion 


| Equip- 
| ment 


| symbol! | hazard | limi— 


Hayeaville 


Hibriten 


Pacolet 


PcB2, FcC2----- i 
Pacolet. 


Porters 


lac 


ac 


6c 


11R 


| 
| 
[Slight 
I 


Slight 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
[Slight 
| 

| 

| 

| 

) 

! 


Slight 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
t 


| tation 


|Seedling| Wind- 


mortal-| throw 
hazard 


|Moderate | Moderate | Slight 


slight 


See footnotes at end of table. 


( 


Moderate |Moderate!/Slight 


Moderate |Moderate|Slight 


| 
! 
| 
t 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
I 
| 
| 
l 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 
| 
t 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


] 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| Slight 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
( 
| 


Moderate |Moderate| Slight 


Moderate |Moderate| Slight 


Moderate|Slight 


Moderate |Moderate| Slight 


| 
| 
{ Common trees \ 
( 
I 
| 


I 

|Yellow-poplar- 
|Eastern white pine 
[Northern red oak--—--— 
|Pitch pine 
[Shortleaf pine 
|Virginia pine- 


Moderate |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Chestnut oak-------- ! 


|Virginia pine------- ( 
lEastern white pine 
|Searlet oak--------- iT 
[White oak-- f] 
[Pitch pine~ ' 
! \ 
|Shortleaf pine-- i] 
|Loblolly pine-- { 
|Seuthern red oak- i 
|Virginia pine~ f] 
\Yellow-poplar— j 
Eastern white pine--| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 


Shortleaf pine-- 
|Loblolly pine--- 
[Southern red oak- 
Virginia pine--- 
(Yellow-poplar- 
(Eastern white pine-- 


Yellow-poplar------- ] 
American sycamore 
[River birch 
Red maple- 
(Black locust- 
{Black cherry- 
Eastern hemlock- 
(Virginia pine---— 
[Eastern white pine-- 


| 

|Shortleaf pine-- 
|Loblolly pine- 
|Yellow—poplar. 
|Virginia pine- 
|Hickory--- 
|White oak- 
| 
|Shortleaf pine 
[Loblolly pine~ 
| Yellow-poplar- 
|Searlet oak- 
|Hickory- 
|Virginia pine 
| 

{Eastern white pine--| 
[Yellow-poplar- i} 
|Virginia pine- ie | 
INorthern red oak----| 
|Hickory--- 
[Red maple- 
]Black locust- 
I 


I 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
{ 
| 
= 
( 
1 
| 
I 


Site 


Volume 


3 


( 


! 
! 
! 
| 


Trees to 
plant 


Eastern white 
Pine, 
shortleaf 
pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, 
shortleaf 
pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
eastern white 
pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
eastern white 
pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, 
American 
sycamore, 
black walnut. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf 
Pine, yellow- 
poplar, 
eastern white 
pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, 
eastern white 
pine. 


Eastern white 
pine, yellow- 
poplar. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


|American aycamore---| 
{Black walnut- 
[Red maple-- 
{River birch 


| pine, black 
{ walnut . 


| { Management concerns t Potential productivity 

Soil name and | Ordi- | { Equip- | t | | 

map symbol j|nation |Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind~ | Common trees Site | Volume? Trees to 

| syttbo1} | hazard | limi- | mortal-| throw | {index | plant 
t t { tation | ity | hazard | 1 { 1 
| | ( ' ( | ! ! 
| | I | I | 1 I ' 
i 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight |Shortleaf pine------ 70 | 110 Loblolly pine, 

Rion { i} I | { |Post oak. 65 | 48 shortleaf 

| | | | { {Southern red oak bo | 62 pine, yellow- 
1 { | t { | Sweet gum— Bo | 79 poplar, 
I { | { ] [White oak 70 | 52 eastern white 
i] I | I | |Yellow-poplar- a | 90 pine. 
I | | | | |Hickory---- Satie te Re 
i} | 1 | i} [Scarlet oak ee i 
| { i | t | { 
BR |Severe |Severe |Slight {Slight |Shoertleaf pine-- 70 | +110 Loblolly pine, 
| | | | |Southern red oak BO | 62 shortleaf 
i { { 1 {Sweetgum-- go (| 79 pine, yellow- 
I t i} ] [White oak- 70 | 52 poplar, 
! ( | i} (Yellow-poplar- 90 6} 90 eastern white 
I I 1 if {Hickory---- wee JB Ss> pine. 
i} | ! I {Searlet oak: coe foo eee 
| | i | I ! 
| ( j $ | { | i 
8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight |Shortleaf pine--~-~~ {| 70 | 110 {Loblolly pine, 
| | | { |Southern red oak----| 80 | 62 shortleaf 
| i i} { | Sweatgum—— -{ 80 [ 79 pine, yellow-— 
| i] | I |White oak- -| 70 1 52 poplar, 
f I | | |Yellow-poplar- -| 90 | 90 eastern white 
I | I { [Hickory --- | --- | pine. 
| | | ! |Scarlet oak--------- [--- toon 
( | | I | I | | 
6R [Moderate |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Shortleaf pine------| 60 | 88 Loblolly pine, 
l | l I |Virginia pine— 60 | 91 | shortleat 
i} | ( | [Scarlet oak--- --- Joos pine, eastern 
i] | | i) I | | white pine. 
| | | t | I | 
| | | I | ( | | 
8A |Slight |Slight |Slight (Slight |Shortleaf pine-- 70 | 110 |Loblolly pine, 
1 | | 1 |Southern red oak go | 62 | shortleaf 
1 1 i} 1 80 | 719 pine, yellow- 
1 ] | | 7o | 52. | poplar, 
i} | i} ! [Yellow-poplar- 90 | 90 eastern white 
1 fT { 1 {Hickory a acd pine. 
I i} I i} [Scarlet oak- Soe I tees 
| ( ! | | ! 1 

Wedowee------- i} 6C |Slight |Moderate/Slight {Slight |Shortleaf pine- 70 | +110 {Loblolly pine, 
i] ! | J [Virginia pine-- 70 | 4109 | Virginia pine, 
I I i} i} [Southern red oak----}| 70 | 52 | shortleaf 
( ] | t {White oak 65 | 49 | pine, yellow 
I | ! ( | | ! | poplar, 
| | | | | | | | eastern white 
{ | | | { | ' | pine. 
| | | { 1 | ‘ ! 

RzA?; I | | I | | I ! 

Rosman BA |Slight |Slight |Slight |Slight [{Yellow-poplar------- [105 [ 115 ([Yellow-poplar, 
i} | I { |Eastern white pine--| 100 | 186 | eastern white 
| I | | | 
( | I | | 
| | | | | 
| I | | | 
| | | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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$oil name and | 
map symbol 


Cullowhee----- 


To 


Wal 


| I 
Ordi- | 
|mation_ [Erosion 
|symbo1!| hazard 
I | 


Slight 


BA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
{Slight 
I 

I 

l 


I 
! 
1 
I 
6k | 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


6R 


ew | Slight 


8A | Slight 


ccoa 


Slight 


( 
I 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
tauga | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Moderate |Moderate|Slight 


Moderate |Moderate | Slight. 


| 
Moderate |Moderate | Slight 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity 


Equip- | 1 
ment |Seedling| Wind- 
limi- | mortal-| throw 
tation | ity | hazard 


Slight |Slight 


Slight 


| 
| 
| 
! 
t 
{ 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Slight 
! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
i 


| | 
t | 


| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

] 

! 

| 

| 

| 

i 

i] 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | ( 

| t | 

| | | 

| I I 
IModerate|Slight |Slight 

| t 1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

( 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

t 

I 

| 

| 

t 


Slight |Slight 


Slight 


| 
| 
1 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
1 Slight 
| 

1 

1 

1 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
l 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! | 
t 
| 
| 
( 
I 


| 
| 
| 
t 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Moderate | Yellow-poplar------- 1 


Common trees | Site 


I 
I 
i] 
| Jindex? 
I 
1 
| 


\American sycamore—-—| 


|Eastern white pine 
|River birch- 
| 

| Yellow-poplar------- 
|Loblolly pine-- 
(Southern red oak- 
Virginia pine-- 
[Hickory 
{American beech 
[White oak-- 
| 

| Yellow-poplar------- 
|Eastern white pine--| 
{Virginia pine--- 
[Northern red oak- 
I | 
| | 
|Yellow-poplar------— i} 
|Eastern white pine 
lVirginia pine------- 
(Northern red oak----| --- 
I | 
lYellow-poplar- 
{Eastern white pine 
[American sycamore--- 
[Red maple—-— 
[Yellow birch- 
{Eastern hemlock- 
t 
[Yellow-poplar 
[Loblolly pine: 


[Southern red oak 
|Rivex birch: 
|American sycamore---| --— 
I 

|Eastern white pine-- 
| Yel low-poplar------- 1 


[Northern red oak- 
|Virginia pine------- i] 
( | 
[Eastern white pine--| 
| Yellow-poplar- 


| Hickory------------- 
|Northern red oak----| 
|Virginia pine------- ] 
| | 


| Volume 


I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
( 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
( 
! 
I 


164 


Trees to 
Plant 


Yellow-poplar, 
eastern white 
pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
black walnut, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| yellow-poplar. 
| 

| 

I 

| 

| 


|JEastern white 
| pine, yellow- 
| poplar. 

t 


| 
Eastern white 

Pine, yellow- 
| poplar. 


Eastern white 
| pine. 
! 


Loblolly pine, 
yellow~-poplar, 
American 
sycamore. 


|Yellow-poplar, 

| eastern white 

| pine, northern 
| xed oak. 


| 

| 

! 
|Yellow-poplar, 
| eastarn white 
| pine, northern 
| red oak. 

| 
| 
1 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


[River birch--------- [ --- 


| | Management concerns | Potential productivity 
Soil name and | Ordi- | } Equip- | 1 1 t t 
map symbol [nation |Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Common trees | Site | Volume? | Trees to 
Jsymbol!| hazard | limi- | mortal-| throw | index: | plant 
i} { | tation | ity | hazard | 1 | 
| | | | | t 
| I | | | I 
Wer? : | I I | I I 
Wateree------- | QR |Severe |Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Shortleaf pine------ 69 108 Loblolly pine, 
{ | i} | i} [Southern red oak~--- 72 54 virginia pine, 
| i] i} | | |¥Yellow-poplar- 4 79 yellow-poplar, 
| | ] | I |Virginia pine 71 110 eastern white 
| J | | I |White oak--- -) 68 50 pine. 
| ! | | I | 1 ( 
Rion---------- | §R |Severa |Severe |Slight |Slight |Shortleaf pine------ | 70 110 Loblolly pine, 
| { ! | I |Southearn red oak- 80 { 62 | shortleaf 
i 1 | | ! | Sweetgum-- 80 79 | pine, yellow- 
| ! I | ! |White oak— 70 [| S2 { poplar, 
1 | | | | | Yellow-poplar 90 (| 90 eastern white 
I | 1 1 1 |Hickory: > | --- | pine. 
i | i ! t t t I 
WhA-~---------- 1 Bw {Slight |Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Yellow-poplar- 106 =| Yellow-poplar, 
Wehadkeea I ( | i } I sweetgum. 
| I | ( | | 
[ i { ( { [Water oak- I { 
| I I 1 | |Green agh- | 
| I | | t {White ash- I ( 
1 ! | 1 | [American sycamore---| -~- | --- 
t t | | | ( 
\ | ! | | | 


1 the number in the ordination symbol denotes potential productivity, in cubic meters per hectare per 
year, for a group or range of site indices for the indicator species (first tree listed under "Common trees"). 
One cubic meter per hectare per year equals 14.3 cubic feet per acre per year. 

Site indices were assigned using available plot data and comparison curves. If sufficient plot data was 
available, the site index was assigned based on data from soils with similar properties. The site index may 
vary considerably among sites with the same soil (especially in the mountains) because of the influence of 
climate, relief, landform position, aspect, drainage, and elevation. 

volume is the yield in cubic feet per acre per year calculated at thea age of culmination of mean annual 
increment for fully stocked natural stands. Cubic feet can be converted to board feet by multiplying by 
about 5. 

If hardwoods are desired on a forest site, the natural reproduction (seeds and sprouts) of acceptable 
species should be used. Special site preparation techniques may be needed. Planting hardwoods on a specific 
site should be based on the recommendations of a forester. 

5 see description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE §.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "alight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated) 


1 


I | | I 
Soil name and t Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | i | | ( 
i | t | | 
I | I | | 
| | I | | 
Bhc*: ! I ! ! ! 
Bathlehem-~---------- (Severe: | Severe: [Severe: | Slight ~--------- | Severe: 
| small stones. | small stones, | slope, | | small stones. 
{ { | small stones. | i} 
I | | | | 
Hibriten— | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| small stones. | small stones. | large stones, | large stones. | small stones. 
| | | slope, | | 
| | | small stones. | | 
| | | ! | 
BrB2------------------ |$Light---------- |Slight-- --|Moderate: Slight-- —|$light. 
Braddock I | | slope, I ] 
| | | small stones. | 
{ | | | 
BrDb2----------------~- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: 
Braddock | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| I | | 
BuB-----------------+- {Severe: |Moderate: (Moderate: Moderate: |Savere: 
Buncombe | flooding. | too sandy. | too sandy, | too sandy. | droughty. 
1 ! | flooding. | 
| I I ! 
CdF------------------~ | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: Severe: (Severe: 
Chandler | slope. | slope. | slope, slope. | slope. 
1 1 | small stones. I 
| | | | 1 
Cep*: | | | 1 
Chestnut -- --|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: (Moderate: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, , | slope. | slope. 
| | | small stones. | iT 
| | | | I 
Ashe-~-~------~--------- |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
I t | | t 
Cer*: I | | t I 
Chestnut -—------------ |Severe; Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe; 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | slope, | slope. 
| I { small stones. | t 
t I | | | 
Asher--995es97------- |Severe; | Severe: |Severe; |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, 
| I! ! | | 
ChD*: | ! t I | 
Chestnut------------- (Severe: |Severa; | Severe: |Moderate: {Sevare; 
| slope. { slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
| | | small stones. | I 
( | | t | 
Edneyville---------~-- |Severe: (Severe: |Severe: (Moderate: | Severe: 
[ slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
| | | small stones. | | 
| t | | | 
ChE*: I ! ! ( | 
Chestnut-------—----- | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 


1 | | small stones, | | 
| t | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
| | | | 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol t | | | 
( | | | | 
| { | | 
| | ( | i 
Che*: | | | | 
Edneyville----~-—--—-- (Severe: (Severe: (Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. slope. 
I I small stones. | 
I I | 
CKA------------------- (Severe: (Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Chewacla | flooding, | wetness. wetness, | wetness. wetness, 
| wetness. { flooding. | flooding. 
| I | 
CrF*: | | 1 | 
Cleveland------------ |Severe; |Severe: Severe: Severe: j|Severe: 
| slope, | slope, | slope, slope. | slope, 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock. | small stones, { depth to rock. 
i) | | depth to rock. 
) | | | | 
Rock outcrop. I i} i} 
| | | | 
CsD*: | | | 
Cowee--~-~----------- Severe: | Severe: |Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, slope. slope. 
| ] | small stones. | 
| | | ' 
Saluda--------------- (Severe: {Severe: | Severe: Moderate: iSevere: 
| slope, | slope, | slope, | slope. | slope, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | small stones, | | depth to rock. 
I | | depth to rock. I 
{ | | | I 
CsE*: | | | | 
Cowee--------- 8-H |Severe: |Severe: |Severe;: |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, slope. | slope 
| | | small stones. I 
| I | | 
Saluda-----~---------- [Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope, | slope, slope. | slope, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | small stones, {| | depth to rock. 
| i} | depth to rock. | 1 
| | ( ( 
CUE---- ~~ ~~~ 2-7 n enn [Severe: |Severe: |Savere: | Severe: |Severe: 
Cullasaja | slope, | slope, | large stones, | large stones, | small stones, 
| large stones. | large stones. { slope, | slope, | large stones 
i] | | small stones. | | slope. 
I | ! ! | 
CwA+------------------ (Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |[Moderate: |Severe: 
Cullowhee | flooding. | flooding, | flooding. | wetness, | flooding. 
| | wetness. I | flooding. | 
t | | | | 
DoB-~----------------- |Severe: (Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Dogue | flooding. | wetnesa, | slope, | wetness. | wetness. 
| {| percs slowly. | small stones, i} 
{ i | wetness. I 
| I | | | 
EdD===- sss SstseesSonss |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
Edneytown { slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
I | | small stones. | | 
| | ( | | 
ExC----- ccc c enone enn [Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Slight---------- (Moderate: 
Evard | slope, | slope, slope, { | small stones, 


| small stones. 
i] 


See footnote at end of table. 


| small stones. 


! 


| 
| small stones. 
! 


| | large stones. 
| | 
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| | | I 
Soil name and i Camp areas | Pienic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol t | | | | 
| | | I 
| i ! | 
| | | | 
ExrD--------~---------- Severe: (Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
Evard | slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
I { small stones. | if 
( l | t 
EsD* [ I | | 
Evard---------------- Severe: (Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: 
slope, | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
] ! | stall stones. | t 
| ( | ! ' 
Cowee-----------~----- |Severe |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
{ slope | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
( | { small stones. | 
( | 1 ! | 
EsE* ( I | | I 
Evard-<9<-------se---- [Severe | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
| slope | slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
1 t | small stones. | | 
t | I | 
Cowee---------------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, slope | slope. 
| i] | small stones. 
| ! | I 
GrD*: ! | | ! 
Greenlee------------- | Severe: |Severe: [Severe Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | large stones, large stones. | large stones, 
I I | slope, | droughty, 
| | | small stones. | slope. 
| | | ! 
Ostin---------------- | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: Slight ---------- |Severe: 
| flooding, { large stones, | small stones | large stones 
| large atones. | i} i} 
| | | | | 
BaC2==--<2-528S-5-5555 |Moderate: [Moderate: |Severe: Slight ---------- \Moderate: 
Hayesville | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| I | | | 
HbE------------------- | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Sevare: 
Hibriten | slope, | slope, | large stones, large stones, | small stones 
| small stones. | small stones. | slope, | slope. | slope. 
I 1 | small stones. t 
| I ! | 
|Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: | Slight ---------- |Moderate: 
| small stones. | small stones. | small stones | small stones. 
| | | | 
|Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe slight ---------- |Moderate: 
| slope, | slope, | slope, | small stones, 
| small stones. | small stones. | small stones | slope. 
) | | | 
MsB2------------------ |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: §light—------~-- |Moderate: 
Masada | small stonas. | small stones. {| small stones | small stones, 
| i} ( | droughty. 
i 1 I | 
--|Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe -|Moderate: 
Masada | slope, | slope, | slope, | | small stones 
| small stones. | small stones. | small stones | | droughty, 
| | I I | slope. 
| I | I | 
MuCc*: | | | | ( 
Magada--------------- |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe | SLight.---------- (Moderate: 
| slope, | slope, | slope, I | small stones 
| small stones. | small stones, | small stones. | | slope. 
| | ( 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| large stones. 


| I | | j 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds [Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | | | I | 
| | | | I 
| | ( ! | 
J | I I | 
MuC*: t I | ! | 
Urban land. | | ! ! | 
| | | | | 
--|Severe: [Severe: |Severe: {Slight -------~-- |Severe: 
| flooding, | large stones. | small stones. | | large stones. 
| | | 
l | | 


PaD-----~+---------+---- |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: [Moderate : |Severe: 
Pacolet | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | ! | t 
PcB2---=--=--<-------5 |Slight---------- | Slight ------~---~ \Moderate: [Slight ~--------— |Slight. 
Pacolet | ] | slope. 
I ( | 
Pec2- --|Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: 
Pacolet | slope. | slope. | slope. 
! | | 
Pret; l ! ( 
Pacolet —--~-----~--+-- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | | 
Urban land. | | | t | 
I | ( i} 
PrD*: J | | | 
Pacolet -------------- |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: Moderate: (Severe 
| slope. | slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| | | ( I 
Urban land. ! I | | 
| | | ( ( 
Pt, 1 ( J [ 
Pits | | | i} 
| i | t I 
PwD------------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Moderate: (Severe: 
Porters | slope. { slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| { | | 
-- (Severe: (Severe: [Severe: Moderate: [Severe: 
Rion | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 1 slope. 
| I | ( 
RnE--~---~------------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
Rion | slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. | slope. 
| ! | | 
RsD*: | | | l | 
Rion--------------~-- |Severe: |Severe; |Severe; [Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | ! | | 
Ashlar-~------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Slight -- —|Severe: 
| slope | slope. | slope, i} | droughty, 
| | | small stones. i} | slope. 
| | | | | 
RwC* | ! ! | | 
Rion---~------------- |Moderate: |[Moderate: | Severe: |Slight-—~------- |Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 1 | droughty, 
I if | t | slope. 
| | | | { 
Wedowee-------------- [Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: | SLight---------- {Moderate: 
| slope | slope. | slope. | | slope. 
t | t | 
Rx. | | | 
{ | | 
| | | 


| 

I | 

Rock outcrop t t 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| 
Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds [Paths and trails| Golf fairways 


I | I 
l | | 
map symbol ! ! | I i 
| l I | l 
! | | | I 
| | | | ! 
RzA* | | | | 1 
Rosman--------------- |Severe: |Slight---------- |Moderate: | Slight ---------- |Moderate: 
| £looding. I | flooding. | | flooding. 
| I | | I 
Reddies-------------- iSevere: IModerate: \Moderate: |Slight-----~----- |Moderate: 
| flooding. |] wetness. { small stones, i} | droughty, 
I | | wetness. | | flooding. 
| ! | | | 
--|Severe: |Slight--~ |Moderate: | Slight ---------- |Slight. 
State | flooding. | | slope. | if 
| ! | | | 
TaD------------------- |Severe: |Severe: (Severe: |Moderate: [Slight . 
Tate | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | 
| | | | | 
ToC*: | 1 | | | 
Tateqq-----eecee----- [Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: (Slight, 
| slope. | slope. | slope. i slope. { 
| | | ' | 
Cullowhee------------ |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: 
| flooding. ( floeding, | flooding. | wetness, | flooding. 
| | wetness. 1 | £looding. | 
| | | 1 | 
ToA------------------- |Severe: |Slight-----~---- IModerata: | Slight ---------- |Moderate: 
Toccoa | flooding. | | flooding. i} | flooding. 
| | | ( | 
Udc*, UfB*: | | | ( | 
Udorthents. | | i} i] i} 
| | ! ! t 
Urban land. | | | | I 
| | | I | 
WaC noe 02s neers e---- |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: | Slight -~--------- |Moderate: 
Watauga | slope. | slope, | slope. i} | large stones, 
| | | | | slope. 
| | I | 
|Severe; |Severe: |Moderate: |Severea: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. 
| I | | | 
Wer: | | | | | 
Wateree—-----—------- |Severe: | Severe: iSevere: |Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
I ( | | [ 
Rion——--—--~---+----- |Severe: |Severa: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. 
| | ( ! I 
WhA- --------------9--- |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe; |Severe; 
Wehadkee | flooding, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness. { | flooding. 1 {| flooding. 


! | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


Soil Survey 


(See text for definitions of "good," "fair," “poor,” and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated) 
| Potential for habitat elements [Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | | | Wild (| 1 1 \ I { | 
map symbol | Grain (Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- (Wetland |Shallow |Openland|Woodland|Wetland 
Jand seed{ and | eceous | trees | serous | plants | water |wildlife(wildlife|wildlife 
| crops |legumes | plants | | plants | areas | { | 
| i | I | I i | 
! ! I | | | ! | 
Bhct; | | | | | | | | | 
Bethlehem-----—----— {Fair [Good [Good |Fair |Fair |Very Very |Good |Faix |Very 
| | 1 | } | poor, poor. | I | poor. 
( ! | | t | | | 
Hibriten---------- [Poor [Poor [Boor (Fair {Fair {Vary Very [Poor [Good ivery 
| ! ! ! | | poor. poor. | | | poor. 
I | | | | | | I | 
BrB2--------------- {Faix [Good [Good [Good (Good [Foor Very [Good [Good [Very 
Braddock I | ! | | I poor. | ! | poor. 
| | | | I | I | | 
BrD2- |Pair | Good {Good [Good |Very Very |Fair [Good [Very 
Braddock | | ! 1 I | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| | | l I | I | | 
BuB--—-—-+--+--+----- Very {Poor [Poor [Poor (Poor [Vary iVery [Poor |Poor |Very 
Buncombe | poor 1 | I | | poor. poor. | | | poor, 
| | { | ( | ( | | | 
Cd----------~------ |Very [Poor {Fair (Fair {Fair |Very [Very [Poor {Fair iVery 
Chandler | poor. | l ( | | poor, | poor. | | | poor. 
| I | I | ! | | | 
CeD*: | I | | | i I ! | ( 
chestnut-——-------- |Poor [Fair |Fair [Fair |Fair [Very |Very |Fair |Fair {Very 
| | | ( | | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| | } | | ! I | | | 
Ashe-------------- | Poor |Pair |Faix [Poor |Poor Very |Very [Fair {Poor | Very 
| | I I | poor. | peor. | ! | poor. 
| I I | | | | 
| | | | I | ! 
|Poor {Fair |Fair |) Fair Very |Very |Poor Fair [Very 
| J i} i] poor. | poor. | ] | poor. 
| ( | | | | ' | 
|Fair [Fair [Poor [Poor Very IVery [Poor Poor lvery 
} | | ! poor. | poor. | f | poor. 
| | | | | | | | 
chp* t | t t | | | | 
Chastnut---------- |Poor |Fair |Fair [Fair |Fair [Very lVery |Fair Fair {Very 
| [ | | | poor. | poor. | ! | poor 
I | | t t | t | I 
Edneyville-------- [Poor [Fair 1Good [Good |Good {Very [Very |Fair Good |Very 
| 1 | | | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| t 1 | | | | t t 
ChE*: } | 1 ! I | | | | I 
Chestnut-—----~---- {Very [Poor [Faiz [Fair |Fair IVery |Very |Poor |Pair IVery 
| poor. | | ! | | poor. | poor. | ! | poor. 
| | I | | { | | ( 1 
Edneyville- [Poor [Good | Good [Good |Vexy [Very [Boor [Good IVaery 
| | ! | | poor. | poor. | I | poor. 
I | | | | | | l I | 
CkA---------------- |Poor |Fair [Fair |Good [Good \Fair (Fair |Fair [Good |Fair. 
Chewacla i { | i 1 i | ( i | 
| | | | ! | I I I 
CrF*: I | | | | | ( | ! | 
Cleveland---—--~--- |very lVery |Poor |Fair |Fair |Very Very lVery | Poor |Very 
| poor | poor. | ( I | poor. | peor. | poor. | | poor. 


| 
Rock outcrop. | 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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1 name and 


map symbol 


Salud 


CaEt: 


Grb*; 


aeowteoacoeeS 


| Grain 


| crops 


Hibriten 


TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


Potential for habitat elements 


|Grasses 
{and seed] 


and 


|Poor 
| 

| 
|Poor 
I 

| 
|Good 
| 

t 
|Very 
{ poor. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Wild 
| herba- 
| ceous 
|legumes | plants 


| Hardwood] 


| trees 
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|Potential as habitat for-- 


| 

Conif- |Wetland [Shallow |Openland|Woodland|Wetland 
| erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
| plants | | areas | { t 
| | I | | | 
| | | | | I 
| | | | I | 
|Fair [Very (Very |Fair [Fair |Vary 
| { poor. | poor ! | | poor. 
| ( | t | | 
[Fair [Very [Very |Very |Fair (Very 
| | poor | poor | poor | | poor. 
| I I | | I 
| | | | l I 
|Fair |Very |Very |Poor |Fair {Very 
I | poor, | poor, | | | poor. 
I | ' | I | 
[Fair IVery [Very |Very |Fair [Very 
| | poor. | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
| | | | | I 
[Good [Very [Very |Poor [Fair IVery 
I | poor. | poor. | i] 1 poor. 
| ! | | | | 
|Faiz Good |Faiz [Faiz [Fair |Fair. 
| | | t | 
| | | | 
Good Poor lvery |Good Good |Very 
| | poor. | | poor. 
| | | { 
|Good [Very Very {Fair Good |Very 
i} poor. poor. | | poor. 
| | 1 | 
[Good very Very [Good Good (Very 
| poor. poor. i] | poor, 
| | | 
[Good Very Very (Fair [Good |Very 
i} Poor. Poor. ( | poor. 
I ! | | | 
| I I | | 
[Good [Very [Very [Fair [Good iVery 
I | poor. poor. | I | poor 
1 | I I | 
(Fair |Very Very [Fair |Fair |Very 
i} | poor. | poor, i} | | poor. 
I I ( | ( 
! | ( | I | 
|Good [Very [Very | Poor [Good |Very 
i] | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| [ I | | | 
|Fair lvery lVery |Poor Fair [Very 
| | poor. | poor. | ! | poor. 
| | | | | 
| | ! | | | 
|Good |Very [Very [Poor |Good [Very 
| | poor, | poor. [ ! | poor 
| | | I | | 
|Poor |Very |Very |Poor |Poor |Very 
| | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| t | | | [ 
|Good | Vary |Very [Good [Good |Very 
1 | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
| t | | ( | 
[Fair |Very [Very [Very (Fair lVery 
I | poor. | poor. | poor | | poor. 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


Potential for habitat elements 


Soil Survey 


[Potential as habitat for-- 


l 
Soil name and I { | Wild | I | | | t t 
map symbol | Grain (Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |Wetland |Shallow |Openland|Woodland|Wetiand 
jand seed| and | ceous | trees | erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
| crops |legumes | plants | { plants { {| areas { 1 
| | | | 1 | ! I | 
| | | | | | | | | 
—-|Fair [Good ]Good 1Good |Good |Poor lVery 1Good Good Very 
| | | | | | | poor. | | poor 
| | | | | I t 1 | 
MaC2--------~--~--- |Fair 1Good [Good [Good |Good )Very Very |Good Good (Very 
Masada | | | | | | poor. poor. | ! | poor 
| | | { | | ( | 
MsB2--------------- |Fair 1Good 1Good |Good |Good |Poor Very | Good |Good [Very 
Masada I | | | | | poor. | | poor 
t | | I I { ( ( | 
MsC2--------~------ |Fair | Good |Good [Good |Good |Very {Very [Good [Good [Very 
| ] I | {| poor, |{ poor. | ] | poor 
{ t ( { | [ | 
| | I | | ! I | ! 
| Good |Good [Good ]Good [Very \Very (Good [Good lVery 
{ { I { | poor, poor, |[ ( | poor 
| t ! i l I ! 1 I 
I | | I | | | 
| | | | | | I ( | 
[Poor [Fair )Poor | Poor |Very Very [Poor [Poor IVery 
| ] | | | poor | poor ] | | poor 
| | | ( | | I 
|Poor [Poor |Fair |Fair lVery [Very [Poor [Fair |Very 
| i] | ( poor | poor | | poor 
| { | 1 ( ! | | 
|Poor [Poor |Fair |Fair Very |Very [Poor |Pair {Very 
! 1 1 ! | poor. | poor. | 1 | poor 
| | | | | ! ! | | 
[Poor Very [Poor | Poor [Vary (Very IVery [Poor Very 
| { poor. | | | poor | poor | poor ! Poor 
| | | | ! | J ! t 
I | | | I | | 
[Poor |Poor \Pair {Fair Very |Very IPoor [Fair Very 
I | | i} | poor | poor. | | poor 
| | | t | I ! | | 
Urban land. I ! | | | | | | | 
| ! | | ! J i } | 
PrD*; | I 1 i | 1 ' { | 
Pacolet-~---------- ivery [Poor {Poor {Fair (Fair ivery iVery [Poor [Pair IVery 
| poor. | ! | ! | poor. | poor. | ! | poor 
I | | | | | ! ! ( l 
Urban land. | t ! t { I | | ! t 
! | | | | | | | | | 
Pt*. t | | | I | ' 1 I | 
Pits ! { t t | t t t | t 
| | I I | t I | | 
PwD---~------------ | Poor (Faix [Good [Good (Good lVery [Very [Fair [Good lVery 
Porters | I I I I { poor. | poor | I | poor 
| I | I | | I | | | 
RnD~--------------- [Boor [Poor {Poor [Fair [Pair lVery |Very |Poor [Fair |Very 
Rion t I t I t | poor. | poor. [ | | poor 
| | | ( | | | | | | 
RnE---------------- |Very |Poor |Poor |Fair |Fair |Very |Very | Poor |Pairc |Very 
Rion | poor | { | i | poor | poor | t | poor 
I | I | | | | | | | 
ReD* | | | | | | { | | ( 
Rion-~------------ [Vary |Poor [Poor |Fair |Fair Very | Vary |Poor )Pair lVery 
| poor. | ! I ! | poor, | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | | 1 | | | 
Ashlar------------ | Very | Poor |Good |Pair |Fair |Very |Very [Fair |Fair |Very 
| poor. | | { ( | poor. | poor, | ( | poor 
| 


See footnote at and of table. 
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TABLE 9,--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


! Potential for habitat elements [Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | I | Wild | | ! ( t ] | 
map symbol {| Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |Wetland |Shallow |Openland|Woodland|Wetland 
land seed| and | ceous | treas | erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
| crops [legumes | plants | | plants | | areas ! i} | 
I | | | | | I I | | 
I | | | | | { I | | 
RwC*: | t t | | | t ! 1 | 
Rion-------------- | Poor [Fair [Poor (Fair |Fair [Very [very [Poor [Fair {Very 
! | ( | | { poor. | poor ! | | poor 
| | I ! | l I | | I 
Wedowee----------- |Fair |Good [Good [Good 1Good IVery IVery 1Good |Good | Vary 
| ! | | | | poor. | poor | ! | poor 
| | ( | | | ( ' t i} 
Rx*. | | I t | I | | t | 
Rock outcrop I I I | I | | I ( I 
| | | 1 I | | I | | 
RzAt: | | | | | | | 1 | I 
i} [Good |Good |Good Good [Fair lVery {Good |Good Very 
( | | ! | | | poor | 1 | poor 
| | t | | | | | ! | 
[Good [Good |Good |Good |Poor [Poor Good [Good |Poor. 
| | t | | | ( | ! 
[Good [Good [Good |Good |Poor |Very | Good |Good [Very 
t | ! | ! | poor. | I | poor 
| | ( | ( ( | | | 
{Fair [Good [Good [Good [Very (Very [Pair |Good |Very 
( | I t | poor. | poor I I | poor 
| I | | | | | I I 
( | | | | | | | | 
[Fair [Good [Good | Good |Very [Very |Fair [Good |Very 
| ! ! | t | poor. [ poor. | | [| poor 
I I | | | | I | | I 
Cullowhee--------- [Poor {Fair |Fair |Faaxr |Fair | Good | Fair |Fair |Fair |Fair. 
| ! | ! | | | i I | 
ToA---------------- [Good 1Good |Good [Good [Good [Poor [Very [Good [Good (Very 
Toccoa I ! | t | ' | poor. | | | poor 
' | t | | I | ( | | 
udc*, ULB: ! | | | | | | ! i I 
Udorthents. | 1 | | t ! ! | t ! 
| | | | | | | ! ( I 
Urban land. | i I | | | | t I | 
! | I | | | | I | I 
WaC---------------- |Fair [Good |Good (Good [Good lVery |Very | Good |Good |Very 
Watauga I I I I I | poor. | poor I | poor 
| i I | | | | ! I I 
WaD---------------- [Poor [Fair [Good [Good |Good |Very [Very [Fair |Good [Very 
Watauga I | | t | | poor | poor ! | | poor 
| | | | | | ! | I I 
Wer* | | ! | i i | | | | 
Wateree----------- Very |Poor |Poor |Fair [Fair |Very [Very [Poor |Paixr [Very 
| poor. | | | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | t | | | I 
Rion-------------- [Very |Poor |Poor |Fair |Fair [Very (Very [Poor (Pair lVery 
{ poor. | 1 | | | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
| I I ( ' I I | | | 
WhA---------------- {Very (Poor [Poor [Fair |Fair [Good [Fair [Poor (Fair |Fair. 
Wehadkee [| poor. | | I | i} | ] I t 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


(Some tarms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"glaight, " 


"moderate," and “severe.” 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


Absence of an entry indicates that the goil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation 


) 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


Bhc* : 
Bethleham--—-----— 


Chandler 


CeD*, CeF*; 


Chewacla 


CrF*: 
Cleveland-~------ 


Rock outcrop. 


( | 

{ Shallow ! Dwellings 
{ excavations | without 
i} | basements 
| | 

| i 

| I 

|Moderate: Moderate: 

| depth to rock,| slope. 

| too clayey, 

| slope. I 

| 

|Severe: |Severe: 


| large stones. 
| } 
' ! 


large stones. 


|Moderate: |Moderate: 
| too clayey. shrink-swell. 
t 
| 
[Severe |Severe: 
| slope | slope, 
! i 
| | 
Severa: | Severe: 
| cutbanks cave.| flooding. 
[ 
Severe: (Severe: 
slope. | slope. 
| 
! 
I 
|Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
| Severe: 
depth to rock, | slope. 
slope. ! 
| 
{ I 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
| | 
|Severe: (Severe 
| slope. | slope 
| | 
| Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness. { flooding, 
i] | wetness. 
[ { 
| | 
| I 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock,| slope, 
| slope. | dapth to rock. 
| i 
| | 
| | 
| ! 
|Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


| i | | 
i} Dwellings | Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
i with { commercial | and streets | landscaping 
i] basements { buildings i ( 
! ‘ | ( 
{ | ( 
| ( | l 
Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| depth to rock, | slope. | low strength, [| small stones. 
| slope. | | slope. | 
| ! 1 
| | | | 
|Severe: |Sevara: |Severe: |Severe: 
large stones. | slope, | large stones. | small stones. 
! | large stones. | i} 
I | I 
Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: |Slight. 
shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | low strength. | 
| | slope. ! | 
l | ! | 
|Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | low strength, | slope, 
if I 1 slope. I 
| ! | | 
|Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | droughty. 
I | ‘ | 
| Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. 
{ i} | low strength. | 
! | ' | 
| | | | 
| Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
! | ! | 
| Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
| depth to rock,| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| slope. ] i] | 
1 | ! 
| I t ! 
| Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
| slope. alope. | slope. | slope. 
! I 
[Severe: Severe: |Severe: (Severe: 
| slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
| t 
|Severe: Severe: | Severe: (Severe: 
| flooding, flooding, | low strength, wetness, 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness, flooding. 
| | £looding. 
| | 
! | 
iSevere: Severe: | Severe Severe: 
| depth to rock,| slope, | depth to rock,| slope, 
| slope. | depth to rock.! slope. | depth to rock. 
! I i | 
! l | I 
I ! | ! 
| | 1 I 
| Severe | Severe: [Severe |Severe: 
| slope | slope. | slope | slope. 
| | | | 
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| slope. 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVRLOPMENT--Continued 
| | ( I ! | 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings | Dwellings I Small | Lecal roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations | without I with {| commercial | and streets | landscaping 
1 | basements | basements I buildings | | 
| | | | | | 
| I ! I i I 
CsD*, CaE*: | | | I | I 
Saluda-——--------— | Severe: (Severe; |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock,| slope. | depth to rock,]| slope, | slope. | slope, 
{ slope. | | slope. ! 1 | depth to rock. 
! | t ! t I 
QuE--------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: (Severe: 
Cullasaja | cutbanks cave,| slope, | slope, | slope, | slope, | small stones, 
{ large stones, | large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | large stones, 
| slope. ] ] | ( | slope. 
| | | | ( I 
CWA--------------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Ccullowhee | cutbanks cave,| flooding, | flooding, | flooding. | £looding. | flooding. 
| wetness. if | wetness. | 1 i] 
I | ! | | | 
DoB--------------- | Severe (Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Dogue | cutbanks cave,| flooding. | flooding, | flooding. | low strength. | watnass. 
| wetness. I | wetness. | I i} 
| I | | | | 
EdD<<------6------ | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: [Severe: 
Edneytown | cutbanks cava,| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| slope. I | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: (Moderate: 
Evard | cutbanks cave.| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, { small stones, 
I | | l | frost action. | large stones. 
| | | l | I 
ExrD--------~-~---- |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Severe 
Evard | cutbanks cave,| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope 
| slope. | t 1 t | 
( | | I | | 
EsD*, EsE*: ( | | | | i] 
Evard------------ | Severe: (Severe: |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe 
{ cutbanks cave,| slope. | slope, | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| slope. | | | ( I 
| i | ( I 
|Severe: |Severe; | Severe: |Severe: |Severe 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope, 
I I 1 | | | 
GrD*: ! | | ! | ! 
Greenlee--------- |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: | Severe 
| cutbanks cave,| slope, | slope, | slope, | slope, | large stones, 
| large stones, | large stones. | large stones. | large stones, | large stones. | droughty, 
| slope. | | iT | | slope. 
| | | | I | 
Ostin------------ |Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
[ cutbanks cave, | flooding. | flooding, | £looding. | flooding. | large stones 
{| wetness. t | wetness. I i) I 
| | I | l | 
--|Moderate: {Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe |Moderate: (Moderate: 
Hayesville | too clayey, | slope. | slope. | slope | low strength, | slope. 
| slope. I ( I | slope, I 
| | ( | | frost action. | 
| ( | I | ! 
HbE--------------- | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: [Severe | Severe: (Severe: 
Hibriten {| large stones, | slope, i slope, | slope, | large stones, | small stones, 
| slope. | large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | slope. | slope. 
| | I | I t 
MaB2-------------- jModerate: |Moderate: | Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Masada | too clayey. shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | low strength. | small stones. 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 


map symbol 


Urban land. 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| 

1 Shallow 
| excavations 
! 
! 
! 


|Moderate: 

|] too clayey, 
| slope. 

| 

|Moderate: 

| too clayey. 
| 

I 

|Modexate: 

[ too clayey, 
| slope. 

| 

| 

t 

(Moderate: 

| too clayey, 
[ slope. 

| 

| 

| 

|Severe: 


| cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 


Pacolet 


Pacolet 


Pres; 


Pacolet--------- 


Urban land. 


|Moderate: 

| too clayey. 
I 

|Moderate: 

| too clayey, 
| slope. 

| 


|Moderate: 

| too clayey, 
| slope. 
| 

t 


Severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 


[Severe: 
{| cutbanks cave, 
| slope. 


| Severe; 
| cutbanks cave, 
| slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


| 

t 

{ 

| 

l 

I 

|Modarate: 

| shrink-swell, 

| slope. 

| 

IModerate: 

| shrink-swell. 

| 

| 

|Moderate: 

[| shrink-swell, 
slope. 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

|Moderate: 

| shrink-swell, 
| slope. 

1 

| 

| 


|Severe: 

| flooding. 
! 

! 

|Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

| Slight--------- 
| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

| 

| 

| 
(Moderate: 
| slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
i 
t 
| 
| 
1 
! 
1 
! 
I 
1 
1 
I 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


| 

q Dwellings 
| with 

] basements 
{ 

1 


IModerate: 

| slope, 

| shrink-awell. 
I 

|Moderate: 

| shrink-swell. 
| 

I 

|Moderate; 

{ slope, 

1 shrink-swell. 
I 

| 

| 

|Moderate: 

| slope, 

|) shrink-swell. 


| 

' 

| Severe: 

| £looding, 
| wetness. 
| 

| 

| 

i} 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Slight--------- 
\ 

| 

|Moderate: 

| slope. 

| 

| 


| 
|Moderate: 
] slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


I 
I 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
! 
I 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Moderate: 

| shrink-swell, 
| slope. 

! 

|Severe: 

[ slope. 

| 


| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| slope. 
t 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
| flooding. 


( 
Severe: 
| slope. 
! 
iModerate: 
slope. 
| 
Severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 
| slope. 
{ 


| 
I 
i 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| slope. 
! 
[Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
I 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 

{| Zecal roads 
| and streets 
| 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


|Severe: 
| low strength. 


(Severe: 
| low strength. 


t 
Severe: 

{| low strength. 
t 
\ 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


| 
(Severe: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 

low strength. 
| 
|Moderate: 

| low strength, 
| slope. 

| 


\Moderate: 
low strength, 
Slope. 


|Moderate: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 

IModerate: 

| small stones, 
| droughty. 

t 

IModerate: 
small stones, 
| droughty, 
slope. 

| 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
| slope, 


1 
! 
Severe; 

large stones. 


{ Severe: 
slope. 


( 
[Slight . 
I 


| 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

I 

| 

I 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

| 


Severe: 
slope. 


slope. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 


I 

| 

| 

| 

t 

| 

i 

| 

| 

[ 

I 

| 
(Severe: 
1 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| slope, 
| 
| 


Wilkes County, Nort 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Rx. 
Rock outcrop 


h Carolina 


TABLE 10.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


| Severe: 
| depth to rock, 


| slope. 


| cutbanks cave. 
| 

| 

|Moderate: 

too clayey, 
slope. 


| Severe: 
| cutbanks cave. 


| Severe: 
| cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 


(Severe: 

{ cutbanks cave. 
| 

I 


| Severe: 
| slope. 


Toccoa 


Udc*, UfB*: 


Udorthents. 


Urban land. 


Watauga 


Wer*: 
Wateree---------~ 


| Severe: 
| cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| flooding. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


[Moderate: 
| slope. 

I 

I 

| Severe: 

| slope. 

| 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

| cutbanks cave, 
[ slope. 

| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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j | I | 
i] Dwellings | Dwellings i} Small | Local roads i) Lawns and 
I without | with | commercial | and streets | landscaping 
i} basements | basements i} buildings i} t 
l | | | 
| I | | 
' ( | I | 
|Severe: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
| slope. | depth to rock,| slope. | slope. droughty, 
I | slope. | | | slope. 
I I | | 
| | | | 
|Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: (Moderate: Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. droughty, 
| | | | slope. 
| | | ( 
IModerate: |Moderate: |Severe: [Moderate: Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, | slope. 
| | | | slope. ( 
| | | | ( 
| | | ( 
| | | | 
| | | ( 
| | | ' 
Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: jModerate: 
flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
| | | | 
Severe; | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: Moderate: 
flooding. | flgoding, flooding. | flooding. | droughty, 
| wetness. i} | £looding. 
| 1 | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: |Slight. 
flooding. | flceding. flooding. | low strength, | 
{ { I | flooding. I 
I | I | 
|Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: |Slight. 
| slope. | slope. slope. { slope. | 
| | | | 
! ( | | 
| Severe (Severe: Severe: | Severe: |Slight. 
| slope | slope. slope. | slope. | 
| l | ( 
|Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: (Severe: 
| fleoding | flooding, flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
i} | wetness. i I 
! I ! ( 
|Severe: |Severe: (Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
| fleeding | flooding. flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
| | ( ! I 
t ' ! | 
| | ! | 
( | ! | 
| | | | 
| | I | 
| | | | 
|Moderate: Moderate: Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. slope. | low strength. | large stones, 
i ' 1 I | slope. 
| ! I ( | 
| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, | slope. 
i} t | slope. | 
i I I i 
| I | | 
Severe: iSevere: |Severe: {Severe: |[Severe: 
slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | | 
I | | 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Wehadkee 


Soil Survey 


| | I | ( 
| Shallow | Dwellings ] Dwellings Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
| excavations | without i} with commercial { and streets | landscaping 
1 | basements I basements buildings i} I 
I | I | l 
t | ! | | 
| l I | | I 
| Severe: [Severe |Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| cutbanks cave,| slope. | slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
{ slope. | t | ] 
| | ' ! ! 
|Sevare: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness. | flooding, | flooding, flooding, | low strength, | wetness, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | flooding. 
| | flooding. i] 
| | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Wilkes County, North Carolina 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features ara defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil wags not rated. 


Bhc 


Bethlehem-- 


"slight," "good," and other terms. 


TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES 
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See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigi 


ation) 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


_ 


Hibriten----~------ 


Br 


BrD: 
Br 


addock 


2- 
addock 


Chandler 


CeD 
Ch 


ChD 
Chi 


*, CeF*: 
estnut —---------— 


ChE*: 
estnut— 


* 
’ 


Chi 


ewacla 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


| depth to rock, 


stones. 


| Severe: 
| flooding, 
| poor filter. 


depth to rock, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
{ depth to rock, 
{| slope. 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


See footnote at. end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


| 

[Severe: 

{| depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
| slope, 

| large stones. 
l 
Severe: 
seapage. 


|Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 

{| flooding. 

| 

| 

|Severe; 

seepage, 

slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 

depth to rock, 
glope. 


seepage, 
depth to 
slope. 


rock, 


Severe: 
seepage, 
depth to 
slope. 


I 

! 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 
| 

| 

! 

1 

| 

{ 

( 

{ rock, 
| 

I 

|Severe: 

| seepage, 
| slope. 

| 

|Severe: 

| £loeding, 
| wetness. 


| | 
| Trench Area | Daily cover 
i} sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
| landfill I landfill | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
1 | 
Severe: iSevere: Poor: 
j depth to rock, depth te rock. depth to rock, 
| large stones. | large stones. 
1 
| 
{Severe: Slight----------- Poor: 
seepage, too clayay, 
too clayey. hard to pack. 
| 
Severe: Severe: (Poor: 
seepage, slope. too clayey, 
slope, { hard to pack, 
| too clayey. slope. 
! 
| Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| flooding, flooding, | seepage, 
| seepage, seepage. too sandy. 
| too sandy. i | 
I 
| Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| seepage, seepage, hard to pack, 
| slope. | slope. slope. 
i | 
| | 
|Seavere: | Severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
| seepage, | seepage, small stones, 
| slope. | slope. { slope. 
| | 
|Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
{| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| seepage, | seepage, | slope. 
| slope. | slope. I 
| | | 
| | ( 
|Severe: | Severe: (Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| seepage, | seepage, {| small stones, 
| slope. | slope. | slope. 
| | I 
(Severe: |Severe: [Poor: 
| seepage, | seepage, | slope. 
| slope. | slope. if 
| t I 
| Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
| fleoding, | flooding, | hard to pack, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | 


large stones. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 
| I i | | 
Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon |} Trench | Area J Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption | areas | sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
if fields [ I Landfill ( landfill 1 
I ! | 1 i 
| | | i ‘ 
CrF*: ! | | | | 
Cleveland---------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe; |Poor: 
| depth to rock, | seepage, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope. | depth to rock, | seepage, | slope, | slope. 
I | slope. slope. ] ! 
| | | I 
Rock outcrop. | | I | 
' | | ! | 
CaD*, CsE*; | I ( | 
Cowee-------------- | Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | dapth to rock, | depth to rock, 
{ slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| t | | 
Saluda------------- | Severe |Severe: Severe: | Severe: IPoor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope. {| slope. | slope. 
| | i] 
\Severe: (Severe: | Severe: |Poor: 
Cullasaja | slope, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| large stones. | slope, | slope, | slope. | large stones, 
1 | large stones. | large stones. i} | slope. 
! | 1 | 
CWA~---------------- | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: [Severe: |Poor: 
Cullowhee | flooding, | seepage, | flooding, | flooding, | seepage, 
| wetness, | flooding, {| seepage, | seepage, | too sandy, 
| poor filter. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. J small stones. 
| | | I ! 
DoB----------------- | Severe: |Sevare: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 
Dogue | wetness, {| seepage, | seepage, | wetness. | too clayey, 
| peres slowly. | flooding, | wetness, i} | hard to pack. 
I | wetness. | too clayey. I { 
| | ! | 
EdD~---------------- [Severe (Severe: |Severe: {Severe: Poor: 
Edneytown ] slope | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | slope. 
i] | slope. | slope. | slope. 
I | | | 
ErC----------------- |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: Fair: 
Evard | slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. too sandy, 
1 | | too sandy. I amall stones, 
| | | | slope. 
I | | | | 
ErD----------------- | Severe | Severe: | Severe | Severe: Poor: 
Evard | slope | slope. | slope | slope. slope. 
| | | | 
EsD*, EsE*: I | | | 
Evard-------------- |Severe: (Severe: [Severe | Severe: Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | slope | slope. | slope. 
! | ! ! | 
--|Severe: | Severe: (Severe: |Severe; |Poor: 
{ depth to rock, | depth to rock, [| depth to rock, [ depth to rock, {| depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. 
| I | | | 
GrD*: ( 1 ' { I 
Greenlee- ----|Severe: {Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Poor: 
| slope, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | large stones, 
| large stones. [ slope, { slope, [ slope. alope. 
| | { 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 


| large stones. 
| 
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I | 1 | 
Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
map symbol i absorption | areas i] sanitary t sanitary | for landfill 
i} fields ] I landfill I landfill | 
| | | | ' 
| | I | I 
GrD*: | | | | { 
|Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Poor: 
| flooding, | seepage, | £leeding, | flooding, | seepage, 
| wetness, | flooding, | seepage, | seepage, | too sandy, 
| poor filter. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | small stones. 
( 1 | l | 
HaC2---------------- |Moderate: [Severe; | Severe: (Moderate: |Fair: 

Hayesville { percs slowly, | seepage, | seepage. | slope. | too clayey, 
| slope. | slope. i} i} | hard to pack, 
I ' | I | slope. 

I | | | 
HbE-----------------— | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Poor: 

Hibriten | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to reck, | depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope, | slope, | slope. | large stones, 
| | large stones. | large stones. i) | slope. 

! | | ( 
MaB2-—--------+~---- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: | Slight ~---------- |Poor 

Masada | percs slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. i] | too clayey, 

{ | slope. | I | hard to pack. 
| | | I | 
MaC2----------+------ |Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: (Moderate: |Poor;: 

Masada i percs slowly, | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | too clayey, 
| slope. I I | | hard to pack. 
I | | ! | 

MsB2---------~------ |Moderate: | Moderate: | Severe: |Slight-~ -|Poor: 
Masada | peres slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. 1 { too clayey, 
i) | slope. | ! | hard to pack, 
| | i] i] { small stones. 
| t | | 

MsC2-------------~-- |Moderate | Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Poor: 
Masada | peres slowly, | slope. | too clayey. | slope. | too clayey, 
) slope. I I | | hard to pack, 
{ J | | | small stones. 
| | | | | 

Muc* ! | | ! | 

Masada-~~--~~~-~---- [Moderate: (Severe: | Severe: |\Moderate |Poor: 
| percs slowly, | slope. { too clayey. | slope | too clayey, 
| slope. ( | | | hard to pack. 
I ( | | I 

Urban land. ] ! ( I I 
| | I | | 

OsB----------------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Poor 

Ostin | flooding, | seepage, | flooding, { flooding, | seepage, 
| wetness, | flooding, | seepage, | seepage, | too sandy, 
| poor filter. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. { small stones. 
t | | | I 

PaD----------------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: i Severe iPoor: 

Pacolet | slope. | slope. [| slope. | slope | slope. 
| [ | | 

PoB2---------------- |Moderate; |Moderate: |Slight----------- | Slight ------~---- [Fair 

Pacolet | percs slowly. | seepage, I I | too clayey. 
| | slope. | | | 
| I | ! | 

Poc2-- [Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderatea: |Fair: 

Pacolet | peres slowly, | slope. | slope. | slope. | too clayey, 

[ slope. | | | | slope. 
1 | I | ( 
Prev: I | ! | | 

Pacolet~~ -~|Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: iModerate: |Fair: 

1 percs slowly, | slope. | slope. | slope. | too clayey, 
| slope. f | | | slope. 
I I 


See footnote at and of table. 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and 


Septic tank 


| 
I 
map symbol ( absorption 
fl fields 
( 
( 
Pret: ! 
Urban land. I 
| 
Prp*: 1 
Pacolet-----+--~--~- | Severe: 
| slope. 
| 
Urban land. | 
| 
Ptr. if 
Pits | 
| 
PwD------------~---- (Severe: 
Porters { slope. 
| 
| 
1 
RnD, RnE--~--------- [Severe 
Rion [ slope 
( 
I 
RsD* 1 
Rion----------~----~- |Severe 
| slope 
| 
| 
Ashlar-----~--~----~ |Severe 
depth to rock, 


Wedowee—~—--------= |Moderate: 


Ret. 
Rock outcrop 


RzA*: 


See footnote at 


percs slowly, 
slope. 


[ Severe: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 

I 

| 


| Severe: 

{| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| poor filter. 
( 

(Moderate: 

| flooding, 

] wetness, 

| peres slowly. 
I 


end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
[ slope. 

| Severe: 

| seepage, 
{| depth to rock, 
| slope. 

! 

| 

| Severe: 

| seepage, 
| slope. 

| 

| Severe: 


| slope. 


! 
{ 
( 
| 
l 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
! 
t 
| 
| 
t 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
( 
| 
| 


|Severe: 

| seepage, 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
! 

[Severe; 

| seepage, 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
I 

|Severe: 

| seepage. 


) 
| 
t 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


seepage, 
wetness. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope. 


[Seveze: 

| seepage, 
| elope. 

| 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
seepage, 
slope. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
i} 
! 
! 
1 
! 


Severe: 
seepage. 


! 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

i 
| 


flooding, 
seapage, 
| wetness. 
| 
|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| seepage, 
| wetness. 
I 
|Moderate: 
| £looding, 
wetness. 


( 
| 
( 
| Severe: 
I 
| 


! 
' 
I 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
t 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
[Poor: 

| slope. 
| 

I 

| Poor: 

| depth 
| small 
| slope. 
' 

| 

|Pair: 

| too clayey, 

| slope. 

| 

|Pair: 

| small stones, 
slope. 


to rock, 
stones, 


seepage, 


small stones. 


| too clayey, 
| thin layer. 
| 
| 
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Soil name and 


map symbol 


Toccoa 


Udc*, UfB*: 
Udorthents. 


Urban land. 


Wert: 


Wehadkee 


| | | 

i} Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench 

| absorption | areas I sanitary 

| fields | f landfill 

I ! | 

| t | 

|Sevare: | Severe: | Severe: 

| slope. | seepage, | seepage, 

| | slope. | slope. 

( | | 

I 1 | 

|Severe: |Severe; |Severe: 

{ slope. | seepage, | seepage, 

] | slope. | slope. 

| | ! 

| Severe: | Severe; | Severe: 

| flooding, | seepage, | flooding, 

| wetness, | fleeding, | seepage, 

| poor filter. | wetness. | wetness. 

| ] | 

[Severe |Severe: |Severe: 

| flooding, | seepage, | £looding, 

| wetness. | flooding, | seepage, 

I | wetness. | wetness. 

| | i 

| | | 

| t | 

| | I 

I | I 

I ! | 

(Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: 

| percs slowly, | slope. ] slope. 

| slope. | ( 

! | I 

|Severe: (Severe: |Severe: 

| slope. { slope. | slope. 

| | 1 

| ' I 

|Severe: |Severe: |) Severe: 

| depth to rock, | seepage, { depth to rock, 

| slope. | depth to rock, | seepage, 

I | slope. | slope. 

| | | 

| Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 

| slope. | seepage, | seepage, 

| | slope. | slope. 

( | | 

|Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 

| flooding, | flooding, | £looding, 

| wetness. [ wetness. [ wetness. 
t I 


* See description of the map unit for composition 


| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
( 
! 
| 
! 
| 
I 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


|Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


slope, 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


depth to rock, 
seepage, 
slope. 


|Savere: 


seepage, 
slope. 


(Severe: 


flooding, 
wetness. 


t 
| 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 


slope. 


Poor: 


slope. 


|Poor: 


seepage, 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


(Good. 


Fair: 


small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 


slope. 


Poor: 


depth to rock, 
slope. 


|Poor: 


slope. 


|Poor; 


wetness, 
thin layer. 


and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12,.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe reatrictive 40il features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicatea the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


"good, " 


onsite investigat 


"fair," and other terms. 


ion) 


| ( | 
Soil name and | Roadfill I Sand | Gravel 
map symbol ( | | 
i t | 
I | | 
| l | 
Bhct; | | ! 
Bethlehem---—+-------- |Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: 
| depth to rock. | excess fines. | excess fines. 
| ( | 
| ( | 
Hibriten--~---------- |Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: 
| depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines, 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stones. 
! I ! 
BrB2------------------ |Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: 
Braddock | low strength. | excess fines. excess fines. 
l | 
! ! 
| 
BrD?2------------------ |Fair: Improbable: Improbable: 
Braddock | low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. 


| slope. 


Chandler 


CeD*: 
Chestnut-—---~------~ 


CeF*; 


chb*: 
Chestnut------------- 


Edneyville---~------- 


| low strength, 
| slope. 

I 

| 

|Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| 

| 

|Poor: 

| depth to rock. 


{| depth to rock, 


{ depth to rock, 


| depth to rock. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
thin layer. 


| Improbable: 

| excess fines, 
| thin layer. 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 

| exceas fines, 
| thin layer. 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines, 
| thin layer. 

{ 

| 

[Improbable : 

| excess fines, 
| thin layer. 

| 

| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


--|Improbable: 
too sandy. 
| 
Improbable: 

excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess Fines, 
thin layer. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 

{ excess fines, 
( thin layer. 

! 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 


t 

l 

| Improbable: 
| excess fines, 
| thin layer. 
| 

| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 

| 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


Topsoil 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
large stonas. 


| 
Poor: 

too clayey, 
area reclaim, 
| small stones. 
! 
IPoor: 

too clayey, 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


(Poor: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 

( 

| 

(Poor: 

{| small atones, 
| slope. 

| 

| Poor: 

| small atones, 
| slope. 

1 

! 

IPoor: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 

IPoor: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 

| 

|Poor: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 

iPoor: 

| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 
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| | | | 
Soil name and I Roadfill 1 Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol I | | | 
| | i | 
| | t ‘ 
| | ! 
ChE*: | | ( 
Chestnut ~------------- Poor: |Improbable: Improbable: [Poor 
[ depth to rock, | excess fines, excess fines, | small stones, 
| slope. | thin layer. thin layer. | slope 
| | | 
Edneyville----------- [Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
| slope | excess fines. | excess fines. {| small stones, 
{ | ] | slope. 
l | ! ! 
CkA---~---------------- | Poor { Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
Chewacla | low strength, | excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
| wetness. | i} 
' | | 
CrE*: i] | | | 
Cleveland--—--------- |Poor |Improbable: {Improbable: |Poor 
| depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines. | depth to rock, 
| slope | thin layer. | | small stones, 
| | | | slope 
| | I | 
Rock outcrop. ] I | 
| | | ! 
CaD*: | | 
Cowee---------- Hanan | Poor (Improbable: | Improbable: Poor 
| depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines. | small stones, 
| | thin layer. ] | slope 
! | ! 
Saluda--------------- |Poor | Improbable: |Improbable: |Poor 
| depth to rock. | axcess fines, | excess fines. depth to rock, 
i} | thin layer. ! amall stones, 
I ] 1 slope 
| | ! 
CaE*: | I | 
Cowaa---------------- |Poor | Improbable: | Improbable: Poor 
| depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines. small stones, 
| slope | thin layer. | slope 
| | | | 
Saluda---~-------+---- | Poor | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor 
| depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines. | depth to rock, 
| slope | thin layer. | | small stonea, 
| | | | slope 
| I | | 
CuE------------------- |Poor | Improbable: | Improbable: |[Poor: 
Cullasaja | large stones, | large stones. | large stonea. | large atones, 
| slope | | | area reclaim, 
i | | | slope. 
| t | 
CwA- I -|Poor: 
I 
| 
| 


Cullowhee I | small stones, 
I | | area reclaim, 
( | | 
DoB------------------- (Fair: | Probable---------- [Improbable [Paizr: 
Dogue | wetness | | teo sandy. | too clayey. 
| | | | 
EdD--------------~---- |Fair: |improbable: | Improbable: (Poor: 
Edneytown | slope | excess fines. | excess fines. { small stones, 
| ( | | slope. 
{ I | ' 
Er€------------------- |Good----------------- | Improbable: | Improbable: [Poor: 
Evard | | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil Survey 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Urban land. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


area reclaim, 


small stones. 


! i | | 
Soil name and i} Roadfill i] Sand | Gravel \ Topsoil 
map symbol i ] ( | 
| | ( I 
| | I | 
| | | | 
i] | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
] | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
i] | | | slope. 
| 1 I i 
| | | I 
1 | Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
| | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
i} { | | slope. 
! ( | 1 
{Improbable: | Improbable: {Poor: 
| excess fines, | excess fines. | small stones, 
| thin layer. t | slope. 
| 1 | 
I | | 
| Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
| excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
! | | slope. 
| | | 
| Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
| excess fines, | excess fines. | small stones, 
| slope. | thin layer. I | slope. 
| | | | 
GrD*: ! | | | 
Greenlee-- --~|Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
| large stones. | excess fines, {| excess fines, | large stones, 
| | large stones. | large stones. | area reclaim, 
t t ( { slope. 
| | | | 
Ostin---------------~ (Fair: |Probable------------- |Probable------------- [Poor; 
{ large stones, { i} | too sandy, 
| wetness. I I | small stones, 
| I | | area reclaim. 
| { I ( 
| Good----------~---- | Improbable: | Improbable: {Poor: 
I | excess fines. | excess fines. | too clayey. 
| ( I ( 
|Poor: (Improbable: | Improbable: [Poor: 
| depth to rock, | excess fines, | excess fines, | large stones, 
| large stones, | large stones, | large stones. | slope. 
| slope. | thin layer. ] i] 
| ! | | 
MaB2, MaC2------------ |Fair: |Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Masada | shrink-awell, | excess fines. | excess fines. | area reclaim, 
| low strength. | | | teo clayey, 
| | | | small stones. 
| | ) | 
MsB2, MsC2-----------~ |Fair: |Improbabla: | Improbable; | Poor: 
Masada | shrink-swell, | excess fines. | excess fines. | too clayey, 
| low strength, 1 { | small stones, 
| i] I | area reclaim. 
| | | 
MuC*: { | I 
Masada--------------- |Fair |Improbable: | Improbable: Poor 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
[ I 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 


I 
I 
| 
| 
| too clayey, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
Soil name and | Roadfill 
map symbol I 
| 
| 
| 
OSB-++---------------- [Fair 
Ostin | large stones, 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
PODH sR Sy ees |Pair 
Pacolet | slope. 
| 
| 
PeB2, PeC2------------ [Good-------------- 
Pacolet | 
| 
Pro*: | 
Pacolet-------------- 1Good-------------- 
| 
| 
Urban land. | 
| 
Prb*: | 
Pacolet------------~— |Pair: 
slope 
Urban land. 
Pt*. 
Pits 


depth to rock, 


Rion | slope 

I 
RsD* ! 
Rion2-Ss455spS-eacsso |Poor: 

{ slope 

| 
Ashlar——---~--------- [Poor 

depth to rock, 

| slope 
Rwc* 
Rion----------------- |Good-------------- 

I 

| 

| 
Wedowee------------—~— | Good--------------—. 
Rx®. | 
Rock outcrop 


See footnote at end of table. 


excess fines. 


| Improbable: 

| excesa fines. 
i 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
{ 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
t 
| 
| 
( 
[ 
| 
| 


| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 

t 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
I 

| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 

| excess fines, 
I 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines, 
| thin layer. 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 


| 
| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


Improbable: 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


exceas fines. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


| too clayey, 
| slope, 

| 

| Poor: 

| too clayey. 
| 

| 

[Poor: 

| tee clayey. 


[ | | 

| Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
| | I 

I | i 

I | I 

! ( | 

| Probable-----~-~-- |Probable---------- (Poor: 

| ] | too sandy, 

1 | small stones, 
1 | area reclaim. 
| I 

| Improbable: Improbable: |Boor: 

| 

I 

| 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


Poor: 

small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
| slope. 

| 

|Poor: 

| slope. 

| 

tPoor: 

| slope. 

| 

| 

|Poor: 

|] slope. 

| 

|Poor: 

| small stones. 
I 

| 

| 

(Fair: 

| too clayey, 

| slope. 

I 

|Poor: 

[| too clayey. 

| 


186 Soil Survey 
TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
' ( | 
Soil name and ] Roadfill i] Sand t Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | 1 
| I | | 
| j | i] 
| ( | ! 
RzAt: I ! | i 
Rosman--------------- |Fair: | Probable-----------~- | Probable--------~---- | Fair: 
| wetness. 1 I | small stones, 
| | | | area reclaim. 
| | ! | 
|Probable------------- {Probable-~---- aoa |Poor: 
| I | small stones, 
| ] | area reclaim. 
| | | 
|Probable--~----~------ | Improbable: (Fair: 
] | too sandy. |] too clayey. 
! | | 
ir: | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Tate { slope | excess fines, { excess fines, | large stones, 
1 1 i} | area reclaim, 
! J ! | slope. 
| | | 1 
Tocr ! | ! ! 
Tate----------------- |Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: [Poor 
] slope | excess fines. | excess fines. | large stones, 
i} j ! | area reclaim, 
| | \ slope. 
| | { | 
Cul lowhee------------ |Fair: | Probable------------- | Probable---~--------- Poor: 
| wetness. | | | small stones, 
| I i} area reclain. 
1 | | | 
TOA------------------- (GO0d--~ eat een n nee n | Improbable: | Improbable: (Good. 
Toccoa i} | excesa fines. | excess fines. | 
( | | 
udc*, UfB*: | | | 
Udorthenta. | | | | 
| | t t 
Urban land. | | ! ! 
| | | 
WaC------------------- [Poor |Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
Watauga { low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones. 
| | | 
: | Improbable: | Improbable: (Poor: 
Watauga | low strength. | excess fines. |} excess fines. | small stones, 
I | | slope. 
! | | | 
Wer*: | | | I 
Wateree--- | Improbable: (Improbable: |Poor: 
| excess fines. | excess fines. | small stones, 
| slope. ( i] | slope. 
| ! | | 
Rion--9c er e-49 53-7 -- | Poor: | Improbable: |Improbable: |Poor: 
| slope | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
( { | | 
WhA=+ 2222 e ne nnec ene =-- | Poor: { Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor: 
Wehadkee | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
| wetness. | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


See text for definitions of 
The information in 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"moderate" and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not avaluated. 


this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite investigation) 


Limitations for-- 


Features affecting-- 


j [ 
Soil name and | Pond | Embankments, | | i] Terraces i] 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation I and { Grassed 
J areas i} levees | | | diversions { waterways 
' I ! ( | | 
| | | l | | 
BhC*: I i I | ! | 
Bethlehem-------- |Severe: |Severe: {Deep to water |Slope, |[Slope, |Large stones, 
| slope. | hard to pack. | | droughty, | large stones, | slope, 
I ] ] | g0il blowing. | depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
| | | l | 
}Severe: |Deep ta water |Slopa, |Slope, [Large stones, 
| large stones. | | large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
| | | droughty. | depth to rock.| droughty. 
| t | | | 
|Moderate: [Deep to water |5lopea—--------— |Favorable-----~ (Favorable. 
Braddock | seepage. | hard to pack. | i] I I 
| | | | ! | 
BrD2----9--------- |Severe: |Moderate: (Deep to water |Slopa----~------ | Slope--~------— |Slope. 
Braddock | seepage, | hard to pack. | 1 t iT 
| slope. | | ! | l 
! 1 I | | | 
BuB---~----------- |Severa: | Severe: |Deep to water |Droughty, |Too sandy, [Droughty, 
Buncomba | seepage. | seepage, i} | fast intake, | soil blowing. | rooting depth. 
I | piping. ! | slope. | | 
1 | | | | | 
CdF--------------- |Severe: |Severe: [Deep to water |Slopse, |Slope, | Slope. 
Chandler | seepage, | piping, iT | soil blowing. | soil blowing. | 
| slope. | hard to pack. | | | i 
1 ) | | | t 
CeD*, CeF*: | t | | 1 | 
Chestnut --------- |Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, [Large stones, 
| seepage, | piping, i | droughty, large stones, | slope, 
| slope. | thin layer. t {| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
| | | I | 4 
Ashe------------- |Severe: [Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, |Large stones, 
| seepage, | piping. 1 | droughty, large stones, [| slope, 
| slope. | ( | depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
| | ( I I 
ChD*, ChE*: I | t ( ] ( 
Chestnut --------- | Severe: (Severe: [Deep to water |Slopa, Slope, [Large stones, 
| seepage, | piping, I | droughty, large stones, | slope, 
| slope. | thin layer. | | depth to rock.| depth to rock.| dapth to rock. 
! I ' | | 
Ednayville-~—---—— | Severe | Severe: Deep to water |Slopa, Slope---------- | Slope, 
| seepage, | piping. | | droughty | droughty. 
|) slope. ! | | | 
! | | | 
CkA--------------- |Moderate: Severe: |Flooding------ [Wetness, |Wetness-------- |Wetnega. 
Chewacla | seepage. | piping, [ | flooding. 1 | 
| [| hard to pack, | | 1 I 
| wetness. | i} 1 t 
( | | | | { 
CrF*; | | | 1 ! | 
Cleveland-------- [Severe | Severe: |Deap to water (|[Slope, |S5lope, [Large stones, 
| depth to reck,| piping. I | droughty. | large stones, | slope, 
| slope. i} i} | | depth to rock.| droughty. 
| t I | I 
Rock outcrop. | ] | | i} 
| | | t | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Limitations for 


TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Features affecting-- 


| 
Soil name and {| Pond { Embankments, | { I Terraces t 
map symbol 1 reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation | and i Grassed 
i areas i} levees t I | diversions | waterways 
| | | I | | 
I | | | | | 
CsD*, Caer: | ! | | | | 
Cowee------------ | Severe | Severe: |Deep to water (Slope, |Slope, | Slope, 
| slope | thin layer, ] | depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
! | piping. | ! | | 
| | | ' ! | 
Saluda---—----+~-- |Severe |Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, |Slope, 
| depth to rock, | piping. | | depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to xzock. 
| slope | | I | | 
| | | ! ' | 
CuE--<------------- |Severe: (Severe: {Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, |Large stones, 
Cullasaja | seepage, | seepage, t | large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
| slope. | large stones. | | droughty . | too sandy. | droughty. 
| | | ! | t 
CwA-- |Severe: |Severe: |Flooding, |Wetness, |Watness, Droughty. 
Cullowhee | seepage. | seepage, | large stones, [| droughty, { too sandy. 
i} | wetness. | cutbanks cave.| flooding. | I 
t | | | ( 
DoB------------~-- |Moderate: |Severe: | Slope---------- |Wetnesa, |Wetness, | Favorable. 
Dogue | seepage, | wetnegs. | | soil blowing, | soil blowing. | 
| slope. | | | slope. i} 
| I | | ( 
--|Severe: |Severe: |Deap to water |Slope---------- (Slope, |Slope 
| seepage, | seepage, I ] | too sandy. 
| slope. | piping. | ! | ! 
| | | | 
Erc, ErD---------- |Severe |Severe: |Deep to water |Slope----~----- |Slope, Slope 
Evard | slope | Seepage, I | too sandy. 
! | piping. I 1 | 1 
t | | ! l { 
EsD*, ESE*: I | I ] | | 
Evard------------ |[Severe: |Severe: (Deep to water |Slope----~----- | Slope, Slope. 
| slope. | seapage, I t | too sandy. fl 
I | piping. ( i] i 
| | i t | 
--|Severe: |Severe: (Deep to water Slope, |Slope, [Slope, 
[ slope. | thin layer, I | depth to rock.| depth to rock.( depth to rock. 
I | piping. | ' ( 
| | { I ( I 
GrD*: | | | | | I 
Greenlee-- --|Severe: (Severe: Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, |Large stones, 
| seepage, | seepage, | | large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
| slope. | large stones. [| | droughty. [ too sandy. { droughty. 
| | | | | i 
Ostin----9------- | Severe: |Severe: [Flooding, | Slope, |Large stones, |Large stones 
| seepage. | seepage, | large stones, | large stones, | wetness, | droughty. 
i} | large stones, | slope. | wetness. [| teo sandy. ] 
( | | ! t | 
HaC2~------seernn= | Severe: iSevere: |Deep to water |Slope---------- | Slope---------- |Slope. 
Hayesville | seepage, | hard to pack. | | | iT 
| slope. | | ' | | 
| | ! ' 1 | 
HbE-~--—--------~-- | Severe: iSevere: (Deep to water |Slope, \Slope, [Large stones, 
Hibriten | slope. | large stones. | | large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
| i} | | droughty. | depth to rock.| droughty. 
I | | I { | 
MaB2--~----------- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Deep to water [|Slope, | Favorable------ [Rooting depth. 
Masada | seepage, | thin layer, ! | rooting depth. | t 
| slope. | hard to pack. | t i} I 
{ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Limitations for-- 
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Features affecting-- 


| | 
Soil name and | Pond | Embankments, i} | | Terraces fT 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and 1 Drainage | Irrigation I and Grassed 
| areas 1 levees I ] | diversions I waterways 
| | | | ( 
( | | I | 
MaC2-------------- |Severe: |Moderate: |Deep to water ([Slope, {Slope---------- Slope, 
Masada | slope. | thin layer, i} | rooting depth. | rooting depth. 
i) | hard to pack. | i} | 
| | | I | 
--|Moderate: (Moderate: [Deep to water (Slope, I Droughty. 
Masada | seepage, | hard to pack. | | droughty. t 1 
| slope. | i] I ( ] 
| ( | | 
|Moderate: [Deep to water (Slope, |Slope---------- |Slope, 
| hard te pack. | | droughty. { droughty. 
I I ( I 
| | | 
|Moderate: [Deep to water [Slope, Slope 
slope {| thin layer, 1 | rooting depth. | reoting depth. 
| hard to pack. | i} 
| t ! 
Urban land | | I I i 
I | I I ! 
OsB--------------- Severe: |Severe: | Flooding, ISlope, Large stones, [Large stones, 
Ostin seepage. | seepage, | large stones, | large stones, wetness, | droughty. 
| laxge stones. | slope. | wetness. too sandy. i} 
| | I | 
PaD--------------- (Severe |Severe: |Deep to water |Slope---------- Slope, [Slope. 
Pacolet | slope | piping. | i] soil blowing. | 
( ! | I | 
PcB2-------------- |Moderate: | Severe: |Deep to water Favorable------ (Favorable. 
Pacolet | seepage, | piping. | ( 
| slope. | t ( 
| ( | ( 
BoC2-ccccennnne--- |Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water Slope---~------ [Slope 
Pacolet | slope. | piping. | | 1 
I I | | ( 
Pret: l I | | ! 
Pacolet---+------ | Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |Slope---------- Slope---------- [Slope 
| slope | piping. | | ! 
| | | | ! 
Urban land. | 1 i | I 
| t t | 
PrD*: | ! | | | 
Pacolet---~--—----- [Severe: [Severe: [Deep to water |Slope---------- Slope, |Slope 
| slope. ! piping. ] | | soil blowing. | 
| | ( | ( 
Urban land. | | I ( ( | 
| | I | | | 
Ptr. | | | | | I! 
Pits | | I | | t 
| | | ( I | 
PwD---------------- | Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water |Slope---------- | Slope---------- | Slope 
Porters | seepage, | piping. | | | | 
| slope. | | I I | 
| | ! I I ( 
RnD, RnE---------- |Severe: (Severe: |Deep to water |Slope, | Slope, [Slope, 
Rion | seepage, | paping. I | droughty | soil blowing. | droughty. 
| slope. | ! 1 ! | 
I | I t | | 
| | | | | | 
--|Severe: |Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, | Slope (Slope, 
| seepage, | piping. ( | droughty. | doit blowing. | droughty. 
| slope. | [ t | I 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Limitations for-- 


Soil Survey 


Features affecting-- 


| | 
Soil name and | Pond { Embankments, | ( | Terraces ] 
Map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage | Irrigation | and | Grassed 
i] areas | levees t { | diversions i} waterways 
| | | | | | 
| | | ( | | 
RsD*: | | i | | | 
Ashlar-~+--------- {Severe: |Severa |Deep to water |Slopes, |Slope, | Slope, 
| seepage, | seepage, J | droughty. |) depth to rock,| droughty, 
| slope. | piping. | I | seal blowing. | depth to rock. 
( I | I | | 
RwC*: I | { | | | 
Rion------------- | Severe: | Severe |Deep to water |Slope, }Slope, | Slope, 
| seepage, | piping ( | droughty. | soil blowing. droughty. 
| slope, ! I I | \ 
| | | | | 
Wedowee~--------- tSevere: |Severe (Deep to water |Slope--------~- | Slope--~------- |Slope. 
| slope. | piping t | I 
| ! l | ' | 
Re, | | I | | 
Rock outcrop | | i} | | 
! | I | | 
RZA*: I | | I ' 
Rosman-~--------- | Severe: |Severe: | Flooding---~---- |Wetness, |Wetness, |Favorable. 
| seepage. | piping. | | soil blowing, | soil blowing. 
| | | | flooding. | 
| I I | 1 t 
Reddiea---------- |Severe: |Severe: |Flooding, |Wetness, |Large stones, Large stones, 
| seepage. | seepage. | large stones, droughty. | wetness, | droughty. 
| } | cutbanks cave. | | too sandy. 
| | | | 
StB-------------~- |Severe: |Moderate: |Deep to water |Slope, |S0il blowing---|Favorable. 
State | seepage. | thin layer, i) | soil blowing. | { 
! | piping. ! 
| | | 
TaD--~------------- |Severe |Severa: |Deep to water Slope. 
Tate | seepage, | piping. | 
| slope. ! | 
| I | 
I | | 
-|Severe: |Sevare: [Deep to water Slope. 
| seepage, | piping. i 
| slope. i} | 
{ ! | 
Cullowhee-------- | Severe: | Severe: |Flooding, Wetness, Wetness, |Droughty. 
| seepage. | seepage, | large stones, droughty, too sandy. i} 
I | wetness. | cutbanks cave.| flooding. I 1 
! | [ { 
ToA--------------- | Severe: |Severe: |Flooding------- Flooding------- Favorable------ |Favorable. 
Toccoa | seepage. | piping. | i I 
| | | ! ! 
Udc*, UfE*: | | | 1 ‘ 
Udorthents. | | I I t 
| t | | | 
Urban land. | I | I | 
1 | | ( | | 
Wac, Wab---------- | Severe | Severe: [Deep to water |Slope---~~---~- | Slope-—-------- |Slope. 
Watauga | slope | seepage, | ( I t 
| | piping. | ! | 
( | | | I | 
Wer*: t t t t t | 
Wateree-------~-- |Severe: | Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, [ Slope, iSlope, 
| seepage, | piping. | | droughty. | depth to rock,| droughty, 
| slope. | | | | soil blowing. | depth to rock. 
| | 


See footnote at and of table. 
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| Limitations for | Features 
Soil name and | Pond | Embankments, | ! | Terraces | 
map symbol if reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage Irrigation ( and { Grassed 
] areas ' levees | | | diversions ( waterways 
I | | | t 
| | | | | 
Wer* | ( | | | I 
Rion------------~ |Severe: |Severe: (Deep to water Slope, | Slope, |Slope, 
| seepage, | piping. t droughty. | soil blowing. | droughty. 
| slope. | | | ! 
! | | I ! 
WhA-------------~- (Moderate: |Severe: |Flooding------- [Wetneas, (Wetness, |Wetness. 
Wehadkee | seepage. | piping, ( | soi] blowing, | soil blowing. | 
| | wetness. 1 | £looding. 1 i} 
| | | I 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated) 


| 
Liquid | Plas- 


Percentage passing 
sieve numher-— 


Clas cation |Prag- |Frag- 


[ [ments |ments 


i | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture 


| | I 
| { { 
map symbol | I { Unified | AASHTO | > 10 { 3-10 | i} 1 { limit ticity 
l { { | linches|inches| 4 10 | #40 {| 200 «| | index 
| In f{ { ] | Pet | Pet | i | ] | Pet 
| | I [ I | | ! ! ' | 
Bhc*: I | | | | | | | | | | 
Bethlehem----{ 0-10|Gravelly sandy|SM, GP-GM, |A-2-4, | oO | 0-15 |65-83 |65-80 |20-60 |10-45 | <35 NP-10 
( | loam. | GM, SP-SM| A-4, A-1| ( ( | | | t 
[10-15}Sandy clay |sc, CL, |A-2, A-6,] 0 { 0-15 |65-100|65-90 {35-70 {20-55 | 18-36 | 5-15 
| | loam, | GC, CL-ML| A-4, A-1] 1 1 | { 1 
| | gravelly ! | ! | | } | ! 
| | sandy clay | 1 1 | | | | | | 
I { loam. | ' ( | | i ( I 
(15-30|Clay, clay IMH, CL, JA-6, A-7 | --- | O-10 (65-100|60-100/55-100{50-85 | 38-65 14-30 
I | loam, | CH, ME} | | ' | | I | 
| | gravelly | | i | I ! ! ( | 
( { clay. | | | ! I | { I 1 | 
|30-60| Weathered | are i} <a I Fas Ae tse Sees: OS Ss of eRe 1) sss reset 
| | bedrock. | t I | | 1 t | { i 
| | | | | } | | | I i | 
Hibriten-----| 0-12|Very cobbly |GM, SM {A-2, A-1,| 0-15 |20-50 |5 [50-75 [25-65 (15-45 | <35 | NP-10 
! | sandy loam. | | A-4 | ! | | | | | I 
[12-30|Very cobbly (Gc, CL, |A-6, A-4,| 0-15 [20-50 [40-95 (50-90 {20-80 {10-70 | <40 |{ NP-15 
I | clay loam, 1 SC, GM-GC| A-2, A- 11 | I | | | | 1 
| | very cobbly | | | | | | l I I | 
| } sandy clay | i ] J | 1 ‘ | ( I 
! | loam, very | t | l | | | I I I 
! | cobbly loam. | I | ! ! l ! | | | 
|30-60| Weathered | ess I 226 |) 25-8 case ress, fesre: oss Dest oi oreeip ass 
| | bedrock, | t | | t | I t | t 
1 | | | | | 1 | | l 
BrB2, BrD2----|] 0-6 |Clay loam----- |cL JA-6, A-7 | 0 | 0-5 |80-100)75-100|65-95 |50-85 | 35-50 | 15~26 
Braddock { 6-42|Clay loam, \CH, CL, |A-7, A-2 | O | 0-15 |80-100|[70-100/65-95 |50-80 | 42-66 | 15-35 
I | clay, | sc, cc | | | t I | | | 
| | gravelly | | I l | | | i | 
I | clay. 1 t | ' | t | | ! | 
|42-60)Loam, very (sc, CL, |A-2, A-4,| Q | 0-25 175-95 |40-90 [25-85 |20-70 | 25-50 | 8-26 
) | cobbly sandy | GM, GC | A-6, A-7| I | i} | i} 1 
i] | clay loam, | | I | | 1 1 | | 
I { clay loam. ( { | I | ' | | I 
] l ( | | | | i} | ! | 
BuB----------- | 0-8 |Loamy sand----|SM, SP-SM |A-2, A-3 | @ | a |98-100/88-100|688-97 | 7-32 | 15-25 | We 
Buncombe | 8-60|Loamy sand, |SM, SP-SM JA-2, A-3 | 0 19 98-100|92-100/90-100| 7-32 | 15-25 | NP 
| | loamy fine | | | | I | | ! | | 
1 | sand, sand. | | | | | | | | | | 
| | ' | | | | l | | { { 
CdF----------- | 0-6 |Gravelly fine |SM |A-2-4, { 0-5 | 0-15 |76-85 [60-75 [30-65 |20-50 | 30-50 | NP-7 
Chandler | | sandy loam. | | A-4, i | | I I | | | 
} ! ) | A-1, A-5| | ! | I 
| 6-24|Loam, fine |ML, SM, MH|A-2, A-4,| 0-5 | 0-15 |90-100(85-100|60-85 |25-65 | 30-60 | NP-7 
| | sandy loam, | | a-5 | 1 | | | I | ! 
| | sandy loam. | | I | | I | | | | 
]24-60|Loamy sand----|SM, SP-SM }A-2, A-3 | 0-5 | 0-15 |75-100{70-100)50-70 {15-40 | <25 | WP-4 
| | | { | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | 


map symbol 


t | Unified 


Cep*, Cer*: 
Chest nut----- 


cChp*, ChE*: 
Chast nut----- 


Edneyville--- 


0-10[Gravelly sandy/SM, SC-SM 


10-32[Gravelly loam, 


32-60 |Weathered I 


o-4 


| loam. | 
SM, SC-SM 
| gravelly fine 
| sandy loam, | 
{ sandy loam. 


| bedrock. 


! ! 
|Gravelly sandy|SM, SC-SM 


| loam. | 


4-25|Gravelly sandy|SM, SC-sM 


| loam, sandy | 
| loam, fine i} 
| sandy loam. | 


(25-35|Gravelly aandy|sm 


35 


| loam, 
| sandy loam, | 
| sandy loan, i] 
{| loamy sand. i} 
| 
| 
| 


cobbly | 


|Unweathered 
| bedrock. 

| 
| | 


| 0-10|Gravelly sandy|SM, SC-SM 


| 32-60 |Weathered 


0-5 


5-27|Fine sandy 


27-60|Sandy loam, 


8-18/Silt loan, 


18-30)Sandy clay 


30-60/Silt loam, 


| loam. 


| 
110-32|Gravelly loam, |SM, SC-SM 


| gravelly fine] 
| sandy loam, | 
| sandy loam. | 

| ees 
| bedrock. ] 
t ! 


|Gravelly sandy|SM, SC-SM, 


| loam. | ML, ME 
| loam, 


| loam, 


sandy | ML, 
loam. { 
(SM, 
| gravelly | 

| sandy loam, i} 

| fine sandy i} 

{ loam, loamy | 

| ! 

I 


Sc-SM 
sand. 


| silty clay | 
| loam, clay 1 
1 loam. ] 


| loam, loam, | ML, CL 
| sandy loam. | 

IML, MH, 
| clay loam, | CL, CH 
| salty clay 1 

| loam. I 

| i 


See footnote at end of table. 


{SM, S¢-SM, 
CL-ML| A-5 


Classification 


I 
| AASHTO 
( 


A-4, A-2, 
A-5 
Ar A-2, 


| 

|A-2, B-4, 
1 aA-5 
[A-2, B-4, 


i 
[A-2, A-4, 
| A-5 


|A-4, A-6, 
{ A-7 
|A-4, 
| a7 
| 
| 


A-6, 


SC-5SM, [A-4, 


| A-7-6, 

| A-6 
|A-4, A-6, 
| a-7 

| 

| 

! 
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|Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing 
Iments {ments | sieve number-~— 
> 10 | 3-10 | t | 
jinches|inches| 4 10 «|: «640 «J «200 
Pct | Pct | | ! ! 
t | | | 
| | I | 
0-5 | 5-15 [75-95 |65-90 160-85 [30-49 
| | ! \ 
0-5 | 0-25 175-98 |65-97 [60-85 134-49 
| ' ! | 
| | | | t 
| | ! | 
Bane sorte ast sea yikes. Ussks 
| t I | 
! | | | 
0-5 | 5-10 |80-90 |65-90 |60-90 |30-45 
t | | I | 
0-2 5-20 |85-100/65-95 |60-95 |35-49 
| I | 
| | | 
| ! | | 
0-2 | 5-20 |75-95 (65-95 [55-95 |15-49 
| l | | 
| | | I | 
| | ! | 
\ | ! { i 
Es Seay WSS ape Ses Nese 
| ( | | 
| ( I | 
) ( | I 
0-5 5-15 |75-95 [65-90 |60-85 |30-49 
| | ! | 
0-5 0-25 |75-98 (65-97 |60-85 |34-49 
| | | 
| ( | 
{ ' ( i 
=> Seo | -ersn ip cop aS St5 
| t | 
i] ' | | 1 
0-2 | 0-10 }75-95 [65-80 }60-75 |30-52 
I | I | i 
0-2 | 0-5 {85-100/80-100}65-95 |30-68 
I | | | t 
I | I | | 
Q-2 | 0-10 |75-100/65-100|40-88 (15-49 
t | | 1 
| | I | 
| { | ! 1 
| | { i { 
| | | i i 
I | I I I 
Qo [ 0 | 98-100 [95-100] 70-100/55-90 
| ( I | I 
Q | 9 [96-100] 95-100 |80-100/51-98 
| | | | | 
| I ] | | 
1 | i i} | 
Q { 0 | 96-100/95-100| 60-100/36-70 
| ) | | | 
| 
Cs) 1 0 ( 85-100] 75-100] 60-100)51-98 
t 
| 
| 
I 


<25 


<50 


<45 


25-45 


25-49 


30-49 


20-45 


22-61 


Plas- 
ticity 
index 


NP-7 


NP-10 


NP-7 


NP-10 


NP-7 


NP-10 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES-~-Continued 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 


Classification |Frag- 
t Iments jmenta 
| AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 
I |inches |inches 
| Pot j Pet 

| 


| I {Frag- 
Soil name and |Depth/ 


map symbol |} ] 


Plas- 
ticity 
index 


USDA texture 


Unified 


10 200 


| 
In | 
| 
| 
0-14[Gravelly sandy|SM, GM 
| loam. 


|Unweathered 


I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

CrF*; | 
| 
t 
} 
| bedrock. | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 
| 
I 


Cleveland-~-- O-BO 


A-2, 20-40 
R- 


a-4, 


Rock outcrop. 


CsD*, CsE*: 


A-2-4, 0-5 75-95 165-85 20-51 26-41 | NP-12 


aA-4a 
-5 


0-12|Gravelly sandy/SM, SC-SM, 
| loam. ’ 
, A-2 
A-4, A-6, 
A-7, A-2 


12-30)Gravelly sandy|SC, 0-2 75-99 90 35-70 26-56 


I 
| 
i} | clay loam, ML, 
| | gravelly 

I | sandy loam, 
I | clay loam. 
|30-60|Weathered 

] | bedrock. 

I 


t ! 


3 
65- 
aA-2 60-80 


0-6 |Gravally sandy|SM 


loam. 


Cullowhee 


| loam, 
{ gravelly 
{ sandy clay 
| Loam, 
| 
| loam. 
18-40 |Weathered 

| bedrock. 

| 


{ | sandy loam. 
}14-60] Very cobbly 
| ) sandy loam, 
| | vary cobbly 
{ | fine sandy 
t | loam, very 
| ' 
| 


cobbly loam. 


| 
0-12|Fine sandy 
{ {| loam. 
112-31 |Loamy sand, 
| | loamy £ine 
I | sand, sandy 
{ | loam, fine 
i { sandy loam. 
[31-60 |Extremely 
| | gravelly 
] sand, very 
{ gravelly 
{ sand, very 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


6-18|Gravelly sandy|5M, 5C-SM, 


gravelly clay| 


cobbly sand. 


A-2, A-4, 
I sc A-6 
| 
! 


Ls 
| 

| | 

|SM, SP-SM, |A-1, 

| GM, GP-GM| A-2-5 
|SM, GM lA-1-b, 
I | A-2-4 
I 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
t 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 1 

t I 

| ] 

| t 

1 |a-2-4, 
I { a-4 

! |a-2-4, 
1 | A-1-b 
| I 

I 1 

| ' 
1GP-GM, GM, J|A-1 

| SP-SM| 

| | 

| 

t 

| 

| 


SM, 


30-50 


10-50 


7 SSS SSS SS ay Sa Se es 


50-75 


55-80 [50-75 


BS [50-75 


| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
' 
| 
I 
| 
' 
t 
! 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
sari | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
55-| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


90-100/ 80-100 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
1 
i 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
i] 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
\ 
t 
i 
| 
\ 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
}90-100| 85-55 
| 
| 
i 
t 
t 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
I 


6-40 


(25-55 


[ 
(10-55 


<35 


<25 


NP-7 


NP-7 


NP-4 


NP-4 
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TABLE 14,--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| i ! 
| clay loam. | t i} 
30-60| Weathered }oo--- Joowee | nee --- 
t ! | 
| I | 


| bedrock. 
' 


| ! q Classification |Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing ( I 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | | Iments |ments | sieve numba: [Liquid | Plas- 
map sytbol | 1 { Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | ] 1 | lamit | ticity 
1 ! | 1 linches|inches| 4 | 10 {| 40 | 200 | | index 
} in | | t ( Pet | Pet | l | | { Pet | 
I | ! | I ! | | | | i] ! 
DoB----------- | 0-8 [Fine sandy ISM, Sc, JaA-2, A-4 | 0 | O = |95-100/75-100]50-100/20-50 | <25 | NP-10 
Dogue ( | loam. | sc-SM | | | | | | | 
{| 8-52/Clay loam, ICL, CH, SCIA-6, A-7 1 © [| 0  195-100|75-100|/65-100|40-90 | 35-60 | 16-40 
| | clay, sandy | | | | | | I ! | | 
| | clay. ' | | | | | | | | | 
152-60|Sandy clay [CL, SC, MLJA-4, A-6,] 0 | 0-14 |90-100/70-100|60-100/30-60 | 30-45 | 7-18 
| | loam, | | aA-7 | | | | ! l | | 
| | | | | | I | ! | | 
EdD -| 0-8 |Gravelly sandy|sM |A-2 | 0-5 | 0-15 165-85 [60-80 [55-70 [15-35 | <30 | NP-4 
Edneytown 1 | loam. I l | ! | | | | | | 
| 8-30|Sandy clay |sc, CL, |A-4, A-6 | 0 | 0-5 |90-100)85-100)60-95 |35-70 | 25-40 | 5-15 
| | loam, clay | CL-ML, ! t | ! | | I t 
| | loam. | SC-SH t | t | ] | | [ 
130-39|Sandy loam, |SM, SC, JA-2, A-4 | 0 | 0-5 |80-100)75-100/60-85 |30-55 | <25 | NP-9 
| [sandy clay | ML, CL | 1 | ! | | | ! 
| { loam. | | | I | | | | ! 
|39-60|Loamy sand, ISM, SC~SM |A-2, A-4 | QO | 0-15 |75-100]70-100|/50-70 {15-40 | <25 | NP-7 
1 | sandy loam. | t | | 1 | ! | | 
| | ! | | | | | | ! | | 
Exc, ExD------ | 0-8 |Gravelly sandy|SM [A-2 {0-5 | 0-15 [65-85 |60-80 {55-75 (15-35 | <30 | NP-4 
Evard I { loam. ( I I ! I | | | ( | 
| 8-26]Sandy clay 18M, SC, |A-2, A-4,| OG | 0-2 [90-100]85-100)60-95 [30-70 | 25-45 | 7-18 
| | loam, clay | ML, CL | A-6, | | | 1 t | | | 
| | loam, loam. | (a-7-6 | | | ! | | ! 
{26-36|Sandy loam, |SC-SM, ML, |A-2, A-4 | 0 | O-5 |80-100/75-100|60-95 |20-55 | <25 | NP-9 
| | loam, sandy | CL, SC-SM| | | | | I | | 
I | clay loam. t | | | | | I | | | 
136-60)Sandy loam, [SM |A-2, A-4 | 0 | 0-15 {75-100|70-100/60-90 |15-50 | --- | NP 
| | loam, loamy | | I | | | | ! | 
| { sand. ! | | | | I | ( t 
| | ! | | | | | | ! I 
! | | | ! | ! | ! | | 
| 0-8 |Gravelly sandy|SM |A-2 | 0-5 | 0-15 [65-85 |60-80 |55-75 {15-35 | <30 | NP~4 
| | loam. | | | | | ( i] t 1 | 
| 8-26|Sandy clay (SM, sc, }A-2, A-4,| 0 | 0-2 | 90-100}85-100|60-95 |30-70 | 25-45 | 7-18 
I | loam, clay |} ML, CL | A-6, | | ! l | | | 
| | loam, loam. | { A-7-6 | | i ( | i] ! 
126-36|Sandy loam, [SC-SM, ML,|A-2, A-4 | 0 | 0-5 [80-100|75-100]60-95 |20-55 | <25 | NP-9 
| | loam, sandy | CL, SC-SM| | ' I I | | | 
| | clay loam. ] | | | ( I | | ( 
|36-60|Sandy loam, |sM |A-2, A-4 | OG | 0-15 |75-100|70-100|60-90 |15-50 | --- | NP 
| | loam, loamy | | ] I | | | | | | 
| | sand. ! ' i | t | | | | t 
t | | | | | | | | ! | 
Cowee------~- | 0-12)Gravelly sandy|9M, SC~SM, |A-2-4, 10-5 | 0-15 175-95 165-85 [55-75 [20-51 | 26-41 | NP-12 
| loam. | ML | A-4, I ! | | | | | 
| | [| A-5, A-2| t | | i] | J 
12-30{Gravelly sandy|Sc, CL, IA-4, A-6,1 0-2 | 0-15 175-99 165-90 |60-85 |35~70 | 26-56 | 5-22 
| clay loam, | ML, SM [| A-7, A-2] | | I { { 
| gravelly ! | | | | 1 | | 
i | | | | 
! | | | ( 
| | ! | | 
| | | I i] 
| { 1 1 | 


| 

| 
| | 
! 
| | 
I | | 
| | | 
i | sandy loan, i] I 
I ! | 
| | | 
| | | 
I | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| 
(Depth! USDA texture 


Class. 


|Frag- 


|ments 


AASHTO | 


> 10 
inches 


|Frag- 
[ments 
| 3-10 


! Percentage passing 
| sieve number-- 


inchea| 4 


40 200 


Soil Survey 


Grp": 
Greenlee----- 


Hayeaville 


Hibriten 


a 


| 

! 
| 
| 
| 0-8 |Very cobbly 
{ sandy loam. 
I 
4-40|very cobbly 
| sandy loam, 
| very stony 
| sandy loam, 


t 
| 
| 
! 
! 
I | loam. 
|40-60|Very cobbly 

I | sandy loam, 
] | vary cobbly 
( | loamy sand. 
I I 

| |Very cobbly 

I } loamy sand. 
| 4-60|Very gravelly 
| | loamy sand, 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
' 
! 


| 

} sand, very 

| cobbly loamy 
| sand, very 

| 

| 


sand. 

| 

|Sandy clay 

1 { loam. 

| 8-40)Clay loam, 

1 | clay. 
{40-58/Sandy clay 

! | loam, clay 
| | loam, loam. 
[54-60|Fine sandy 

| | loam, loam, 
iT | sandy clay 
i} | loam. 

| | 

| 0-12|Vary cobbly 
| | sandy loam. 
|12-30|Very cobbly 
( | clay loam, 
| | very cobbly 
| | sandy clay 
| | loam, very 
{ | cobbly loam. 
|30-60|Weathered 

i} | bedrock. 

| | 


See footnote at end of table. 


| vary bouldery 


very gravelly! 


GM, SM 


SM 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
IGM, 
| 

| 

| 

I 


! 
IGu, 
| 
I 
| 
! 
ISK 
{ 
ISM, SH, 
| SW-SM, 
SP-SK 


SM 


cobbly coarse| 


| 

! 
cL, 
| 
|ML, MH, 
| cL, CH 
(SM, ML, 
{ MH, CL 
I 

(SM, ML, 
| cL, sc 
| 

[ 

| 

IGM, SM 
| 
lec, 


sc, 


cL, 


| SC, GM-GC| A-2, A-1 


MLJA-4, 
| A-7 
A-6, 
| 
|A-6, 
) 
| 
{a-4, 
! 

l 
| 
| 
|A-2, 
| a-4 
|A-6, 


A-6 


A-1, 


A-4, 


Pet 


Pet 


10-55 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
|90-100|85 
I 

| 90-100 {85 
i | 
190-100/90 
| | 


1 
190~100190 
| 

| 

( 

l 
{50 
i 
50-95 |50 


| 

' 

! 

! 
150-95 
| 

1 

| | 
I 

l 

! 

| 

I 

! 

! 


20-45 


20-40 


15-40 


15-30 


1-20 


-100|80-95 |45-65 


| 
| 
| 
1 
! 
1 
! 
| 
I 
! 
I 
! 
I 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
I 
! 
I 
| 
1 
! 
1 
t 
4 
| 
| 
I 
| 
-100}70~100/ 55-80 
i 
-100/85-95 (45-65 
t t 
1 
[65-90 40-55 
t t 


“95 


“75 15-45 


-70 10-70 


| 
i 
| 
l 
I 
| 
I 
1 
| 
1 
| 
! 
| 
| 


<30 


<30 


<30 


30-50 


36-66 


36-55 


25-40 


<35 


<40 


NP-10 


NP-15 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture 


map symbol | | 


Classification 


Unified | AASHTO 


|Frag- 


|ments 


> 10 


|Frag- 
|ments 
| 3-10 
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Percentage passing 


I 
| sieve number-- 
| 


| 

In | 

| 

MaB2, MaC2--~=- 
Masada 


0-8 |Sandy clay 
| loam. 
8-42|Clay loam, 
{ clay, 
| gravelly 
| clay. 
42-60|[Loam, clay 
| loam, 
gravelly 
sandy clay 
loam, sandy 
clay loam. 
0-8 |Gravelly sandy 
elay loam. 
8-42|Gravelly clay 
loam, 


| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
MsB2, MsC2~--- | 
| 
! 
I 
| gravelly 
1 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 


Magada 


clay, clay. 
Gravelly clay 
loam, cobbly 
clay loam, 
clay loam, 
sandy clay 
loam. 


42- 


! 

Q-8 |Sandy clay 
{ loam. 
§-42|Clay loam, 
| clay, 

| gravelly 

| olay. 

42-60|Loam, clay 

| loam, 
gravelly 
sandy clay 
loam, sandy 
clay loam. 


! 

| 

1 

| 

I 

| 

| 

|Very cobbly 

| loamy gand. 
4-€0|Very gravelly 

| loamy sand, 

| 

| sand, very 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


sand, very 
cobbly loamy 
gand. 


See footnote at end of table. 


cL 


1 
| 
Ic 
| 
lec 
I 
! 
! 
Iec 
| 
| 
| 
! 
t 
| 
1 
| 
I 
ICH, 
| 
' 
| 
! 
l 
I 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 


(su 
! 
(SM, 


oe, 


cL, 


cL, 


cL 


SW, 


| SW-sM, 


cobbly coarse| 


very gravelly| SP-SM 


MH|A-6, A-7, 
| a-4 
| 


6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
CIA 
| 
| A 
( 
| 
| 
iC (A-6, A-7 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 


|A-7, A-6 


Pet 


| 
lincheslinches| 4 | 10 | 40 
| 


| Pct 
0-5 


0-10 


15-45 


15-45 


| 

| | 
| 90-100 | 85-100 | 60-93 
| 
180-100 | 70-100 | 65-96 
! | ‘ 

| | ( 

| | l 
180-100] 70-100 | 65-95 
! | I 


65-85 [50-75 


55-85 |50-80 


55-@5 [50-80 


| 

i 

{ 

| 

I 

I 

! 

! 

I 

| 

i 

' 

| 

' 

I 

I 

| 

190-100] 80-100) 60-90 
| I 1 
|80-100|70-100| 65-95 
| ! | 

| I ! 

1 ! 

180-100} 70-100 | 65-95 
I | ! 

1 
! 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
! 
| 


90-95 [70-85 |40-70 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
I 
! 
| 
| 
60-75 |40-55 | 8-50 
! 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


30-52 


30-40 


45-65 


30-45 


30-40 


35-60 


30-45 


<30 


15-25 


20-35 


15-25 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


loam, loam. 


Urban land. 


A-5 


t ] I Classification 
Soil name and |Depth] USDA texture | ! 
map symbol | 1 | Unified | AASHTO 
| | | | 
If | | | 
! | | | 
PaD-- =| 0-8 |Sandy loam----|SM, SC-SM |A-2, 
Pacolet | i I | A-1-b, 
1 ! ! | aA-4 
| 8-23|Sandy clay, IML, MH, CL|A-6, A-7 
1 | clay loam, | 1 
! | clay. ! } 
123-31/Clay loam, (CL, CL-ML, |A-2, A-4, 
l { sandy clay {| SC-SM, SC| A-6 
I | loam, sandy | | 
| | loam. | | 
131-60|Sandy loam, |SM, SC-SM [A-4, 
| | fine sandy I | A-2-4, 
| | loam, loam. | | A-5 
| { | i 
PcB2, FoC2----| 0-@ |Sandy clay ISC-SM, SC, |A-4, A-6, 
Pacolet | | loam. | ML | A-7 
| 9-23]|Sandy clay, IML, MH, CLIA-6, A-7 
| | clay loan, | | 
' | clay. l I 
}23-31|Clay loan, |CL, CL-ML, |A-2, A-4, 
| | sandy clay | SC-SM, SC| A-6 
| | loam, sandy | | 
| | loam. | ! 
131-60|Sandy loam, 1SM, SC-SM, |A-4, 
i} | fine sandy | ML | a-2-4, 
! | loam, loam. | | A-5 
| I | | 
Pre*: | t | 
Pacolet-—-~—-- | 0-8 |Sandy clay |SC-SM, SC, |A-4, A-6, 
{ | loam. | ML | a-7 
{ 8-23}Sandy clay, IML, MH, CLIA-6, A-7 
] | clay loam, ! | 
( | clay. | I 
[23-31|Clay loam, [CL, CL-ML, |A-2, A-4, 
i} | sandy clay | SC-SM, SC| A-6 
I { loam, sandy | ( 
| | loam. t | 
131-60|Sandy loam, |SM, SC-SM, |A-4, 
i) | fine sandy | ML | A-2-4, 
! i loam, loam. I | A-5 
| | { | 
' ( I ( 
t ( | ( 
| I 1 | 
| 0-8 |Sandy loam----|SM, SC-SM |A-2, 
| ( | | A-i-b, 
I I | | a-4 
| 8-23|]Sandy clay, IML, MH, CLIA-6, A~7 
| | clay loam, | | 
| | clay. ! I 
{23-31|Clay loam, |CL, CL-ML, |A-2, A-4, 
i} |) sandy clay | sc-sM, SC] A-6 
I | loam, sandy | | 
i} | loam, i | 
]31-60}Sandy loam, |SM, SC-SM |A-4, 
l | fine sandy = | | A-2-4, 
I 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


{Frag- [|Frag- | Percentage passing 
{ments |ments | Sieve number-- 
| > 10 | 3-10 | I I | 
Jinches|inches| 4 | 10 | 40 | 200 
| Pet [| Pet | l ! 
1 | ! | | 
o-1 0-2 |85-100|80-100(42-90 |16-42 
| I 1 { 
| ' ! | 
0-1 0-1 = |80-100)| 80-100| 60-1001]51-75 
| t i ! 
! | ! 1 
o-1 0-2 |80-100/70-100|60-98 {30-60 
! { ! I 
I | | ( 
| ! | I 
o-1 0-2 [80-100/70-1001/60-98 [25-50 
| | | I 
i ( I l 
I 
0-1 0-1 | 95-100/90-100/¢5-85 | 36-61 
! | ( 
0-1 0-1 [80-100/680-100)60-100151-79 
I | ' ! 
! 1 l l 
o-1 O-2 |80-100|70-100|] 60-98 | 30-74 
| | | ! 


| 
i 
! 
| 
1 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i) 
! 
1 
! 
| 
t 
! 
| 
t 
! 
! 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t ! | 
| ! ! 
| ! | 
! | | 


ic 
u 


o-1 0-2 |80~100|70~-100(60~-98 |25-74 
I | ! I 
! | | | 
| | ! I 
t | ! | 
0-1 Q-1 495-100]90-100)65-89 | 36-61 
| ! 
0-1 | 80-100]80-100| 60-100) 51-79 
! ! ! ! 
| | 1 1 
o-1 0-2 |80-100/70-100|60-98 | 30-74 
! ! ! ! 
| | I | 
t 
0-1 0-2 |80-100170-100160-98 |25-74 
| ! ! | 
i ! t { 
| ! | ! 
1 | | 1 
t { | t 
! | ! i 
Q-1 0-2 |85-100(80-100|42-90 |16-42 
{ t t 
! ! ! 
0-1 0-1 [80~100/ 80-100] 60-100/51-75 
1 | | 
! | | 
O-1 Q-2 |80-100|70-100/60-98 | 30-60 
| | l 1 
! ! | | 
| | | 
o-1 0-2 |80-100/70-100|60-98 |25-50 
! 
t 
| 
| 
! 


Soil Survey 


Liquid | Plas- 


limit | ticity 


20-35 


<43 


20-42 


38-65 


20-35 


<43 


20-42 


38-65 


20-35 


<28 


38-65 


20-35 


<43 


index 


NP-7 


11-33 


11-33 
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I { | Classification |Fxag- |Frag- | Percentage passing { 
Soil name and |Depth! USDA texture | ( (ments |ments | aieve number-- [Liquid | Plaa- 
map symbol | ] | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 [| 3-10 | j] | | limit | ticity 
| I ! i] jinches|inches| 4 ( 10 | 40 | 200 | index 
| I ( | I [ Pct | Pct | { | 1 Pet | 
| ! | | t | | | | i | 
Pte, ! ( | | | | | I i | | 
Pits I i] ! | ! ! | ( | | ! ! 
| ! | | | | ' | | | | | 
BwD-~--------- | 0-9 |Loam---------- |ML, CL, |A-4 | 0-2 | 0-5 |85-100|680-100|70-80 {51-65 | <35 NP-10 
Porters I | | CL-ML I I ! | ! | 
| 5-39]|Loam, sandy iSM, SC-SM, |A-2, A-4 | 0-5 | 5-25 |75-99 |60-99 [50-90 |30-70 | <«<25 NP-7 
{ | loam, fine | ML, CL-ML| | ! | I I | 
i | sandy loam. | 1 | i] i] | | | 
(39-57|Loamy sand----|SM, SP-SM [A-2, A-3 | 0-5 | 0-15 |75-99 |60-99 {50-70 |15-40 | <25 | NP-4 
[57-60 |Weathered Pose [ee Oe nc ee ee 
| bedrock. | | ! I I i ! | I 
| | I ! ! ! | | ! | 
O-8 |Fine sandy [SM {A-2, A-4 | O-1 | 0-2 |90-100|85-100|60-80 |20-45 | <35 | NB-7 
| loam. | | | 1 | ' | | | { 
| 8-30(Sandy loam, |SC, SC-SM, |A-2, A-4,| 0-1 | 0-2 |90-100/85-100|60-85 {30-60 | 20-35 { 5-15 
! | sandy clay | CL-ML, CL| A-6 | | | | | I | ( 
! | loam, clay = | 1 | | ! | | ! | ( 
| i loan. | | | t l | ( ! | I 
|30-60|Sandy loan, |sc, SM, [A-2, A-4,| QO-1 [| O-2 |[90-100/80-100{60-85 {15-50 | <36 | NP-12 
| | sandy clay | sc-sM | a-6 | { | 1 I ! | 
| {| loam, loamy | | | { I | ( I | | 
| | aand. | | { I | | ( | t | 
t I | I | | | | | | | ' 
RaD* | | | | | I | | { | | 
Rion--------- | 0-8 |Fine sandy |sM {A-2, A-4 | 0-1 | 0-2 |90-100}85-100]}60-80 {20-45 j; <35 | NP-7 
! | loam. | | ( I | ! | | | 
| 8-30/Sandy loan, [SC, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4,| 0-1 | Q-2 |90-100|85-100(60-85 |30-60 {| 20-35 | 5-15 
| | sandy clay | CL-ML, CL| A-6 | | if | i} i} 1 
| | loam, clay | | | | | | I | ( | 
| | loam. | | | I I ! | t | 
|30-60|Sandy loam, [sc, SM, |A-2, A-4,| 0-1 { 0-2 |90-100/80-100/60-85 |15-50 | <36 | NP-12 
| | sandy clay | sc-sM | a-6 | ( | ! | | | 
1 | loam, loamy | | 1 I I I | | | 
1 | sand. ! ! ! ' | ! ! | | 
| | ! I | ( | | | | | 
| 0-8 |Gravelly sandy |GM-GC, |A-2, A-4,| 0-2 | 0-15 [70-90 [65-75 |40-70 |20-50 { <25 | NP-6 
I |} loam. | SC-SM, | A-L | I ! ( | | ( | 
| | | GM, SM | | ! | t | ' ! | 
| 8-30|Sandy loam, |GM-GC, (A-1, A-2,| 0-5 [| 0-15 |70-100|65-100|40-75 {15-50 | <25 | NP-6 
| | fine sandy | SC-SH, | Ava | | ! ! | | | 
| loam, (GM, SM | | | | | | | 1 
1 | gravelly | | ( | | | | | ! 
I | sandy loam, | | ( | ! | ! | I 
! | coarse sandy | 1 ! 1 | 1 1 | I | 
| { loam. ( | | | i | | | | 
| 30 [Unweathered ( o-- | ra [See she. [rete [sees vase. eras iy eatin ip eee 
! | bedrock. I | I | ! I ! | | | 
I ' | | | I | | t | | | 
RwC*: | | | | | | | | | | t 
Rion--------- | 0-8 |Fine sandy | sé |A-2, A-4 | O-1 [| O-2 |90-100185-100|60-80 |20-45 | <35 | NP-7 
| | loam. ! 1 ! t | | | | 
| 8-30|Sandy loam, [SC, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4,| 0-1 | O-2 |90-100]85-100/60-85 |30-60 [| 20-35 | 5-15 
1 | sandy clay = | CL-ML, CL| A-6 | I i | | ! | | 
( | loam, clay = |[ | t | I | | ! | ! 
( {| loam. ! | | | | I 1 | 
|30-60|Sandy loam, [sc, SM, lA-2, A-4,| O-1 | 0-2 {90-100/80-100{ 60-85 |15-50 | <36 | NP-12 
| | sandy clay | SC-SM | A-6 | | | | | | | I 
| loam, loamy | | | | | | | ! I | 
| | ( ! ! | ! I | | ! 
' ! | | ! | | | ! | 


| 
| sand. 
! 


See footnote at and of table. 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| 

i sandy loam, 
| fine sandy 
| loam. 
t 


| | | Classification 
Soil name and [Depth| USDA texture | { 
map symbol | I | Unified | AASHTO 
| | I | 
(1 ] | | 
( l | ( 
RwC*: ( l ( | 
Wedowee-~--~- | 0-5 |Sandy loam-~--|SM, SC-SM |A-4, 
I | ( [ A-2-4 
| 5-23|Sandy clay, |Sc, ML, |A-6, A-7 
| | clay loam, | cL, MH | 
| | clay. I { 
123-6€0|Sandy clay [SC, SC-SM, |A-2, A-4, 
| | loam, clay | CL, CL-ML| A-€ 
| | loam, sandy | i} 
| | loam. | | 
! ( | | 
Rx®. ! I ! | 
Rock outcrop | { I 1 
| I | | 
Rzar: | | | 
Rosman------— | O0-12|Fine sandy {ML, SM, |A-2-4, 
( | loam. | SC-SM | A-4, 
! | ! } A-2-5 
(12-60|Loam, fine (ML, SM, |A-2-4, 
I | sandy loam, {| Sc-SM [ aA-4 
| |] sandy loam, | | 
| | | | 
Reddies------ { 0-10/Fine sandy 15M, ML {A-2-4, 
] | loan. | | A-4 
|10-29|Fine sandy |SM, ML |A-2-4, 
| | loam, sandy [| | A-4, 
I | loam, | | A-1-b 
1 | gravelly 1 I 
( | sandy loam. | l 
129-60 | Extremely 1GM, GP-GM, |A-1 
| | gravelly | SM, SP-SM] 
| { sand, very i} | 
I | gravelly | 
| | sand, very ] J 
1 [| cobbly sand. | 1 
| | | | 
StB----------- | 0-20|Fine sandy |SM, ML, |A-2, A-4 
State | { loam. | CL-ML, i} 
| | | Sc-SM ! 
|20-38|Loam, clay [CL, sc |A-4, A-6 
J | loam, sandy | | 
| | clay loam. i} i} 
|38-72| Stratified |SM, SC-SM, |A-1, A-2, 
J | sand to fine | SP-SM | A-3, A-4 
1 [| sandy loam. | I 
| | | | 
TaD-22=S05545>) | 0-9 |Fine sandy |ML, SM |A-4, A-6 
Tate I | loam. | | 
| 9-43{Clay loam, {CcL, ML, |A-4, A-6 
] | aandy clay | CL-ML, i} 
( | loam, loam. {| SC-SM | 
143-60|/Gravelly fine |GM, GM-GC, |A-4, 
| | sandy loam, SM, SC-SM| A-2-4, 
1 cobbly fine | A-2-6 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


! 
| 
| 1 
| | 
| | 
I 1 


|Frag- |Frag- 
[ments |ments 
| > 10 } 3-10 
| Pet | Pet 

I I 

( | 

I a | 0 

( i 

1 0 | 0 

( ( 

[ { 

(a [oo 

I | 

| I 

| | 

| I 

| | 

| ! 

| | 

' | 

| 0 {9 

| | 

! | 

1 0 | 0-15 
t | 

| | 

| ! 

i 0 | 0-5 
! ! 

{ 0-1 | 0-15 
t | 

{ | 

| l 

| I 

| 0-5 410-50 
| I 

{ ! 

| | 

I | 

| { 

I | 

| 0 (0 

1 ! 

| I 

1 a a) 

| I 

t | 

| oO | 0-10 
| | 

| I 

! | 

1 oo | 0-5 
I | 

{ 0-1 | 0-15 
| | 

I I 

{ 0-10 | 5-35 
| | 

( | 

I 1 

| | 

| | 

t | 


I 
{inches|inches| 4 | 
1 
| 


Percentage passing 
( sieve number-- 


Soil Survey 


) 
Liquid | Plas- 


I [ 
| ! ' 
|95-100|80-100|50-99 
( ! 
|95-100] 95-100] 65-97 
! | ! 
! | | 
185-100| 80-1001 60-80 
| | ! 
! 
! 


95-100/ 90-100 
| 
! 
95-100/ 90-100 
| 
! 


150-95 
! 
70-100(60-95 | 30-85 
! i 
| ! 
13-75 [10-55 | 4-40 


| 
( 

! | 
195-100|55-100/ 45-85 
! | | 
| | | 


( 
I 
l 
I 
I 
I 
| 
| 
i] 
j 
l 
I 
| 
| 
190-100] 80-100 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


195-100] 95-100 |75-100)35-80 


| ! | 

| | I 
185-100] 60-100| 40-90 
| ! 1 

| | ! 

l | 
|96-100/86-58 | 68-98 
| ! | 
194-100/87-100175-99 
! I ' 

I 
140-100|40-90 |35-60 
I 1 
| ! | 
1 1 | 
! | | 
| | t 
| I 


75-100/30-60 


75-100 (30-85 


limit | ticity 


i 

| 
! ! 
| 200 | index 
| j ct | 
| I 
| | 
|23-50 | <30 | NP-6 
I | | 
|45-75 | 28-58 | 5-30 
| ' | 
| | 
130-60 | 20-54 | 5-25 
| | 
! ! | 
| | 
| I ( 
! | | 
| I ( 
| ‘ | 
| 1 ! 

| <41 [| NP-7 
| ! | 
! t I 

1 <39 | NP-6 
1 I I 
| | | 
| I I 
125-55 | 25-37 | NP-7 
! 1 | 
115-55 | 25-35 | NP-7 
! [ | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | I 
| 1-15 | <25 | NP 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| } | 
i | | 
| | | 
125-55 | <28 | NP-7 
| ) | 
| | | 

| 24-40 | 8-22 
| | | 
| t | 
[5-50 | <25 | NP-? 
J | | 
( | 
I | | 
[40-80 | <38 | NP-13 
I | | 
{40-65 | 20-40 | 5-15 
I J | 
| ] ( 
130-50 | <35 [| NE-13 
| | | 
| ! | 
| t t 
| | | 
| | | 
| t | 


Wilkes County, North Carolina 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


Soil nama and |Depth| USDA texture 


map symbol 


Cullowhee---- 


Toccoa 
Udc*, UfB*: 
Uderthents. 
Urban land. 


Wac, WaD------ 
Watauga 


I 
| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
I 
| 
! 
I 
1 
! 
! 


| 
I 
| 
| 
0-9 |Fine sandy 
| loam. 
9-43|Clay loam, 
| sandy clay 
| loam, loam. 
43-60|Gravelly fine 
| sandy loam, 
{ cebbly fine 
| sandy loam, 
{ fine sandy 
{ loam, 
| 
Q-12|Fine sandy 
i loam, 
12-31]Loamy sand, 
| loamy fine 
| sand, sandy 
| loam, fine 
| sandy loan. 
31-60 | Extremely 
| gravelly 
| sand, very 
| gravelly 
{| sand, very 
| cebbly sand, 
| 


-8 |Sandy loam---- 
8-60|Sandy loan, 
| loam. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
( 
I 
0-5 | 
| 
5-26|Clay loam, 
| loam, sandy 
| clay loan. 
26-60|Loam, sandy 
| leam, fine 
| sandy loam. 
| 
| 
0-4 |Sandy loam---— 
4-22(|Coarse sandy 
| loam, sandy 
| loam. 
22-34|Sand, loamy 
| sand, sandy 
| loam. 
34-60 |Weathered 
| bedrock. 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 


I Classification 

! ! 

| Unified | AASHTO 

| | 

1 | 

I 1 

| 1 

|ML, SM |A-4, A-6 
1 | 

[CL, ML, (A-4, A-6 
| CL-ML, t 

| sc-sM { 


IGM, GM-GC, |A-4, 
| SM, SC-SM| A-2-4, 


| A-2-6 
I 
I 
I 
| 
SM, ML |A-2-4, 
| A-4 
SM, SP-SM |A-2-4, 
| A-1-b 


SM, SP-SM| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! | 
|SM, ML |A-2, A-4 
|SM, ML |A-2, A-4 
| | 
I | 
| I 
| I 
| ( 
| | 
| | 
|SM, SC-SM, |A-4 
| sc, ML i} 
(sc, cL |A-6, A-7 
I | 
| ! 
| SM |A-2, A-4 
| | 
I t 
| | 
| ( 
[SM |A-2, A-4 
ism [a-2 


I | 

I 1 

{SP-SM, SM |A-1, A-2, 
{ | A-3 


|Frag- |Frag- | 


196-100] 86-98 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-— 


| 
1 10 
1 
I 


| 
40 


| 
| 
| 
! 
168-98 
I 


194-100|87-100| 75-99 


! 
I 


[40-100|40-90 | 35-60 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
113- 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|95- 
[95- 
I 


30- 


| 
| 
! 
! 
75 


100) 95- 


110- 


90-100] 80-100] 50-97 


90-100/85-95 |40-89 


55 6-40 


| 
100)50-99 


! 
| 200 


25-55 


10-55 


i 
I 
| 
! 
I 
1 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1-15 
I 

| 

| 

1 

| 


| 
130-55 


100) 90-100 j 60-100(30-55 


100| 90-98 


| 
85-1001/85-98 |75-95 


85-100|75-98 |50-a0 
80-100|75-95 |45-80 


| 
70-100/65-98 |40-80 


|mants |ments | 
> 10 | 3-10 
linches|inches| 4 
Pet | Pet 
| 
| 
Oo | 0-5 
| 
o-1 | 0-15 
| 
| 
0-10 | 5-35 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Uy) { 0-5 
| 
9 [0-5 
| 
( 
! 
I 
O-5 110-50 
I 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
Q 1 0 
Qo | 0 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
0-2 | 0-15 
| 
9 { 0-15 
i 
l 
ie) | 9-15 
| 
| 
! 
I 
O-1 | 0-5 
Q 1 0-5 
I 
I 
o-1 | 0-5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


( 
I 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
175-100] 70-95 
t 
| 
| 
{ 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
i 


36-65 


40-75 


| 
! 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
( 
|15-50 
1 

I 

| 

I 


125-40 


20-40 


<35 


<35 


<25 


<30 
<30 


<35 


30-65 


10-40 


<30 


<30 


<25 


201 


Ne-4 


85 


NE-10 


12-25 


202 Soil Survey 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


{| loam, loam. | | 
32-60 |Variable------ [oo —, 
i I ( 


f] | ! Classification |Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing t i] 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | 1 |mants |menta | sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | ] | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | i} i] | | limit | ticity 
| | { 1 Jinches|inches| 4 | 10 | 40 | 200 | | index 
| In 1 | i] | Pet | Pet | | | 1 | Pet | 
| I | | | | | | | | | | 
WeF* | I | ' | | | | | | | 
Rion--------- [| 0-8 |Fine sandy [SM [A-2, A-4 | 0-1 [ 0-2 (90-100/85-100|60-80 (20-45 | <35 | NE-7 
| | loam. | | | | ! | t t 
| 8-30{Sandy loam, (SC, SC-SM,|A-2, A-4,{ 0-1 | 0-2 |90-100/85-100)60-85 {30-60 | 20-35 | 5-15 
| | aandy clay | CL-ML, CL] A-6 ( | | | | | | { 
| | loam, clay | | | I | | | I | | 
{ | loam. t { | I t | | | I I 
{30-60|Sandy loam, |Sc, SM, JA-2, A-4,| O-1 | 0-2 |90-100)80-100|60-85 {15-50 | <36 | NP=12 
1 | sandy clay | SC-SM | A-6 | | | | | | | { 
| | loam, loamy | | I l | ! | | | | 
| { sand. [ ( ( I | i | I | 
| t 1 I ' I | ' | | | | 
wha----------- | 0-6 |Leam---------- ISM, SC, [A-2, A-4 |] 0 | O | 100 [95-100/60-90 |30-50 | <30 | NP-10 
Wehadkee | | sc-sM | { | | ( ( ! | | 
6-32|Sandy clay (CL, CL-ML, |A-6, A-7,| 0 | 0 | 100 [99-100/85-100|45-98 | 20-58 | 6-25 
{| loam, silt | ML, SC | A-4 t I 1 ! ! 1 t t 
| | | | ! ! ! 
| | | | | | | 
| | | I | ' | 
I I i I ( { | 


I 
| 
| 
! | loam, clay ] | | 
| | 
| | 
( | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and hehavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
profile. Entries under "Wind erodibility group" and "Organic matter” apply only to the surface layer. 
Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated) 


! | I | | ! Erosion|Wind | 


| | 
Soil name and |Depth|Clay | Moist |Permeability|Available| Soil Shrink-swell | factors|eredi-|Organic 
map symbol I | | bulk I ] water /|reaction| potential | { |bility| matter 

i | | density | lcapacity | | K | T [group | 
[| in | Pct | g/cc | iIn/hr | infin | 1 1 Pet 

| | I ! | | | | 

Bhc*: I | | | t 
Bethlehem------- | 0-10] 7-20{1.40-1.65| 2.0-6.0 (0.06-0.10]4,. 3 { 1-3 

)10-15/20-3511.40-1.60| 2.0-6.0 [0,08-0.1214. I 

|15-30|35-60/1.25-1.50] 0.6-2.0 {0.12-0.15]4. { 

130-60] --- | =a | tab I ad | | 

( t | | | | I 
Hibriten-------- | 0-12| 7-20]1.20-1.65] 2.0+6.0 [0.04-0.06/4. 3 | .5-2 

{12-30/10-35]1.25-1.60] 0.6-2.0 |0.05-0.09/4. Il 

130-60] --- } betas | oa | cot ( ! 

( | | | | I | 
BrB2, BrDZ------- ( 0-6 127-40]1.20-1.50] 0.6-2.0 10.14-0.1914. 8 1 .5-2 

Braddock | 6-42|35-55]1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 }0.12-0.17]4. I 

(42-60/20-45/1.20-1.50; 0.6-6.0 10,06-0,1214. t 

| ! | | I | | 
BuB-------------- | 0-8 | 3-1241.60-1.75| >6.0 10.06-0.10|4. 2 | .S+1 

Buncombe { 8-60[ 3-12(1.60-1.75} 76.0 10.03-0.07]4. | 

I | ! | ! | I 
CdF-------------- | 0-6 | 5-18/1,30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 10.10-0,14]4. 3 } 1-8 

Chandler | 6-24] 5-18]1.30-1.50| 2.0-6.0 {9.11-0.1544, | 

}24-60] 3-12]1.30-1.50| 2.0-6.0 |0.08-0.12)4. t 

| | I | | i} | 

CeD*, CeF*: ! ! | I | | | 
Chestnut -------- ] 0-10] 5-20]1.35-1.60| 2.0-6.0 |0.08-0.12])4 5 | 1-8 

]10-32] 5-25/1.38-1.60] 2.0-6.0 |[0.08~-0.12)4. jl 

132-601 --- | --- 1 --- looser J ( 

| ! I | | ! I 
Ashe------------ 1 0-4 | 7-20]1.35-1.60] 2.0-6.0  |0.10-0,13]4. 5 | 4-5 

| 4-25] 7+20(1.35-1.60) 2.0-6.0 (0.10-0.14|4. | 

[25-35[ 5-15/1.45-1.65{ 2.0-6.0 {0.08-0.12|4. | 

350 [ --- I ics | =o5 I a | | 

! | | ! | | 

| | | | | | 
0-10] 5-20]1.35-1.60; 2.0-6.0 {0.08-0.12/4 5 { 1-8 

J10-32| 5-25]1.35-1.60| 2.0-6.0 [0.08-0.12/4 | 

132-60| --- | brie ! nee I =F | ( 

! I l | | | I 
Edneyville------ | O-5 | 5-19/1.40-1.60; 2.0-6.0 |0,08-0.13]4 5 | 1-8 

{ 5-27] 7-20|1.40-1.60] 2.0-6.0 10.10-0.16/4. if 

[27-60] 5-20]1.40-1.60] 2.0-6.0 }0.08-0.14]4 I 

| ' t | | | | 
CkA-------------- { 0-8 |10-25]1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0 10.15-0.24]4 5 | 1-4 

Chewacla | 8-18)19-35}1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 |0.15-0.24|4 | 

|18-30)18-35/1.30-1.60] 06.6-2.0 [0.12-0.20]4 | 

|30-60}18-35]1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 {0.15-0.24|4 | 

| | | | t | | 

CrF*: ! ! | ! | ! ! 
Cleveland----~-- } 0-14] 6-20|1.20-1.50} 2.0-6,0 |0.05-0.10|4 8 i 5-8 

{14 | =-~ | eae: | eae. | cain | | 

| I I | | | 1 

Rock outcrop. | | | 1 | } ( 

| | | | I i I 

CsaD*, CsE*: i} ( | | I 
Cowae----------- | 0-12] 8-20/1.25-1.60] 2.0-6.0 10.10+-0.15/4.5-6. 5 { 1-5 

[12-30[19-35]/1.30-1.60] 0.6-2.0 J0.12-0.18/4.5-6. | 

130-60} --- | ee | pon ! i I st | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


CsEt: 


CsD*, 


Cowee-—- 


GrDt: 
Greenlee-------- 


Hayesville 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


| 
|Depth|Clay | Moist |Permeability|Available|] Soil 
| | | bulk | | water |reaction| 
! i { density | |capacity | 
{ In | Pet | g/ee ] In/hr | In/in | PH 
| | | l | I 
! | 1 i | ( 
{ 0-6 | 5+20]1.20-1.50| 2.0-6.0 )0.08-0.12]4. 
| 6-18]19-35]1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 JO.12-0.16]4. 
{18-40[ --- { mee I =55 | oe | 
I | ( | It | 
| 0-14] 5-20/0,50-1,20| 2.0-6.0 10.07-0.1014, 
{14-60} 5-20]/1.00-1.60) 2.0-6.0 10.07-Q.10}4. 
| | | | I | 
| 0-12) 5-18)1.30-1.50) 2.0-6.0 10.12-0.18|4. 
12-31] 5-12]1,35-1,.55| 2.0-6.0 10.05-0.10] 4. 
{31-60} 1-5 [1.40-1.60] >6.0 {0.02-0.05]4. 
' | | | ( | 
| O-8 | 5-20]1.35-1.50} 2.0-6.0 {0.08-0.15]4. 
| @-52|35-50/1.45-1.60| 0.2-0.6 (0.12-0.19)|4. 
|52+60(20-35/1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 (0.12-0.16]4. 
| | | | I ! 
{ 0-8 | 5-15j1,40-1.60) 2.0-6.0 [0,08-0.12/4.5-6. 
| 8-30)16-35/1.30-1.40] 0.6-2.0 |0.12-0.18/4.5-5. 
| 30-39]10-22/1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 10.11-0,.14)4.5-5. 
(39-60] 4-15/1.30-1.50| 2.0-6.0 10.06-0,12/4.5-5. 
( ( | ( l i 
{ 0-8 | 5-2011.20-1.50| 2.0-6.0 10.08-0.14/4.5-6. 
| 8-26118-35[1.30-1.50( 0.6-2.0 |0.15-0.18/4.5-6 
126-36]12-30/1.20-1.40| 0.6-2.0 10.08-0.18/4.5-6. 
[36-60] 5-20(1.20-1.40] 0.6-2.0 {0.05-0.17/4.5-6. 
I | | | | | 
| ! ! | | I 
{1 O-8 | 5-20]1.20-1,.50/ 2.0-6.0 10,08-0,14]/4. 
{ 8-26|18-35(1.30-1.50] 9.6-2.0 (0.15-0.18]4. 
}26-36}12-30]1.20-1.40, 0.6-2.0 |0,.08-0.18/4. 
136-60] 5-20/1.20-1.40] 0.6-2.0 [0.05-0.17]4. 
! i | t | | 
| 0-12] 8-20]1,25-1.60] 2.0-6.0 10.10-0.1514, 
112-30/18-35/1.30-1.60} 0.6-2.0 |0.12-0.18|4 
130-60| --- | Soe, | betas | baal) | 
| ( | I | | 
| | | | ! | 
| 0-8 | 5-20/1.30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 |[0.06-0.11]/4. 
| 8-40] 5-20)1.40-1,60| 2.0-6.0 10,05-0,1014, 
[40-60] 1-18/1.40-1.60) 2.0-6.0 [0.04-0.10]4 
| | | | | | 
| O-4 | 5-15/1.20~-1.50| >6.0 10.02-0.05|4. 
| 4-60, 1-5 |1.40-1.60] >6.0 10.02-0.05|4. 
| I 
{| 0-8 [20-35]1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 10.12-0.20/4. 
| 8-40/30-50)1.20-1.35] 0.6-2.0 10.15-0.20/4. 
[40-58/20-40)1.30-1.40] 0.6-2.0 |0.12-0.20)4. 
[58-60] 5-25/1.45~1.65] 2.0-6.0 [0.11-0.15]4. 
| | | | | 
| Q-12| 7-20}1.20-1.65] 2.0-6.0 10.04-0.06/4. 
{12-30[10-35/1.25-1.60} 0.6-2.0 10.05-0.09]4. 
[30-60] --- | TS | | ? | 
| | | i ( i] 
| 0-8 [20-35]1.45-1.55| 0.6-2,0 [0,10-0,17]4, 
| 8-42|/27-55{1.30-1.60{ 0.6-2.0 {0.10-0.17]4 
|42-60/25-40]1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0 |0,10-0.17/4 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
|Shrink-swell 


potential 


| Erosion|jWind | 
factors |erodi-|Organic 
| [bility] matter 


| 
| 
| KX | T |group | 
| | | (Pet 
( | | 
| | 
8 | .5-2 
| 
| 
| 
8 | 5-18 
t 
| 
3. | 3-10 
] 
t 
| 
3) | 5-2 
( 
( 
I 
8 | 1-3 
I 
| 
| 
| 
8 | 1-5 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
8 | 1-5 
| 
! 
( 
I 
5 | 1-5 
( 
| 
I 
( 
8 {| 2-5 
| 
I 
| 
2 | 1-3 
' 
| 
5 | 1-3 
| 
! 
| 
I 
3 | .5-2 
| 
| 
| 
6 | 1-3 
| 
| 
| 
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map symbol 


Pacolet 


Peet: 
Pacolet--------- 


Urban land. 


Prb*: 
Pacolet--------— 


Urban land. 


TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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erodi-|Organic 
bility| matter 


| | | I I I | Erosion|Wind | 
[Depth!Clay | Moist |Permeability|Available| Soil Shrink-swell | factors 

[ | | bulk I | water [reaction potential | 1 

| | | density | lecapacity | i 1K | T |group | 
{ In | Pet | g/cc I In/hr | In/in pH j] { { I I 
! | | I | | I | 
| 0-8 |20-35/1.45-1.55| 0.6-2.0 ]0.08-0.14|4.5-5.5 |Moderate----- [O.24| 4 6 I 
| 8-42/35-55]1.30-1.60] 0.6-2.0 10.07-0.14]4.5-5.5 |Moderate-----|0.24] | 
[42-60/30-40|1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0 10.07-0.14]4.5-5,5 |Moderate-----|0.24| | 
| I | | | | | | ' 
! | I | | | | ! 
| O-B8 (20-35,1.45-1.55{ 0.6-2.0 10.10-0.17[4.5-5.5 |Moderate--—-~-]0.24] 4 6 | 
| 8-421(27-5511.30-1.60] 0.6-2.0 [0.10-0.17/4.5-5.5 |Moderate-----|0.24] i} 
|42-60[25-40/1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0 10,10-0.171]4,.5-5.5 {Moderate----- (0,24) | 
| ' | I ( | 
I ' ! | t 1 
| | | | | I 
| O-4 | 5-15]1.20-1.50] >6.0 [0.02-0. 2 | 
{ 4-60] 1-5 |1.40-1.60] >6.0 [0.02-0. | 
| t I | { t 
| G-8 | 8-20]1.00-1.50| 2.0-6.0 [0.08-0. 3 

| 9-23|35-65/1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 [0.12-0. 

|23-31]15-30]1.20-1.50] 0.6-2.0 |0.08-0. 

{31-60]10-25|/1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 [0.08-0. 

! | | ! 

| 0-8 |20-35/1,30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 10.10-0. 5 

| 8-23(35-65/1.30-1.50| 0.6-2.0 |0.12-0. 

| 23-31115-30|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 [0.08-0. { 
131-60(10-25]1,20-1,50| 0.6-2.0 10.08-0, I 
! | | | l | 
| I | | | | 
| 0-8 |20-35/1.30-1.50{ 0.6-2,0 10,10-90, 5 

| 8-23(35-65|1.30-1.50|] 0.6-2.0 10.12-0. 

123-31)15-3011.20-1.50] 0.6-2.0 10.08-0. 

131-60]10-25|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 J0.08-0. 

| | | | | 

| 1 | I | 

| | | | i] 1 
| | | I 
| 0-8 | 8-20[1.00-1.50] 2.0-6.0 10.08-0 3 I 
{ 8-23|35-65|1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 10.12-0.15]4.5-6. | 
|23-31]15-30|1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 [0.08-0.15]4.5-6. i] 
(31-60|10-25)1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 |0.08-0.15)4.5-6. I 
| t | | | I 
i | ! ! | | 
| 1 I | | ' 
| | | | | I 
I ! ! | | | 
( | | | ! 
{ 0-9 [(10-25/1.40-1.60/ 2,0-6.0 19.16-0,20]4.5-6. 5 ] 
| 9-39] 7-20(1.40-1.60| 2.0-6.0 10.10-0.20/4.5-6. i} 
[39-57| 3-1211.40-1.60] >6.0 [0.06-0.10]4.5-6. | 
157-60] --- | ead t fare ! == | 
| ' | | ( | 
| 0-8 | 5-20/1.30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 -12)4.5-6. 3 | 
|] 8-30]18-35]1.40-1.50| 0.6-2.0 -1514,5-6. } 
[30-60] 2-2011.30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 .12)4.5-6. | 
I 1 I | | ! 
| | | | | | 
{| 0-8 | 5-20]1.30-1.50] 2,0-6.0 +12(4.5-6. 3 | 
( 8-30)18-351/1.40-1.50}] 0.6-2.0 -1514.5-6. 1 
[30-60| 2-20[1.30-1.50| 2.0-6.0 .12[4.5-6. { 
I | | | | | 
| O-B8 {| 5-1511.30-1.55] 2.0-6.0 -14/4.5-6. 3 | 
{ 6-30] 5-15{1.30-1.55| 2.0-6.0 -14)4.5-5. | 
[30 [ --- | age) | our Wises | 


See footnote at end of table. 


Pet 


-5-2 


3-8 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


2.0-6.0 [0.08-0.12]4. 
| 8~30]16-35]}1.40-1.50} 0.6-2.0 |0.08-0.15}4. 
|30-60| 2-20]1.30-1.50| 2.0-6.0 |0.06-0.12]4. 
| | | | i] | 


1 | | | I I | Erosion|Wind | 
Soil name and |Depth|Clay | Moist |Permeability|Available| Soil Shrink-swell | factors|eredi-|Organic 
map symbol ] | {| bulk i | water |reaction| potential | I |bility| matter 
( | | density | leapacity | (Kk | T Igroup | 
| In | Pet | gfee | In/hr | iIn/in | pH 1 1 1 1 Pet 
| | | | | ( | | | 
Rwc® I | | { ' | | | 
Rion-~---------- | 0-8 [| 5-20]1.30-1.50| 2.0-6.0 10.08-0.12]4. 3 |) 3 | .5-2 
} 8-30/18-35/1.40-1.50] 0.6-2.0 10,08-0.15]4. i} i} 
130-60] 2-20|1.30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 ]0.06-0.1244. | I 
| I I ( | ( | | 
1 O-5 | 5-20]1.25-1.60| 2.0-6.0 10.10-0.18[4. 3 | 3 | .5-3 
| 5-23|35-45]1.30-1.50] 0,6-2.0 {0.12-0.18]4. fT t 
|23-60/15-3011.20-1.50] 0.6-2.0 0,08-0.15]4. ' | 
| | | | | | | 
Rx®. | I | | | | | | 
Rock outcrop t i} | { t | | i 
t | ! | | | I 
RzA*: ! ! I ! | ! | | 
Roaman---------~ | 0-12] 8-18|1.25-1.40] 2.0-6.0 0.12-0.18/5. 5 | 3 | 2-8 
[12-60] 8-18[1.25-1,50| 2.0-6.0 (0.10-0.18[5. i} 1 
| ! | | | | | 
Reddies--------- | O-10] 5-18|1.30-1.50] 2.0-6.0 0.10-0.18)|4. 3 | 3 | 3-8 
j10-29} 5-18/1.35-1.55] 2.0-6€.0 0.08-0.15]4. I | 
{(29-60| 1-5 |1.40-1.60] >6.0 0.02-0.05|4. | i} 
| | | | | I l I 
StB-------------- { O-20{ 5-20}1.25-1.40] 0.6-6.0 0.08-0.15/4. 51 3 | <2 
State [20-38)18-34{1.35-1.50| 0.6-2.0 0.14-0.19|4. | I 
138-72| 2-15[1.35-1.50} 72.0 {0.02-0.1014. i} ] 
| | | | | ! | 
TaD----~---------- [| O-9 | 5-20|1.35-1.60} 2.0-6.0 10,17-0.19] 4. 15 { 1-3 
Tate |] 9-43|18-35|/1.30-1.45) 0.6-2.0 {0.17-0.19|4. if ii 
(43-60, 5-25]1.35-1.60| 2.0-6.0 [0.12-0.15|4. | | 
I 1 | 1 I | | | 
Tec*: ‘ | | | I ( | ! 
Tate =-f-Ss<ss<- | 0-9 | 5-2011.35-1.60] 2.0-6.0 {[0.17-0.19[4. 1 5 | 1-3 
| 9-43]18-35|1.30-1.45] 0.6-2.0 [0.17-0.19/4. | { 
]43-60| 5-25/1.35-1.60} 2.0-6.0 j0.12-0.15]4. i} I 
| | I | | | | ( 
Cullowhee---—---— {| O-12) 5-18)1.30-1.50} 2.0-6.0 {0,12-0.18]4. 13 | 3-10 
{12-31{ 5-12]1,.35-1.55| 2,0-6.0 [0.05-0.10|4. 1 | 
|31-60[ 1-5 [1.40-1.60| >6.0 [0.02-0.05]4. i} | 
1 | | | I I I I 
TOA~--~---------- { 0-8 | 2-15]1.40-1.55( 2.0-6.0 {0.09-0.12/5. 1 3 } 1-2 
Toccoa | 8-60] 2-19/1.40-1.50|] 2.0-6.0 10,09-0.12]5,. 1 | 
I | | | ! | | I 
Ude*, UfB*: | ' | ! | | ! ! 
Udorthents. | | | ( | | | | 
| | | ( | | | ' 
Urban land. | i} i} i) | | 1 | 
| | | ! | | | | 
WaC, WaD--------- | O~5 | 7-25|1.35-1.S55] 2.0-6.0 |0.13-0.17[4. 1 5 | 1-5 
Watauga | 5-26/15-35/1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 10,15-0,20t4, | ( 
}26-60|] 5-20)1.30-1.50}] 0.6-2.0 [0.08-0.12|4. i} i} 
| | | ' | i | I 
WeF*: | I | I I | ! I 
5-18|/1.40-1.60| 2.0-6.0 [0.08-0.12/4. 1 3 | <1 
5-186/1,30-1.60| 2.0-6.0 [0.08-0.12/4. { | 
[22-34] 2-15{1.40-1.70} 2.0-6.0 10.04-0.12]4. | ii 
(34-60[ --- | aS | say ( TES I I | 
| I I | | ! 
Rion---~-------- | 0-8 | 5-20]1.30-1.50| - { 3 | .5-2 
| | 
| | 
1 | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Erosion|Wind | 
factors |erodi-|Organic 


! ! | | 1 | 
Soil name and |Depth|Clay | Moist |Permeability|Available| Soil |Shrink-swell 


I 
| factors 
bulk | {| water [reaction] potential | i} |bility| matter 
| 
I 


map symbol | | | 
1 | | density | [capacity | | K | T Igroup | 
} In | Pet | g/cc | In/hr | In/an | po | I | | Pet 
| ( | | | | ! | 1 
WhA-------------- {| 0-6 | 7-20)1.35-1.60| 2.0-6.0 10.10-0,.15/4.5-6.5 |Low 5([ 3 | 2-5 
Wehadkee | 6-32]18-35/1.30-1.50] 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0.20|4.5-6.5 |Low i} | 
132-60} --- |  --~ | aes he See UP Fae eS | ! 
| | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


("Flooding" and “water table" and terms such as “rare," "brief," and "apparent" are explained in the text. The symbol < means lees 
Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a concern or that data were not estimated) 


than; 


Soil name and |Bydro- 
map symbol | legic 
Igroup 


Bhcs: I 
Bethlehem-------- 1B 
| 
Hibriten-- B 
BrB2, BrD2-------- B 
Braddock I 
! 
BuB--4--=-2 oes) loa 
B 
Chandler I 
| 
CeD*, CeF*: | 
Chestnut --------- 1B 
| 
Ashe------------- I B 
I 
ChD*, ChE*: I 
Chestnut ----~---— 1B 
I 
Edneyville—-~---- 1B 
I 
CkA--------------~- loc 
Chewacla H 
I 
CrF*: I 
Cleveland-------- loc 
| 
Rock outcrop. { 
I 
CsD*, CsE* I 
Cowee------------ 1 B 
I 
Saluda----------- Ic 
! 
Cubs evacuees |B 
Cullasaja I 
I 
Gwhy oss Sees sca | B/D 
Cullowhee I 


> means more than. 


TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


See footnote at end of table. 


Hardness | 


Flooding 1 High water table t Bedrock 

1 I ‘ | { 
Frequency | Duration |Months | Depth | Kind |Months | Depth 

| I I I ! 
! 1 | Fe | j | In 

| t I | I 

| | 4 ( 
None-------- l --- Eats >6.0 J --- |---| 20-40 |Soft 

| ( I l 
None------~- i --- >6.0 | --- [ ---  [ 20-40 (Soft 

| | I I 
None-------~ fo seee aos >6.0 J --- [| --- | >60 --- 

| | I I 

I I I I 
Occasional |Very brief|Feb-Jun| >6.0 | --- | --- | >60 oc 

| ( l | 

| l I | 
None-------- |ooowee --- 76.0 1 --- [ --- | >60 rae 

{ } ! I ! 

| | I! l 

| ! l l 
None-------- 1 --- co- >6.0 | --- [ --- | 20-40 Soft 

| | t l 
None------~- Poo --- --- 26.0 [ ---  ¢ --- | 20-40 [Bard 

| l I I 

| l I | 
None-------~ | --- --- >6.0 | --- | “=s5 | 20-40) |Soft 

I l t | 
None-------~ Poonse --- >6.0 f ---  f --- | >60 aaa 

| ! I I 
Frequent-~~--|Brief----- Nov-Apr|0.5-1.5|Apparent[Nov-Apr| >60 --- 

| l I I 

! I I ( 

! ! I I 
None-------~- ! --- = >6.0 [ --- bisee | 10-20 Hard 

! l l I 

| I i I 

i} | l | 

| ! j ! 
Bineaeeoteee j. -=3 sou >6.0 [| --- [| --- | 20-40 [Soft 

! I I ( 
None-------- { = oo [>6.0 [| --- | --- | 10-20 Soft 

| ! I I 
None-------~ }oo--- --- >6.0 | --- [ --- | >60 an? 

( ! | ! 

| Il ! ! 1 
(Frequent—---jVery brief {Jan-Dec|1.5-2.0|Apparent|Nov-May| >60 --- 
! | I ! ! I 

| I 1 I 


[Potential 
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| action 


{Moderate 
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|Moderate 


|Moderate 


[Moderate 


|Moderate 


|Moderate 
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[Moderate 
| 
{Moderate 


I 
[Moderate 


| Risk of corrosion 


t 
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| steel 

! 
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| 
[Moderate 


! 
[Moderate 


[Moderate 
I 
[Moderate 


I 
[Concrete 


i 
\ 


|High. 


High. 


High. 


High. 
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High. 


High. 


High. 


High. 
High. 


High. 


High. 


Moderate, 


Moderate. 


Moderate. 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


| Flooding 
|Bydro—| 
| logic] Frequency Duration 
igroup | 


Grb*: I 


Bac2- 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
PaD, PcB2, Il 
Pacolet 


PeC2--- 


Pre*x, PrD*: i 
Pacolet---------- ] 


I 
Urban land. I 
i 


‘ 
|Rare--- 


See footnote at end of table. 


Very brief |Dec-Aprj2.5-3.5| Apparent 


High water table 


Months 


Depth 


Kind 


Months 


Ft 


1.5-3.0)Apparent 


>6.9 


i 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
1 
i] 
! 
1 >6.0 
I 
| 
5 
| 
' 
1 
| 
$ 
' 


>6.0 
f 


! 
>6.0 


>6.0 
>6.0 


t 
( 
' 
‘ 
i 
' 
1 
' 
' 
! 
' 
| >6.0 
! 

1 


Jan-Mar 


I 
Very brief |Dec-Apr|2.5-3.5|Apparent | Jan-Apr 


>6.0 


>6.0 


Bedrock 


Depth 


>60 


>60 


>60 


20-40 


>60 
>60 


>60 


20-40 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 


>60 
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| steel 
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\ 

| 
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I 

I 


| 
[Moderate 


[Moderate 
I 
I 
[Moderate 


| 
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| 

| 
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i} I Plooding 1 High water table i} Bedrock i] Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and [Bydro-/| | i] 1 1 t i} i] [Potential ! 
map symbol | logic| Frequency | Buration |Months | Depth | Kind {Months | Depth |Hardness| frost Uncoated |Concrete 
Igroup | I ! | | i ! I! | action steel 
I | | I \ t | t I In I ! 
| i | t | ! I 
! 1 I | | ! I 
| i I | I ! | 
I I | I ! ! 
Se. | ce >6.0 | --- | --- { 40-60 |Soft \Moderate |Low------ High. 
1 | i | | 1 
| ! I ! | I 
ard qo so= >6.0 gf --- [ --- | >60 i --- t ere Moderate |High. 
4 i I ' | I 
i I I I ( { | 
i i I { { { 
= | =-- >6.0 | --- | --- { >60 [o--- { ic Moderate |High. 
! I | { [ | 
Sam. | ~-- >6.0 | --- I --- | 20-49 [Hard ( al Low------ High. 
I I I l ( ! 
I ! I I ( I | 
rete [ses 26.0 Po --- |---| >60 0 | --- }oo--- Moderate |High. 
l I ! I I I 
Eat | --- >6.0 | --- | --- | >60 | --- i} ioe Moderate |High, 
I I | | l I | 
I I I | I l | 
Rock outcrop I } i} | i} I i] I 
I } | j I | | I I 
RzA®: I ! | | Hy I | | | ! 
Rosman--------~-- I B [Occasional |Very brief|Dec-apr{2.5-5.0|Apparent|Jan-Apr| >60 [nss2 [Moderate (Moderate |Moderate. 
t t I H | | ! | I 
Reddies-------~-- [To B iOccasional |Very brief|Jan-Dec}2.0-3.5|Apparent|Dec-Apr| >60 | --- |Low------ Low------ Moderate. 
I i I 1 | { | I ! 
StB--------------- 1 B |Rare-----~-- o- | =-- i4.0-6.0/Apparent}Dec-Jun| >60 [see ] sas Moderate |High. 
State I I ! i | t I | ! 
I! ! I i ! { I 1 ! 
TaD--=-~---+----~-- | 8B | None-------- ee | ~-- [| >6.0 | --- fooce | >60 [ass [Moderate |Moderate |Moderate. 
Tate I l | I | { ! I I 1 
| | I | { | I | ] 
Tec: I I I I | { l ! 1 1 
Tate | None-------- --- | --- | >6.0 | --- {occe | >60 | --- |Moderate |Moderate |Moderate. 
| I ‘ { I I | t 
Cullowhee |Frequent----|Very brief |Jan-Dec|1.5-2.0|Apparent|Nov-May| >60 po--- j|Low------ High----- {High 
| I | I I i | | I 
ToA- ] Occasional Brief----- [Jan-Dec|2.5-S.0|Apparent|Dec-Apr| >60 [ \-- | --- | Low------ |Moderate. 
Toccoa I ' I ) I I | | | I ! 
| ! | j ! ] | | | ! I 
Udc*, UfB*: | I I 1 ! ! | | | l ! 
Gdorthents. I | I ! ! 1 | | | ! | 
I | I I 1 | | | | I I 
Grban land. 1 1 1 I | ! | | | ! | 
I I I I | t | | ] ! i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.-~-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


Flooding 


l] High water table | Bedrock ] | Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and iBydro- ] j] { { ( {Potential | 
map symbol I logic| Fraquency | Duration [Months Depth Kind Months | Depth |Hardness| frost j|Uncoated |Concrete 
I group I I 1 I | action | steel 
j I I Ft j In | I ' 
| { I ! I I | | 
Wac, WaD--~------- | B None-----~-- ] --- | ---+ >6.0 om = | >60 |.253 I so (Moderate |Moderate. 
Watauga I | | I I | 4 
' t | ' 4 { \ | 
Wer: \ | ! I I | | I ! 
Wateree---~-----. |] B None-------- ' oS | ~--- | >6.0 cas 55 | 20-40 |Soft. | SAS | Low---~-— High. 
' t l ! ! | ' I | 
Rion----------~-- 1 8B None-------~- I --- | --- >6.0 eee --- | 60 | === I ic [Moderate |High. 
I I! ! i I | ! | 
WhA----~----~----- ID [Frequent ----|Brief----- }Nov-gun 0-1. OfApparent |Nov-May| >60 | --- I --- |High----- iModerate. 
Wehadkee | I | { l I I I | | 
t I [ I | I | | l 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 17.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


(NP means nonplastic; LL, liquid limit; and PI, plasticity index) 


i I 1 1 | Moasture 
[Classification | Grain-size distribution I | | density 
Soil name, I | 1 |Percentage | LL | PI | Max- | 
sample number, | { { Percentage passing sieve-- {smaller than--|[ 1 { imum [Optimum 
horizon, and |Uni- | AASHTO | t j ! t t t | t | | | dry | moist- 
depth in inches | fied| | 3 | 2 | 3/4] 3/8] No.| No.| No.] No.|.02 |.005).002] | | den- | ure 
I | { an.| an.] an.] an.| 4 1 10 | 40 1200 | mm | mm | om | | | sity | 
! I { | | | | ( | ! | ! | J | 3! 
| 1 | | i 1 t 1 | | | | [Pct | [Lb/ft | Pct 
| ( | ! | i] | { | | | 1 | { | | 
Buncombe loamy ! I | | | | t | ( | { i | [ ] t 
sand?; | | i} | | ! | | ! | | ! | | | | 
{S84NC-193-002) | | | | | | | | l 1 | | ! ! | | | 
Ap----- 0 to &| SM |A-2-4(0) | 100) 100] 100] 99] 99] S98) 88) 25) 13) 7 6] 25 | NP | 105.6] 15.4 
C2----- 18 to 60{ SM [A-2-4(0) [ 100/ 100[{ 100) 1001 100] 100; 92) 14) TI 5] 4| 23 (| NP | 102.0{ 15.8 
t | | I | | | I t t | ' t | | t | 
Masada sandy clay! i} i] | | ] i | I i} J | I i] i] 4 ! 
loam*: | ] i] | ( 1 | | l | | | | ( | ! 
(S84NC-193-007) { I I 1 | | | | | | I { | | 
Oto B8{ CL IA-4(5) | 100; 100; 100; 991 99] 99) 93) 58; 38) 29; 22] 25 {| 8B | 125.0; 14.3 
8 to 35] CH |A-7-6(18)| 100] 100] 100] 100] 100} 100] 96] 75 63| 58) 54} 53 | 28 | 101.4{ 22.1 
Bt3---- 49 to 60| MH JA-7-5(11)1 100] 1001 991 96] 95) 94| 98) 65] 57| 52] 50] 52 | 17 | 97.2] 22.6 
| ! | | | | ( | l | ( | 1 | 
Pacolet sandy | ( i] i 1 [ [ i} [ ( | | | I I | 
clay loam”: | | | t | | t I t 1 | I 1 | t | 
(S884NC-193-005) | | | | | | I | | | | | | | | J 
-- Oto 4| ML |{A-7-5(6) | 100) 200/ 95] 93] 91) 91] 89, 61) 42] BJO} 22) 42 | 12 | 89.7) 24.6 
& to 25| MH [A-7-5(18)]| 100{ 100] 100{ 200] 100) 100] 99] 79| 66] 55| 48/ 56 | 26 | 91.0] 30.2 
44 to 60| ML |A-5(8) [ 100{ 100] 100) 100) 200; 200] 96; 741 45; 20; 14] 43 | 7 | 93.8] 23.2 
| | | | | I ! ! | | | ! t t | | ! 
Toccoa sandy | | | | | t | | 1 | I i | i] | ( 
loam*: | 1 | | | | | { | | \ ' | | 
($84NC-193-003) | | | | i | l ' | | | | ' | | 
Ap----- Q to &8{ SM JA-2-4(0) | 100] 100; 1LO0{ 100] 100) 100} 99) 30] 141 9& 7{ 27 | NP | 102.0) 17.0 
c1l---- 8 to 55] SM |A-4(1) [ 200] 100] 100] 200] 100] 100] 97) 41] #417] 12 5| 28 | NP | 204.5] 17.2 
| l | 1 ( U | i | | | | i | | { 


1 the soil is the typical pedon for the soil series in the survey area. For the location of the pedon, see 
the section "Soil Series and Their Morphology." 

Location of sample is, from Ronda, North Carolina, 1.3 miles south on Roundabout Farm Road, 50 feet east of 
the road, 1,500 feet north of the Yadkin River, in a cultivated field. The Bt horizon in this pedon is thicker 
than normal for the Masada soils. 

Location of sample is, from Wilkesboro, North Carolina, 6 miles west on U.S Highway 421, about 1.3 miles 
southeast on Secondary Road 1145 to smithey Creek Access Area at W. Kerr Scott Reservoir, 40 feet east of the 
road, in a wooded area. 

4 Location of sample is, at Wilkesboro, North Carolina, where U.S. Highway 421 crosses the Yadkin River, 200 
feat wast of the highway, 250 feet northwest of the confluence of Moravian Creek and the Yadkin River, in a 
cultivated field. 
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TABLE 16,--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


| 
Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 
I 
| 
| 
Ashe---------------------- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Ashlar---- Coarse-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Bethlehem- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Kanhapludults 
Braddock- Clayey, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Buncombe- Mixed, thermic Typic Udipsamments 
Chandler-- Coarse-loamy, micaceous, masic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Chestnut— Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepta 


Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Loamy, mixed, masic Lithic Dystrochrepts 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Haplumbrepts 
Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Aquic Haplumbrepts 
Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 

Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 

Eee Fine-loamy, oxidic, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 
Clayey, kaolinitic, mesic Typic Kanhapludults 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Udifluvents 

Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Kanhapludults 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Umbric Dystrochrepts 
Coarse-loamy over sandy or Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Fluventic Haplumbrepts 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluventic Haplumbrepts 
Loamy, mixed, magic, shallow Typic Hapludults 
Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludults 

Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Udorthents 

Fine-loamy, micaceous, mesic Typic Hapludults 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Dyatrochrepts 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Kanhapludults 
Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 


Chewacla- 


Greenlee-- 
Hayeaville 
Hibriten-- 


Udorthents 
Watauga--- 
Wateree-— 
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The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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Map unit symbols and names are alphabetical. Map symbols are letters or a combination of letters and numbers. The first letter is 
capitalized and is the first letter of the soil series, higher level of classification, or miscellaneous area name. The second letter is 
lowercase. The third letter, where used, is capitalized and denotes the slope phase. The number 2 us used at the end of several 
map unit symbols and denotes a moderately eroded phase. 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES ‘SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS CkAS-MaC2 


SYMBOL 


BhC 
BrB2 
BrD2 
BuB 


NAME 


Bethlehem-Hibriten complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes 

Braddock clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Braddock clay loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 

Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


Chandler gravelly fine sandy loam, 25 to 80 percent slopes 
Chestnut-Ashe complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, very stony 
Chestnut-Ashe complex, 25 to 90 percent slopes, very stony 
Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, stony 
Chestnut-Edneyville complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, stony 
Chewacla loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded 
Cleveland-Rock outcrop complex, 8 to 90 percent slopes 
Cowee-Saluda complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, stony 
Cowee-Saluda complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, stony 

Cullasaja very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 60 percent slopes, extremely bouldery 
Cullowhee fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, frequently flooded 


Dogue fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely flooded 


Edneytown gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
Evard gravelly sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes 
Evard gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Evard-Cowee complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes, stony 
Evard-Cowee complex, 25 to 60 percent slopes, stony 


Greenlee-Ostin complex, 3 to 40 percent slopes, very stony 


Hayesville sandy clay loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Hibriten very cobbly sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes 


Masada sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Masada sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Masada gravelly sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Masada-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes 


Ostin very cobbly loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


Pacolet sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Pacolet sandy clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Pacolet sandy clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Pacolet-Urban land complex, 2 to 15 percent slopes 
Pacolet-Urban land complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Pits, quarries 

Porters loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, stony 


Rion fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Rion fine sandy loam, 25 to 60 percent slopes 

Rion-Ashlar complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Rion-Wedowee complex, 5 to 15 percent slopes 

Rock outcrop 

Rosman-Reddies complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


State fine sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely flooded 


Tate fine sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
Tate-Cullowhee complex, 0 to 25 percent slopes 
Toccoa sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 


Udorthents-Urban land complex, 1 to 15 percent slopes 
Udorthents-Urban land complex, 1 to 6 percent slopes, rarely flooded 


Watauga loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Watauga loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Wateree-rion complex, 40 to 95 percent slopes 
Wehadkee loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, frequently flooded 


National, state, or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, state 
forest or park, and large airport) 


Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline and neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY 
(label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
1.890 000 FEET 
LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE (normally not shown) 
FENCE (normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or Small 

(Named where applicable) 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


NAME ONLY 


Farmstead, house (omit in urban area) 
(occupied) 

Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 

Located object (label) 

Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 


Perennial, double line 

Perennial, single line 

Intermittent 

Drainage end 

Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 


Drainage and/or irrigation 


LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


Marsh or swamp 
Spring 

Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock (points down slope) 
Other than bedrock (points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
‘SOIL SAMPLE (normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 


Rock outcrop (includes sandstone 
and shale) 


Saline spot 

Sandy spot 

Severely eroded spot 

Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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